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Preface 


his book is not a history of the Russian revolutionary 
movement, but some new light—from underground— 

Д on that history. Its nature and scope are explained in the 
Introduction. 

The collection of historical material in several countries, like 
the preparation of revolution, requires money as well as ideas. 
Assembling the fragments gathered here would not have been 
possible without several grants from St. Antony's College, 
Oxford. I wish to express my gratitude to the Warden and 
Fellows of St. Antony's College, to Mr. David Footman, Dr. 
George Katkov, and all their colleagues at St. Antony's, for 
their generous help in many ways, not least by the stimulus of 
many keen discussions. 

Much of the material in this book was first presented in 
seminars at St. Antony's; Chapter VI has been published, in 
slightly different form, in St. Antony's Papers, Number Twelve, 
and I thank the editor, Mr. David Footman, and the publishers, 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, for permission to use it here. 

I am grateful to Mr. F. F. Seeley, Dr. Monica Partridge 
and Dr. J. A. S. Grenville for their interest and encouragement; 
and to Dr. J. P. Cole for drawing the map. 

It is also a pleasure to acknowledge the helpfulness of indivi- 
duals and institutions in Sweden, Finland, Denmark and 
Norway. I owe a special debt to the Labour Movement 
Archives in Stockholm and Copenhagen, the Royal Library in 
Stockholm, and the University Library and the State Archives 
in Helsinki. 

I wish particularly to thank Mr. Per Lind, of the Labour 
Movement Archives in Stockholm, who placed freely at my 
disposal his remarkable knowledge of that fine collection and of 
Northern European socialism in general. 
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The photographs of Shlyapnikov, Kollontay, Bukharin, 
Branting, Bergegren, Aschberg, Wiik, Stróm, Moller and Hóg- 
lund, the group including Fürstenberg and Radek, and the letters 
to Branting, were supplied from these archives by Mr. Lind. 

Other photographs were provided by Mrs. Ulla Zilliacus 
(Konni Zilliacus), Mrs. Christine Kruse (Mr. and Mrs. Kruse 
and Lilly Bengtsson), Mr. Evald Uustalu (Alexander Kesküla), 
the Labour Movement Archives in Copenhagen (Alfred Kruse), 
Mr. Vicke Malmstróm (Lenin's party in Stockholm), and Mr. 
E. Sundberg (photographs of Tornio and Haparanda). 

Helpful discussion, in conversation or correspondence, of 
some of the events and their background was kindly granted by 
the following: Mrs. Christine Kruse, Mrs. Sara Mehr, Mrs. 
Aino Suits, Mrs. Ingeborg Weidmann and Mrs. Anna Wiik; 
the late Olof Aschberg, the late Karl Kilbom and the late Paul 
Olberg; Mr. and Mrs. E. Dethorey; Messrs. G.-O. Adelborg, 
Otto Grimlund, Arvid Hansen, Andreas Johnsson, Hugo 
Lindberg, Einar Ljungberg, Gustav Möller, Ture Nerman, 
Axel Rónnmark, Robert Smith and Arvo Tuominen; Professor 
Lolo Krusius-Ahrenberg, Dr. Tage Lindbom, Docent Juhani 
Paasivirta, Dr. John Sanness, Docent O. Seitkari, Mrs. Gunvor 
Alvnás-Ángstróm, Miss Eeva Kaukinen, Mr. Øivind Berntsen, 
Mr. Agne Gustafsson, Mr. Tomas Hammar, Mr. Jens Sender- 
gaard and Mr. Evald Uustalu. 

I am especially grateful to Mr. Alexander Kesküla for de- 
voting many hours to discussing events of which he has a 
unique personal knowledge. 

For permission to study the documents of the Fürstenberg 
case, I am indebted to the authorities of the Copenhagen Police 
and the Copenhagen City Court. 

For indispensable help in certain inquiries, I thank several 
people who must remain anonymous. 

For hospitality, help and many kindnesses I thank my 
friends, Galina and Rolf Christianson of Helsinki, Inger and 
Sigurd Klockare of Stockholm, and Inge Lise and Leif Larsen 
of Copenhagen. 

Sole responsibility for all statements of fact and opinion is, 
however, mine. 

MICHAEL FuTRELL 
December 1961 
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Introduction 


azing out over the roofs of Copenhagen, I ran through 

in my mind the previous stages of my quest for the 

truth about the bolshevik Jacob Fürstenberg, also 
known as Hanecki, once a business-man in Copenhagen. 

Like every student of the Russian revolution, I knew of the 
accusations made against Fürstenberg-Hanecki by the Russian 
provisional government in July 1917, of having transmitted 
money from German sources to the bolsheviks in Russia. 

I also knew that this bolshevik was afterwards reticent about 
his stay in Copenhagen before 1917, and I had found evidence 
that he lived there considerably longer than he subsequently 
made out. After much searching through Danish newspapers, 
and much discussion with legal historians and police officials, I 
had discovered that the company director Jacob Fürstenberg 
had been expelled from Denmark for contraband dealing early 
in 1917, shortly before he appeared in Stockholm as Lenin's 
man of confidence. 

Now my search had led to the Copenhagen Law Courts, to 
the rooms of archives high under the roof of that graceful old 
building, once the town hall. Before me lay a bundle of papers— 
the documents of the case of director Jacob Fürstenberg, which 
had been lying here since 1917. 

Whatever Fürstenberg's Danish secret was, he had kept it 
well. There had been plenty of rumours, accusations and 
counter-accusations, but few facts. Was the enigmatic Fürsten- 
berg at last to be revealed, I wondered, after more than forty 
years. 

I opened the bundle of papers and began to glance through 
them. They were Danish official documents, letters in German 
or Russian, and commercial papers—invoices, way-bills and the 
like. I took a handful to examine more closely. One was a letter 
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signed by a man who I knew had bcen a German agent. The 
rest were invoices for large quantities of contraceptives, bought 
and sold between Fürstenberg's firm and a Berlin company run 
by this German agent. 

Often, when at a restaurant near the Nørreport station, I had 
looked across to the building where Fürstenberg's office had 
been, more than forty years before, and wished that walls could 
talk. Now the papers from that office were speaking, and the 
stern voice of the Danish judge, as thread by thread he un- 
wound Fürstenberg's involved affairs. 

A closed chapter of history was yiclding its secrets. Some of 
them. So far as they were yielded, and so far as the authorities 
in Copenhagen have permitted me to reveal them, they are in 
this book. 


* ж ж ж ж 


About onc thousand miles, Бу road, to the north of Copen- 
hagen, I entered a Swedish graveyard and inspected an im- 
posing monument, recording the deaths of 218 soldiers. Each of 
the memorial’s sides bore an inscription, a different language 
on each side: Turkish, Hungarian, Swedish, German. 

I was in Haparanda, the Swedish town which is the chief 
point for crossing between Sweden and Finland by land. Across 
a river lies the Finnish town Tornio. The soldiers remembered 
here were Hungarians, Austrians, Germans, Turks, a few of the 
many thousand sick or wounded prisoners who during the First 
World War were exchanged over this frontier: those who died 
on the way. 

Haparanda is now a quiet place, visited mostly by Finnish 
housewives to buy coffee more cheaply than at home. Not sur- 
prisingly, though, this frontier like many others is a magnet for 
smuggling; nowadays, watches are the most favoured ware. 

But during the First World War it was not only sick and 
wounded soldiers who travelled through. With Russian and 
German armies locked on the Eastern Front, this remote place 
in neutral Sweden was an important connection between Russia 
and the West. 

The centre of the little town is now smart with modern 
shops, but in the unpaved side-streets with their rambling, often 
one-storeyed, wooden buildings it is not difficult to picture the 
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raffish bustle of those war years. Officers, couriers, spies, 
profiteers, of every country, or of none; Finnish nationalists 
with pistols in their pockets, bolsheviks with Lenin's propa- 
ganda in their luggage; dealers in food and drugs, merchants in 
motor tyres and rubber goods; they hoped and dreamed, 
chaffered and schemed. Some would riot through in a blaze of 
opulence; others would lurk uneasily, dreading recognition. 

Many old men in far corners of the world must remember 
Haparanda in those years, its hectic dusty summers and dark 
frozen winters, its dubious or its humanitarian renown. 

Here, wherc the motorist now picnics on the grassy bank of 
the river, were stacked the goods that Russia needed: machines 
for her factories, medicines for her hospitals. There, where 
Finns drive across to do their shopping, stood the old footbridge 
where one of the bolsheviks’ key men played grim hide-and- 
seek with Russian guards. 

Somewhere in Haparanda, perhaps here where the massive 
railway station was then being built, perhaps there in the 
equally massive hotel, once the scene of espionage and carousal, 
the bolshevik Alexander Shlyapnikov (whose journeys I was 
now—forty-five years later—trying to trace) had met a certain 
Petrograd lawyer he knew, a mecting that surprised him. What 
was this socialist lawyer doing, travelling between Petrograd 
and Copenhagen? He would not say, and the bolshevik did not 
know, though from his knowledge of what went on in Copen- 
hagen he could guess. 

I do not know either. This lawyer, whose name was Koz- 
lovsky, is one of the characters in this book whose secrets have 
proved more resistant to attack. Though in the last chapter I 
shall make what I believe to be a good guess. 


* * * * * 


A few months later and a few thousand miles away, I rang a 
doorbell and asked to speak to Alexander Kesküla. An old man 
with uncommonly bright eyes came and greeted me. I had 
taken the precaution of learning a little Estonian, knowing that 
Alexander Kesküla was of Estonian origin; but as I had ex- 
pected, he is a remarkable linguist, and we began an eager 
conversation in several languages, going on, with breaks during 
the day,for several nights. I already knew a good deal about this 
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extraordinary man, and was not surprised when he declared: 
‘Lenin was my protégé. . . . It was I who launched Lenin.’ 


ж ж ж ж ж 


Тһе room іп the old wooden house near Helsinki was almost 
filled with books and papers. It was an out-of-the-way spot, I 
realized, suitable for Lenin's hunted life in the late summer of 
1917, though he stayed here only one night. His host then was a 
Finnish socialist, Karl Wiik, whose life ended as tragically 
as those of many Russian socialists; imprisoned when Finland 
fought with Germany against Russia during the Second World 
War, he died soon after release, a broken man. 

The night Lenin stayed here, he chose to read one book from 
Wiik’s library: Michelet's account of the Terror during the 
French revolution. Now, discussing Pasternak with Karl Wiik's 
widow in this lonely house, I recalled, in Wiik's diary of 1917 
which I had just read, the graphic description of Lenin's fear of 
detection as he was shepherded here by Wiik. 

Shortly before, Lenin had written to his comrade Kamenev: if 
they bump me off, take care of my notebook which isinStockholm. 

It was not the Tsarist police who wanted Lenin. Tsarism had 
been swept away by the March revolution. Now it was Keren- 
sky’s provisional government that was after him. And the chief 
cause of Lenin being on the run was the publication by the 
provisional government of certain telegrams, mainly of a com- 
mercial nature, alleged to have passed between Stockholm and 
Petrograd, between, particularly, the bolshevik business-man 
Fürstenberg-Hanecki and the lawyer Kozlovsky. 

Sipping Mrs. Wiik's coffee, discussing common interests— 
Lenin, Pasternak, psychic research—I thought about the 
labyrinth I had entered, and wished that a Joyce, a Musil or a 
Pasternak could be summoned up to write with my material. I 
had spotlighted a few points in a freakfog; but how to make it 
all cohere, I wondered. 

I still wonder. This book might be more successful if com- 
posed multilingually, a Lenins Wake, in Danish, Finnish, Ger- 
man, Norwegian, Russian, Swedish, with a little Japanese and 
Estonian. And like The Man Without Qualities, a journey in the 
maze of the Russian revolutionary movement can never be 
completed. 
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In the scherzarade of the following intercellular chapters, 
visibility may sometimes seem slight and the sword of certainty 
hopelessly mislaid. But I do not spoof. 

Now, as director Fürstenberg's associate in Stockholm wrote 
to him after discussing prices and profits on contraceptives, 
there has been enough talk, we must work. 


* ж ж ж ж 


The discoveries mentioned so far concern episodes from the 
years 1014-17, the final period treated in this book. 

But from the middle of the nineteenth century to 1917, from 
Herzen to Lenin, Russians were living in Western Europe and 
working from there against the Tsarist régime. 

One of their most urgent concerns was to maintain contact 
with their friends in Russia, to receive news and send back 
encouragement and instructions. When resources allowed, they 
smuggled into Russia revolutionary propaganda, pamphlets 
and newspapers printed abroad; sometimes they tried to 
smuggle arms. 

From the cities of Switzerland, France, Germany and 
England, where these Russians mostly lived, the most direct 
routes to Russia went through Eastern Central Europe; but 
while a large part of this underground traffic followed these 
more direct routes, the longer way through Scandinavia and 
Finland was sometimes important. 

With the development of socialist movements in Scandinavia 
and Finland at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the 
twentieth centuries, the Russians received sympathy, and often 
help, from socialists in these countries. 

Finland, though ruled by the Tsar, had a privileged position 
with its own laws, so that within a few miles of the Russian 
capital (the frontier was then very close) political work could 
often be done with little interference from the Russian police. 
And the first revolutionary wave of 1905 coincided with a wave 
of Finnish resistance to the Tsarist campaign against Finland's 
rights. Not only Finnish socialists but also nationalists co- 
operated with Russians in a joint struggle against Tsarist 
oppression. Finland served as base and training-ground, 
bomb-workshop and refuge for the Russian revolutionaries. 

During the war years from 1914 to 1917, Eastern Central 
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Europe was a zone of military operations, and neutral Scandi- 
navia formed a bridge between Russia and the West, with 
Germany on its flank. Scandinavia was not only a focus of 
trade, diplomacy and espionage, but also the main route for the 
Russian underground, the line of communication between 
Lenin in Switzerland and his supporters in Russia. 

A good deal is known about the life in Western Europe of the 
chief Russian exiles, such as Herzen and Lenin. Much is known 
about revolutionary organizations and ideas inside Russia. But 
the links between the leaders in the West and their friends and 
followers in Russia have seldom received even cursory mention. 

The links that operated through Scandinavia and Finland 
are the subject of this book. 

In those days, underground political work, like espionage, 
was the domain of skilled artists and homely craftsmen, not yet 
superseded by the electronics engineer and the microphoto- 
grapher. It was the time of the double-bottomed trunk (though 
this device was soon improved), the daring yachtsman, the 
girls with dynamite in their underclothes and dismantled rifles 
between their breasts. 

Such activity was usually not recorded at the time; recalled 
afterwards, it is liable to the distortions of faulty memory, 
selection and self-justification. Ànd one of the first rules in such 
work is that each cog in the machine should not know more 
than is necessary. Underground preparation for revolution 
often leaves independent record only when something goes 
wrong. As a great explorer used to say, ‘an adventure is a sign 
of inefficiency'. 

This book, then, is a collection of episodes, the discernible 
part of a largely submerged iceberg. 

This probably small part of the iceberg has been built up 
from widely scattered fragments. 

Material more or less well known to historians has been used: 
letters and memoirs of Russians concerned, studies of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement, and relevant files of the archives 
of the German Foreign Office (now open for research). 

But the material from Scandinavian and Finnish sources is 
almost all unknown to English and American (and most Rus- 
sian) students of Russian history. This includes not only pub- 
lished work, but also much unpublished material (a good deal 
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of it also unknown to, or at any rate unused by, historians in the 
countries where it has been found). 

Although the main emphasis is on the Russian aspect, the 
complexity of the story has required some reference to Scandi- 
navian socialism and Finnish nationalism. But these topics 
occur only as background. 

The phrase ‘transport and communications’ refers principally 
to correspondence, the journeys of people, the transmission of 
money, and the transport of literature and arms. Other political 
activities of Russians in Northern Europe, such as diplomacy, 
propaganda, espionage and assassination are not treated. 

Although the stories in this book may be regarded as only an 
extended footnote in the history of the Russian revolutionary 
movement, they are, I think, worth telling for two reasons, 
apart from the interest some of them may have. 

The episodes that have been described before in Russian, 
English or American books have often been misrepresented. An 
example is the gun-running voyage of the John Grafton in 1905. 
Information about this has usually been taken only from one or 
two Russian sources, with the result that the whole affair has 
been jumbled. The most important account of this voyage, the 
narrative of the chief organizer, appeared in print some forty 
years ago, but only in Swedish and Finnish, and consequently 
seems unknown to English and American (and most Russian) 
writers. It may be useful to put on record what is known about 
this and other episodes, combining Russian sources with 
Scandinavian and Finnish. 

Another consideration arises in connection with the last 
chapters of this book. Many of the operations described had 
little effect on affairs in Russia; some were plain failures. But as 
hinted earlier in this Introduction, the concluding chapters 
throw some light into one of the darkest corners of bolshevik 
history, and do, I shall suggest, imply the need for a recon- 
sideration of one of the most hotly debated problems connected 
with the bolshevik revolution of 1917. 


* * * * * 


Two questions that afflict writers on Russian topics must be 
mentioned. Dates are given in the New Style. Russian names 
and titles are transliterated largely in accordance with the 
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simple system used by The Slavonic Review, though the apos- 
trophe for the Russian soft sign and y preceding initial e are 
omitted, and the ending -iy/-yy is reduced to -y. 

Less easy to deal with is the problem of place names. The 
former capital of Russia, the city now called Leningrad, is 
referred to as St. Petersburg until 1914 and then as Petrograd. 
But the Norwegian capital is referred to as Oslo, not Chris- 
tiania, which would have been consistent. As this book does not 
deal with the Baltic countries (Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania), 
the problem of their place names scarcely arises. The Estonian 
university town now called Tartu is referred to as such, not as 
Dorpat, Derpt or Yuryev. 

But as regards places in Finland, short of extreme pedantry 
there is no ready solution. Many people outside Northern 
Europe do not realize that Finland has two languages, Finnish 
and Swedish, and its capital may be called either Helsinki 
(Finnish) or Helsingfors (Swedish). Internationally, the Fin- 
nish names are better known. But during the period treated in 
this book, Finland was ruled by Russia, and Russian usage re- 
quired mostly, though not always, the Swedish names. Some 
places in Karelia, the borderland of Russia and Finland, have 
three names, Finnish, Swedish and Russian. 

It seems most convenient to use Finnish names. So I refer to 
Helsinki, not Helsingfors, and Turku (Abo), Tampere (Tam- 
merfors), Tornio (Torneå), Oulu (UleAborg), Kokkola (Gam- 
lakarleby), Pietarsaari (Jakobstad). For places in Karelia, too, 
the Finnish names are used—thus Viipuri, not Viborg (Swedish) 
or Vyborg (Russian)—except when the Russian name seems to 
have become established in historical literature, as for example 
the railway station of Beloostrov, which during the period of 
this book was the frontier station between Russia and Finland. 
But the group of islands between Finland and Sweden is here 
called by the Swedish name Aland, as this is more used inter- 
nationally than the Finnish Ahvenanmaa. 

However, when books referred to in the notes exist in both 
Swedish and Finnish, I mention only the Swedish edition, and 
then the place of publication must be given as Helsingfors. 

This compromise is not ideal, but I believe it to be the most 
practical solution. 

It should perhaps be added that 'Scandinavia' includes 
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Sweden, Denmark and Norway, but not Finland. To refer to 
these four countries together I use the term *Northern Europe'. 

Sources are listed in the notes at the end of the book, chapter 
by chapter. This combination of bibliography, references and 
bibliographical commentary is not usual in English books, but 
seems suitable for the subject. 

Brief notes on seventy-five of the chief characters, sum- 
marizing their connections with events described in the text, 
are given in an appendix. 

Although this book is intended as a contribution to Russian 
revolutionary history, I hope it may also help in a small way to 
interest readers in the Northern European countries, all of 
which are too little known. 

The Finn again wakes, punned Joyce in 1939. In this cen- 
tury, he has not had much chance to sleep. 
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The Windows of Hammerfest 


F^] he northern underground began in 1863, in connection 

with the Polish revolt of that year against Russian rule. 

But the chain of events was initiated ten years earlier, 
by the independent actions of two men. In 1853 the Russian 
political thinker Alexander Herzen wrote the first pamphlets 
published by his Russian Free Press in London. About the same 
time, a young Finnish writer, Emil von Qvanten (he, too, a 
political thinker, though not of Herzen's calibre), settled in 
Sweden. 

In 1856 Herzen was joined in London by his friend Nicholas 
Ogarev, and the following year they began publishing their 
famous paper 77e Bell, the first free Russian newspaper. Smug- 
gled into Russia by travellers returning from abroad, The Bell 
was eagerly read, even by the Tsar. After Russia's defeat in the 
Crimean War, reforms were at last begun in Russia, and The 
Bell helped to create the climate of opinion in which the libera- 
tion of the serfs was proclaimed in 1861. 

At the end of that year 1861, the Russian anarchist Michael 
Bakunin, recently escaped from Siberia, arrived in London. 
Bakunin was flamboyant and fantastic, but childishly sincere; 
a would-be revolutionary generalissimo, his collaboration with 
Herzen, a brilliant but practical journalist, was uneasy. How- 
ever, contacts were made with revolutionaries in Russia, and 
the uprising of the Poles against Russian dominion at the begin- 
ning of 1863 made many people think that, as Marx wrote to 
Engels, an era of revolution had begun. Bakunin was deter- 
mined to help the Poles, and in order to be as near as possible, 
in February 1863 he set out for Sweden, where he made the 
acquaintance of Emil von Qvanten. 
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Finland, for centuries part of Sweden, had been conquered 
by Russia in 1808, after which it was ruled by the Russian Tsar, 
as Grand Duke, and a Russian governor-general, though pre- 
serving its Swedish law. 

The unrest in Sweden following defeat by Russia and the 
loss of Finland was ended by the accession to the Swedish throne 
of one of Napoleon's marshals, Bernadotte, who as Charles XIV 
of Sweden was careful to maintain correct relations with both 
the leading European powers, Russia and England. 

But by the 1840's, latent fear and suspicion of Russia, to- 
gether with the beginnings of modern communications and the 
growing urge for self-affirmation of smaller nationalities (evi- 
dent in many parts of Europe), produced the movement known 
as Scandinavianism, concerned to develop closer contacts be- 
tween the countries of Northern Europe, leading eventually 
perhaps to some sort of union. Originating among students and 
in academic circles as a largely cultural movement, Scandi- 
navianism assumed political importance in the 1850's and the 
1860's, before being effectively deflated when Prussia over- 
whelmed Denmark in 1864. 

During the Crimean War, in 1854-5, there was a strong 
chance that Sweden would join England and France against 
Russia. The opportunity for regaining Finland seemed to be at 
hand. But the war ended, with Russia yielding, before the pro- 
jected Swedish intervention could take place, and all that 
Sweden gained through the peace treaty was the demilitariza- 
tion by Russia of the Aland Islands, between Finland and 
Sweden. 

At the same time as the horrors and heroics in the Crimea, 
an inglorious naval campaign was under way in the Baltic. 
In the summers of 1854 and 1855, a squadron of English ships 
made its base at a natural anchorage off the Swedish island of 
Gotland. Besides bombarding Russian bases, the English ships 
carried out some rather indiscriminate destruction on the coast 
of Russian-ruled Finland. 

At this time, though, the majority of the Finnish people was 
still reasonably content with its situation as a kind of constitu- 
tional monarchy, even though the monarch was also the auto- 
crat of Russia. Most Finns had little or no desire for reunion 
with Sweden. However, as quite a few Swedes indulged in wish- 
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ful thinking about this, it is not surprising that English and 
French statesmen and newspapers—let alone the inspired fan- 
tast Bakunin, a few years later—sometimes formed mistaken 
views about Finland. 

Scandinavianism had indeed found some response among 
students and intellectuals in Finland. But these same years saw 
also the origin of the movement for the vindication of the 
Finnish language and the development of a specifically Finnish, 
as distinct from Swedish, culture. Some representatives of this 
current saw Finland's future in rejecting the Swedish tradition 
and relying on Russian protection. 

In 1855, Emil von Qvanten published in Stockholm an essay 
analysing these different points of view. He was critical of 
Russia, and advocated a union of Finland and Sweden as equal 
states. 

To the Russian authorities, and those Finns who were loyal 
to Russia, the propagation of such ideas was dangerous. The 
customs confiscated Qvanten's brochure when it was found 
with Finns arriving from abroad, but many copies got through, 
and were widely read. 

Although it was the Polish rebellion of 1863 that led to con- 
tact between Herzen and Bakunin, on the one hand, and the 
Finnish writer Qvanten and his friends in Stockholm on the 
other, they had some previous affinity. In a similar way, though 
on a smaller scale, Qyanten was doing what Herzen did. As 
travellers took Herzen's publications from London into Russia, 
so were Qvanten's carried from Stockholm into Finland. 

As Herzen was beset with spies by the Russian police, so was 
Qvanten. One episode caused a great stir in Finland. Probably 
at the instigation of the Russian governor-general, a Finnish 
student, Oskar Tammelander, went to Stockholm in 1855 to 
track down the author of the propaganda appearing in Sweden 
(Qyanten’s essay had been published under a pseudonym) апа 
discover his connections in Finland. 

In Stockholm, Tammelander found out that Qvanten was 
the author of the brochure, but his curiosity aroused Qvanten's 
suspicion. Qyanten sent with Tammelander a letter to a friend 
in Finland, but composed it in a parody of the inflated style of 
a leading Finnish loyalist. This odd letter awakened in the 
recipient mistrust of the messenger, and Tammelander was 
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accused of treachery by a body of his fellow-students. As Tam- 
melander had evidently indulged in other favourite provoca- 
tive dodges of the Russian police, such as pressing forbidden 
literature on people he wanted to compromise, the indignation 
was enormous, and the unmasked spy was dismissed from the 
university with a testimonial for satisfactory diligence and 
reprehensible behaviour. 

Like Herzen, Qvanten carried on extensive correspondence 
with friends in his native land, and, again like Herzen, used 
the material acquired in this way for his publications. Each year 
from 1857 to 1861 Qvanten published in Stockholm a com- 
mentary on affairs in Finland, copies of which were taken to 
Finland and there distributed by sympathizers. 

In January 1863, the Polish uprising against Russia electrified 
Europe. After a few months, the divided and isolated Poles were 
crushed, but while the revolt lasted Stockholm was a centre of 
intrigue. 

Unless help came from abroad, the Poles had little chance. 
Bismarck, with his own Polish problem and a long-standing 
dispute—soon to flare into war—with Denmark, supported 
Russia. France and England confined their official reaction to 
protest against the Russian repression of the Poles. 

But Sweden was in ferment. Qvanten and other Finns in 
Stockholm, together with many Swedish liberals, such as the 
journalist August Sohlman, carried on intensive propaganda 
for Poland. Already in 1862 a Polish officer, Sigismund Jordan, 
had come to Sweden to cultivate anti-Russian opinion. Com- 
mon interests brought him and Qvanten together; they agreed 
that the numerous Polish émigrés in Western Europe should 
campaign for Finland as well as Poland, while the Finnish 
émigrés in Sweden should lead the agitation for Poland. 

When Poland rose, the Finns and Poles in Stockholm hoped 
for much from the Swedish King, Charles XV, a known mis- 
liker of Russia and exponent of Scandinavianism. But the 
caution of the Swedish government, and particularly of the 
Foreign Minister, Ludvig Manderstróm, was not upset by the 
propaganda of the Poles, Finns and Swedish liberals—nor by 
the agitation of Bakunin. Manderstróm warned Swedish 
ministers abroad against the inflammatory accounts of Swedish 
opinion which Qvanten through his Polish friends introduced 
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into papers in Western Europe. Though Manderstróm and the 
Minister of Justice, Louis De Geer, were sent red caps with the 
inscription ‘Death to the Aristocrats’, the Foreign Minister's 
coolness had a sobering effect in Sweden. 

Bakunin, masqucrading as a Canadian, arrived in Sweden 
early in March 1863. Later that month, the English ship Ward 
Jackson entered Scandinavian waters. The ship carried some 
two hundred Poles and sympathizers of various nationalities, 
commanded by Colonel Lapinski, and a quantity of arms, all 
bound for Poland, by way of the Baltic, to aid the revolt. The 
English captain and crew left the ship in Copenhagen, but were 
replaced by Danes, and on 3oth March the expedition, now 
joined by Bakunin, arrived in the Swedish port of Malmó. 

The Swedish authorities confiscated ship and cargo, but did 
not interfere with the members of the expedition, other than 
by urging them to depart—which they were naturally reluctant 
to do, without the cargo of arms. The Poles stayed in Malmó 
for over two months. Though they received much sympathy, 
and were royally feasted by students at the nearby University 
of Lund, the long inactivity led to squabbling and demoraliza- 
tion. Eventually, in June they set off once more for the Baltic, 
this time in the Danish schooner Emilia; but after a disastrous 
attempt at landing in the extreme north of the Prussian coast, 
when the greater part of a boatload of men was drowned, the 
expedition was abandoned. 

Bakunin, prudent for once, did not take part in this reckless 
voyage. Staying in Stockholm, he became a nuisance to the 
Swedish government, propagating his views at a banquet held 
in his honour, and also in a series of articles, part of a polemic 
which raged about him between conservative and liberal news- 
papers. The latter defended the right of a political refugee, such 
as Bakunin, to carry on political activity in the land of refuge; 
conservative opinion affirmed the right of asylum, but was 
doubtful about unrestrained political activity. However, 
despite pressure from the Russian government, Bakunin was 
not expelled from Sweden. It is believed that in a private inter- 
view with Bakunin the Swedish King followed the same line as 
the Foreign Minister Manderstróm, assuring Bakunin of his 
right to political asylum, but advising him to observe discretion. 

With the rapid collapse of the Polish revolt, the question lost 
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its urgency, and in October Bakunin quietly left Stockholm for 
London and Italy. 

The whirl of intrigue in which he was involved in Stockholm 
was complicated by the presence there for a few weeks in May 
and June of Herzen's twenty-four-year-old son, also called 
Alexander Herzen, known as ‘Junior’. This young man's 
career so far had been distinguished only by unfortunate 
amorous affairs. Jealousy between him and Bakunin—about 
which of them possessed the principal authority to represent 
Russian revolutionaries—led to an undignified quarrel, and 
Junior returned to London. 

There was often an atmosphere of comic (or sometimes 
pathetic) opera about Bakunin. The sorry saga of the Ward 
Jackson and the bickerings with Junior reinforce this impression. 

The same cannot quite be said of the plan drawn up by 
Ogarev as guidance for young Herzen. Its aim was collabora- 
tion with the Finns in propaganda and underground activity. 

There is no doubt that Qvanten was a biased interpreter of 
conditions and feelings in both Finland and Sweden. The hopes 
of the Finns and Poles in Stockholm, and of Bakunin, were 
founded on misunderstanding of the situation in Northern 
Europe, especially in Finland, where most Finns had not the 
slightest intention of rebellion against Russia. 

Still, Ogarev’s plan points many years ahead, when much 
that he proposed was achieved. His plan contains the germ of an 
idea that later was to inspire large enterprises: the idea of 
damaging, perhaps overthrowing, the Tsarist régime by co- 
ordinated action of Russian revolutionaries and smaller 
nationalities oppressed by Tsarism. 

These ideas of Ogarev remained buried in his notebooks for 
ninety years. Only recently, indeed, with the publication of 
Ogarev's manuscripts, has it been realized that the usual 
estimate of him as merely a weak second string to Herzen is 
mistaken. The projects he made in the 1860's could find little 
application in those early, tentative years of the Russian under- 
ground, but they foreshadowed some of the principles later 
developed by Lenin. 

The first task outlined by Ogarev for Herzen's son in Stock- 
holm was the organization of a transport service by which 
literature could be smuggled into Russia. A regular route 
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should be established through Stockholm and Finland by 
arrangements with booksellers and the setting up of stores. The 
possibility of printing in Stockholm, thus saving the long haul 
from Western Europe, must be examined. For passing messages 
to and from St. Petersburg, a system of forwarders and a tele- 
graphic code must be created; a sympathetic Stockholm 
banker, with correspondents in Finland and St. Petersburg, 
should be sought. 

This design is grandiose, almost ludicrously so, especially 
when those expected to realize it were Herzen's callow son and 
the extravagant Bakunin. Yet Ogarev had envisaged the net- 
work cventually created, long after his death. 

The rest of Ogarcv's exposition shows that he had a clearer 
head than many of those concerned. He foresaw that fruitful 
co-operation with the Finnish émigrés would be difficult if the 
Finns followed the line of anti-Russian nationalism, without 
sympathy for the Russian revolutionaries’ programme of 
social reform; and conceived an independent Finland enjoying 
good relations with both Scandinavia and a reformed Russia. 

Probably realizing the unreliability of information received 
from Bakunin, Ogarev emphasized how little he and the other 
Russians knew about Finland, and gave a list of political, 
social, legal and economic topics about which details must be 
obtained. 

Young Herzen had been well instructed. The attempt to 
realize this plan for a route of transport and communications 
through Sweden and Finland may be traced in the letters of 
Bakunin, Ogarev and the two Herzens. 

Provision had already been made for one of Ogarev's require- 
ments, contact with a bookseller. In January, the Pole Sigismund 
Jordan wrote to Qyanten that he had been in touch with 
‘Monsieur Bonnier’ on behalf of the editors of The Bell, and he 
asked Qvanten to examine the possibilities of transport. Then at 
the end of March Herzen, writing for the first time to Qvanten, 
said that the arrangement had been made: their literature was 
being sent to the Stockholm firm of A. Bonnier through the 
latter's London correspondent, Longman. 

This Bonnier was the founder of one of the greatest Swedish 
publishing houses. He was known to have liberal sympathies, 
but it is clear that the agreement to deal in Herzen's publica- 
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tions was at any rate to some extent commercial; Herzen and 
Ogarev made precise proposals for percentage discounts. 

Further progress was hindered by the quarrel between 
Bakunin and Junior, which developed into a quarrel between 
Bakunin and Qvanten. Not dismayed, Bakunin reported to 
Herzen in August that he was now intriguing with other Finns, 
who were forming a secret society independently of Ovanten. 
Though an emissary of Bakunin travelled to Finland, these 
machinations led to nothing, and with the prevailing loyalty of 
Finland to Russia scarcely could lead to anything. In September, 
the long-promised Finnish Diet assembled, and Finland soon 
entered a period of peaceful development. 

A little more hopeful were Bakunin’s efforts to organize the 
transport of literature with the help of another Swede. He found 
a pupil of whom he had high hopes, a young Stockholm book- 
seller called Straube, who was to travel to St. Petersburg and 
make contacts among booksellers there, in which he would be 
helped by a local member of the Russian underground organ- 
ization. Then he would journey on to Finland, and perhaps 
Riga, setting up a whole network. 

Straube was clearly an enterprising man; he was inspired to 
attempt this risky trip, wrote Bakunin, not only by political 
sympathy, but also by the hope of doing good business, for 
which he requested a substantial credit from the editors of 
The Bell. 

Later in August Bakunin wrote again to Herzen, proudly 
reviewing the work he had done in Sweden, which, he declared, 
would prove a safe refuge for Russian revolutionaries and base 
for their activities, not far from St. Petersburg. About this it 
must be said that, taking a long view, Bakunin was a good 
prophet. However, his claim that thanks to Swedish help he had 
already spread 7,000 copies of revolutionary proclamations in 
Northern Russia lacks confirmation. 

In the correspondence of Bakunin and Ogarev during the 
following months there are several references to Straube, but it 
is doubtful whether much came of his scheme. Probably, in the 
depressed conditions (seen from the point of view of radicals and 
revolutionaries) that followed the collapse of the Polish revolt, 
it remained an idea. 

Bakunin left Sweden in October 1863, and spent the next 
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months mostly in Italy. But he returned to Sweden for a few 
weeks in the autumn of 1864. This second stay of Bakunin in 
Stockholm occurred at an important stage in the evolution of 
his political ideas. He set up in Stockholm what was probably 
the first branch of his revolutionary 'International Brother- 
hood', enrolling as members a few Swedish liberals, including 
his friend from the previous year, the well-known journalist 
August Sohlman. Although in practice the brotherhood was 
little more than a fantasy of Bakunin's fertile imagination, its 
ideology and principles, expounded by Bakunin for Sohlman 
in eighty closely written pages, represent one of the most 
curious of Bakunin's productions, and one of the most revealing 
for the development of his revolutionary anarchism. 

Years later, when Bakunin, Herzen and Ogarev were all 
dead, the intrigues in Stockholm had a strange aftermath. 

In 188r, when Norway was stil joined to Sweden, the 
Russian minister in Stockholm asked the Swedish authorities 
to investigate reports of alarming events in the Norwegian port 
of Hammerfest, the most northerly town in Europe, far north 
of the Arctic Circle. He alleged that revolutionary literature was 
being spread among the crews of Russian ships calling in the 
north of Norway. 

It was discovered that in 1863 a merchant in Hammerfest had 
received from Stockholm some copies of The Bell and a parcel 
of Russian revolutionary proclamations, and the intention had 
indeed been that he should distribute them to Russian sailors 
visiting the port; but he had just kept them. 

Then, in the winter of 1880-1, this store had at last been 
turned out. The papers had been used partly for stuffing 
between double windows to keep out the cold, partly as 
wrapping-paper by a grocer, and a few had been given to 
friends as a joke. The local Russian consul had heard of this and 
raised the alarm. 

Herzen would no doubt have smiled ironically, uttering 
some witticism at Bakunin's expense. Perhaps the thousands of 
proclamations which, Bakunin boasted, he had smuggled into 
Northern Russia, never came farther than the windows of 
Hammerfest. 

Later and more effective Russian revolutionary smugglers 
might have taken the view that Bakunin's scheme, like Ogarev's 
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comprehensive plan, was simply ahead of its time. With the 
growth of socialism in Scandinavia, harder-headed Russians 
than Bakunin would find staunch allies there, not least in 
Arctic Norway. 
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CHAPTER II 


After Astronomy 


А lthough the late Dag Hammarskjöld was the only 
1 Swedish political figure ever to become universally 
known, probably most people at all concerned with Scan- 
dinavia, or with socialist history, have at any rate heard of 
Hjalmar Branting. In 1896 he was the first socialist to be elected 
to the Swedish parliament, for a quarter of a century up to his 
death in 1925 he was the outstanding leader of the Swedish 
socialist party, and in his later years was three times Prime 
Minister. His career coincided with the rise of socialism in 
Sweden, and to some extent he rode the crest of a wave; still, he 
may be regarded as one of the most successful politicians of 
modern times in any democratic country, contributing perhaps 
more than anyone else to the transformation of Sweden in not 
much more than half a century from a backward and largely 
agricultural society to one of the most advanced countries in 
the world. He combined toughness, simplicity and superb 
common sense with a touch of imperiousness and an engaging 
enjoyment of life. With deeply rooted democratic convictions 
and a detestation of Tsarism, he firmly established—about the 
same time as the proclamations of Bakunin belatedly appeared 
in Hammerfest—the tradition of assisting Russian opponents 
of Tsarism that was a pre-requisite for the northern under- 
ground. The origin was astronomical. 

Born in 1860 into a well-to-do family, Hjalmar Branting 
began his career as an astronomer. After meeting Russian col- 
leagues at an international astronomical congress in Stockholm 
in 1877, the following year he visited the Russian observatory 
at Pulkovo, near St. Petersburg, and on this journey he talked 
with Russian students of socialist views. 
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Branting was already interested in German socialism and a 
keen reader of its literature—Lassalle, Marx, Liebknecht. Just 
at this time, too, there was widespread sympathy for the 
Russian terrorists whose plots culminated in the assassination 
of Tsar Alexander II in 1881, and Branting contributed his 
share of youthful admiration. The sailing-boat owned by 
Branting and a fellow-student bore the name Perovska, after the 
terrorist heroine Sofya Perovskaya. 

But the Russian police had already probed the young 
Swedish astronomer. In 1882, Branting intended to visit Pul- 
kovo again, but received an anonymous letter, which he 
believed came from the Russian consul in Stockholm. The letter 
contained an accurate reference to his conversations with 
Russian students four years before, and concluded with a 
polite but emphatic warning against repeating his visit to 
Pulkovo. 

Branting took heed of the warning in so far as he did not go 
to Pulkovo, travelling instead to Paris and Switzerland; but in 
these places he got to know several leading socialists and revo- 
lutionaries, French, German and Russian, including Bernstein, 
Lavrov, and the famous anarchist Louise Michel. 

After Branting's return to Sweden, these contacts led to 
correspondence, particularly with the Russian émigrés Lavrov 
and Elpidin. The latter were at this time successors of Herzen's 
group in publishing anti-Tsarist literature, and it is clear that 
Branting tried to act as a forwarding agent, a link with St. 
Petersburg. A year later he took care in Stockholm of Lavrov’s 
friend Lopatin, when the latter was on his way back to Russia. 
Several years later Lavrov was still anxiously enquiring of 
Branting about a certain parcel left with Branting by Lopatin, 
who had been arrested after his return to Russia. 

Branting also corresponded with a Balt called Ernst Bark, 
who published in Geneva a small journal, propagating the idea 
of freedom for the peoples of the eastern (Russian-ruled) shore 
of the Baltic. It is striking that Branting's first known political 
article was a piece on Swedish-Russian relations that appeared 
in Bark's obscure journal in November 1882. 

Journalism and politics soon replaced astronomy as the focus 
of Branting's career. He never wrote memoirs, and his activity 
in such sidelines as helping Russian émigrés can be only partially 
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traced. From the turn of the century, when the Russian 
revolutionary movement was growing rapidly at the same 
time as Branting was becoming a powerful figure in Sweden, 
there is a good deal of evidence. Earlier, there are only occa- 
sional indications. In 1891, for example, he wrote to his friend 
Karl Staaff (later a great Swedish liberal leader and Prime 
Minister), that he had given Staaff’s name and address to 
Gustaf Steffen, a Swedish newspaper correspondent in London, 
who wanted innocent-looking cover-addresses for corres- 
pondence that should be forwarded to ‘Free Russia in London’. 

'Free Russia' refers to the enterprises set up in London at 
this time—a continuation of Herzen's work—by the Russian 
émigrés Nicholas Chaykovsky, Felix Volkhovsky, and Sergey 
Kravchinsky (Stepnyak). They ran a Society of Friends of 
Russian Freedom, a Russian Free Press Fund, and a magazine 
Free Russia. 

Russians were helped also by Swedish trade unionists; just 
as they could count on Branting, so did they find support from 
one of the chief pioneers of Swedish trade unionism, Charles 
Lindley. Adopting an English name when a sailor in English 
ships, Lindley was one of the initiators of international co- 
operation between trade unions. When attending international 
congresses of transport workers in London in 1897 and 1898, 
he was approached by Chaykovsky and Volkhovsky, who were 
supposedly representing Russian transport workers. At their 
request, Lindley organized the carrying of literature from 
Sweden to Russia, first with the help of sailors in ships plying 
to Finland and St. Petersburg, later by a special boat, which 
was sailed many times between Sweden and Finland by a 
reliable member of the Swedish Transport Workers’ Union. 

Lindley mentions that he received literature for smuggling 
from a Russian student in Sweden called M. Vecheslov. After 
studying at Uppsala, this Russian socialist left Sweden in 1898 
and was a doctor in Berlin and Vienna. 

Vecheslov’s letters to Branting give a good idea of Branting's 
generous help, or at least of the generous help which was 
evidently expected from him. In April 1898, Vecheslov writes 
to Branting from Uppsala, discussing the plans made with 
Lindley, and emphasizing the urgency of pressing on with the 
operation. Then in October he writes from Berlin, requesting 
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help for a Finn who is to travel to Russia with literature; and 
he asks Branting to obtain a Swedish passport for a Russian— 
*medium height, dark, between 25 and 30, made out for a repre- 
sentative of some perhaps non-existent firm: send it to me or 
Plekhanov' (who was the outstanding Russian Marxist of the 
1880’s and 189o's). In a letter of March 1901, Vecheslov asks 
Branting's opinion about a Swedish socialist, Karl Bórjesson: 
was he reliable?—reliable, that is, for taking part in this secret 
work. 

These letters of Vecheslov, and Lindlcy’s recollections, use- 
fully supplement the accounts of this embryonic network 
written many years later by a leading Russian member, V. M. 
Smirnov. Perhaps because Smirnov became a bolshevik, he 
omits any reference to Vecheslov, who became a menshevik. 
Nor does he mention the initial contacts made by Chaykovsky. 
Afterwards Chaykovsky was anathema to the bolsheviks, whom 
he opposed; in the Russian Civil War he headed for a while an 
anti-bolshevik government in Northern Russia. 

This small enterprise that was attempted already before the 
turn of the century was highly international. A chief initiator, 
besides Vecheslov, was a Norwegian-Russian socialist, Vincentz 
Garder, resident in Russia. Gàrder too sought Branting’s help, 
and a metal-worker, Axel Weüdel, was sent to Finland with the 
double task of promoting socialism and aiding the transport of 
Russian socialist literature. However, Gárder was arrested in 
St. Petersburg in 1899, and this transport line seems to have 
been suspended until Smirnov set it going again in 1901. 

Vladimir Smirnov eventually became well known in Sweden. 
He married Karin Strindberg, daughter of the great Swedish 
writer, and after the bolshevik revolution was for many years 
Soviet consul-general in Sweden. But at this time he was a 
student in St. Petersburg, a social democrat, soon adhering to 
the bolshevik faction. His mother was Finnish, he spoke Swedish 
as well as Russian, and he had many friends in Finland, 
socialist journalists such as Reino Drockila and A. B. Mäkelä, 
and also journalists like Konni Zilliacus and Arvid Neovius, 
who were campaigning against the russification which the 
Russian authorities were beginning to apply against Finland. 
With such contacts, Smirnov was a very useful man in the 
Russian revolutionary network. 
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At this time Lenin, who had left Russia for Western Europe 
in 1900 after his Siberian exile, was beginning his struggle to 
organize and inspire the Russian social democratic party as he 
desired (a struggle that was one of the causes of the splitting of 
the party in 1903: on one side were Lenin and the bolsheviks, 
on the other were the mensheviks, who would not accept 
Lenin’s insistence that the party must be a centrally controlled 
organization of professional revolutionaries). The paper Iskra, 
of which Lenin was the main driving force, began to appear at 
thc end of 1900. In letters of April 1901, Lenin (using the name 
Petrov) established direct contact with Branting and with 
another prominent Swedish socialist called Bergegren, giving 
the address of his publisher Dietz in Stuttgart. It was requested 
that two envelopes should be used for letters sent to Lenin: the 
outer one addressed simply to Dietz, and only the inner one 
addressed to Petrov (Lenin). 

For the next few years, while Lenin was fighting for control 
over Russian socialist publications produced in Western 
Europe (Iskra and its companions and successors), the Russian 
transport experts with their agents and helpers were striving 
to smuggle the papers and brochures into Russia. 

The main route was from Germany, where the transport 
chief Pyatnitsky had his base in Berlin. In this frontier zone 
(roughly, Lithuania and Poland), the Jewish socialist organiza- 
tion known as the Bund (with which Pyatnitsky had connec- 
tions) played an important part in the transport and provided 
many operators. Both special luggage and special clothing 
were devised; Pyatnitsky claimed that from two to three hun- 
dred copies of Iskra could be carried in a special waistcoat. 

According to another Russian expert, Bonch-Bruyevich, who 
was based first in London and later in Geneva, stores of litera- 
ture were set up in most of the principal cities and ports of 
Europe, while during the Russo-Japanese War socialist litera- 
ture was made available for Russian sailors in the ports of India 
and China and for Russian prisoners in Japan. Ingenious 
methods of transport were evolved. When the old trick of a 
double-bottomed trunk became too risky, a Swiss bookbinder 
invented a glue with which{thin sheets of printed paper could 
be stuck together to form a kind of board, which could be 
made into cases, cartons, bindings of books, backs of pictures, 
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or ornaments. Instead of a double-bottomed trunk, the trunk 
itself could be constructed of revolutionary literature. All that 
was needed to unstick the construction was a bowl of warm 
water. 

One strand in this web of smuggling was the northern route. 

In 1900, Smirnov (who used the name Paulson for this 
work) explored the labyrinth of islands outside the Finnish 
port of Turku, seeking possible ways. At first, little progress 
was made. In collaboration with the Finnish socialists Makela 
and Drockila, a few parcels were brought over by travellers 
from Sweden. But soon one of the travellers was caught. Some 
more regular arrangement was needed. 

Then Smirnov got to know Weüdel, who had already tried 
his hand for Branting and Garder, and in 1901 Weüdel agreed 
to take up the work again for Smirnov, who was acting on 
behalf of the Russian social democratic committee in St. 
Petersburg. 

When the literature from the West arrived in Stockholm, 
Swedish socialists repacked it into small parcels, which were 
then brought over to Turku in the regular steamers, being 
hidden in the coal by stokers. The chief agent Weüdel estab- 
lished himself in the Aland Islands, in the middle of this route. 

One of the main helpers in Stockholm was the socialist Karl 
Bórjesson, about whom Vecheslov had enquired of Branting. 
Bórjesson was a bookseller, and founded one of the best-known 
Swedish bookselling firms. 

Branting certainly knew of these activities and kept a 
benevolent eye on them, as is evident from a letter of Weüdel to 
him in September 1901. 

For a couple of years this line ran fairly well, with the loss, 
according to Smirnov, of only one parcel. But Weüdel was 
not an ideal collaborator. He naively supposed that the revolu- 
tionary movement would derive the greatest benefit if he 
assisted the greatest possible variety of organizations, and 
Smirnov often found that the Russian literature was mixed 
with Polish publications or those of the Jewish Bund. On one 
occasion Smirnov found himself travelling from Helsinki to 
St. Petersburg with a load of Bundist literature. Moreover, 
Weüdel's numerous assistants cost a lot of money. From late 
1902, this line was wound up, and in 1903 Weüdel, who, judging 
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by the way he wrote to Branting, was a simple man, emigrated 
to Australia. 

His replacement was not a simple man, but highly sophis- 
ticated, far from a socialist, and an extremely original figure. 
In November 1902, Smirnov made an agreement for transport 
with the leading political smuggler in Northern Europe at that 
time, the Finnish writer and adventurer Konni Zilliacus (1855- 
1924, father of the English politician of the same name). 

Educated for the law, Konni Zilliacus had devoted several 
years to farming, horses and a gay social life. Financially on his 
beam ends by his early thirties, he left Finland for ten years of 
adventure. After bossing a railway construction camp in Costa 
Rica and becoming a successful journalist in Chicago, he lived 
in Japan, Egypt and Paris. Returning to Finland in 1898, he 
soon made his mark as a journalist, in the van of opposition to 
the plans for russifying Finland. 

In 1900, the paper for which Zilliacus wrote was banned. 
The man who had held his own in Central America and Chicago 
was not dismayed. Zilliacus began to publish in Stockholm a 
stream of brochures and books, and his famous newspaper 
Fria Ord (Free Words), a worthy successor to Herzen's Bell. 

For five years, until the Russian pressure on Finland was 
relaxed in November 1905, Fria Ord, edited first by Zilliacus 
and then by his friend Arvid Neovius, maintained a well- 
informed commentary on events in Finland, of increasing value 
as newspapers in Finland were banned one after another. The 
varied past of Zilliacus had given him unusual qualifications, 
which made Fria Ord a brilliant underground newspaper. 
Zilliacus had been trained for the law, and learnt journalism 
in Chicago. He could not only concisely expound Finland's 
legal position in withstanding Russian encroachment, but also 
turn a withering paragraph denouncing a Helsinki tram- 
conductor who had been dismissed for drunkenness and 
recruited as a police spy, or warning that a certain itinerant 
acrobat was suspected of being a spy. And when a caution about 
his paper (published in Stockholm) came from a disapproving 
Swedish minister, he could reply that it was published without 
title and on a different day each week, and in Sweden was not 
sold but given away; consequently it was not, technically, a 
newspaper, and could not legally be interfered with. 
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At first, the paper was simply taken over by passengers in 
ships, and distributed to subscribers in Finland. The most 
courageous smugglers, wrote Zilliacus gallantly, were women, 
but he could not decide whether this was because they had a 
natural talent for smuggling, or because they did not under- 
stand how dangerous it was. 

But for regular large-scale transport, Zilliacus's daring girls 
were not enough. Of the many schemes he evolved and oper- 
ated, the boldest, simplest and most successful gives him a place 
of honour in the history not only of Finnish nationalism but 
also of the Russian revolutionary movement. 

Zilliacus bought an old yacht, and sailed several cargoes of 
literature to Finland. But it proved a clumsy and at the same 
time uncapacious craft. So he had a twenty-metre yacht 
specially built for the job. 

For three successive summers, he sailed this yacht regularly 
between Sweden and Finland. Although the Russian author- 
ities knew what was going on, and surrounded him with spies 
in Stockholm, he was never caught. 

In order to appreciate this, it should be explained that the 
sea between Sweden and Finland, or rather between the coast 
north of Stockholm and the Finnish port of Turku, may be 
divided into three areas. That nearest Sweden is fairly open sea, 
but in the remaining parts are situated first the Aland Islands 
and then the islands outside Turku. These two groups are 
almost continuous. 

On small maps, Áland appears to be just a few islands. 
Actually it consists of some 6,000 islands, and those outside 
Turku form a similar maze. So when Zilliacus, sailing from a 
Swedish harbour, Furusund or Sandhamn, suspected that 
Russian pursuit was dangerously close, he had plenty of scope 
for slipping away among the islands to the north and still safely 
reaching the Finnish coast with his cargo. In those days before 
aeroplanes and radar, these were fine waters for smuggling. Still, 
it was impressive seamanship; during the third summer, the 
Russian watch was tightened, and Zilliacus had to wait for 
favourable conditions—that is, really dirty weather, which 
drove the Russian boats to shelter—before risking the voyage. 

Altogether, Zilliacus smuggled sixteen tons of literature into 
Finland. This represents a greater quantity than one might 
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think; underground newspapers were usually printed on 
extremely thin lightweight paper—one copy of Fria Ord, for 
example, weighed less than three grams, or about one-tenth 
of an ounce. 

When Zilliacus considered that the risk had at last become 
too great, he sold the yacht, and the transport was continued in 
more ordinary ways. Though with the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1904, he turned to more hazardous operations 
than the transport of literature. With the growing unrest in 
Russia, Zilliacus, like many Russian revolutionaries, became 
more concerned with guns than paper, as will be described in a 
later chapter. 

Most appropriately, his yacht, specially built for smuggling, 
was eventually bought by the Russian government and used for 
training cadets at the naval base of Kronstadt. 

This gentleman adventurer and Finnish patriot was a 
valuable transport agent for the Russian revolutionary organ- 
izations. In November 1902, as mentioned, he agrecd with 
Smirnov to carry literature for the social democrats, and he 
willingly helped in this way any group working against the 
Tsarist régime. This broadmindedness cannot have been to the 
taste of the Russian social democrats, but Zilliacus was too 
useful to be discarded like Weüdel. In his memoirs, Zilliacus 
mentioned as an example of the Russian social democrats' in- 
tolerance that Smirnov had proposed that he should carry only 
their literature. To this Smirnov tartly rejoined in his memoirs 
that he had known Zilliacus far too well ever to have made any 
such proposal. 

Another colourful personality from whom the Russians 
received much help in these years was one more Swedish social- 
ist, Hinke Bergegren. It will be recalled that in the early days of 
Iskra Lenin had written to him at the same time as to Branting. 

Bergegren in some ways resembled Bakunin. He was anar- 
chist rather than socialist, in words a fierce revolutionary, but 
with great personal charm. For a few years around the turn of 
the century, the impulsive revolutionism propagated by Berge- 
gren (widely known simply as Hinke) and his younger col- 
leagues, Karl Bórjesson and Axel Holmstróm, through their 
paper Brand and the first Swedish socialist youth league, infused 
some raw vivacity into Swedish political and social debate. But 
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with the rapid growth of more measured socialism, Hinke's 
anarchical variety lost influence, and he was expelled from the 
socialist party in 1908. He remained always a champion of 
causes against authority, and achieved huge notoriety as a 
pioneer propagandist of contraception. 

Around 1905, the year of the first Russian revolution, it was 
particularly Hinke Bergegren and his young socialists who were 
the Russians! friends and helpers in Stockholm. In Hinke's 
papers are a number of letters from 1906, asking him to help 
Russian comrades on their way to or from Finland and Russia, 
and requesting the despatch to Finland of boxes of literature. 
Each box was numbered, and precise instructions were given 
for labelling, and for addressing covering letters. 

Smirnov's praise of the Swedish socialists’ efficiency must be 
set against the disappointment of Krupskaya, Lenin's wife. 
Indeed, about the transport work at this time in general, Krup- 
skaya writes critically. When she and Lenin were living in 
London in 1902-3, the technique was still primitive, she says; 
the code they used in correspondence was very transparent— 
‘handkerchiefs’ meant passports, ‘beer’ meant literature. 
Despite the expenditure of much money and energy, Krup- 
skaya concludes, probably not more than a tenth of the 
smuggled literature reached its destination. 

As regards the expenditure of energy, there is no doubt of 
that. Important correspondence was written in invisible ink 
between the lines of innocent-looking letters, and a Russian 
who lived in London at the time remembered how he was made 
to copy great quantities of letters from a German book of model 
correspondence, so that Krupskaya could write between the 
lines with invisible ink. This laborious procedure was not 
always successful; several of Krupskaya’s ‘invisible’ letters were 
intercepted and deciphered by the Russian police. 

Literature was poured into Stockholm, says Krupskaya, but 
when Lenin returned to Russia by way of Sweden towards the 
end of 1905, it was found that the ‘beer’ was stuck in this 
bottleneck; their literature was lying stacked in the cellar of the 
Folkets Hus in Stockholm. 

This does not necessarily clash with Smirnov’s story of success. 
During the years 1903-5, Lenin was for a great part of the time 
in conflict with most of the other leading Russian social demo- 
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crats, and literature from other sources may well have got 
through even though publications coming from Lenin and 
Krupskaya were seriously blocked in Stockholm. 

Long afterwards, a Swedish reviewer of Krupskaya's memoirs 
asked Hinke Bergegren what he remembered about this stop- 
page. Hinke explained that the fault had been on the Russian 
side; the literature had never been fetched, and in the end it 
was burnt. 

It scems likely that Hinke's memory was confused here—this 
was thirty ycars later, and he was well over seventy. Literature 
was gencrally not fetched from Stockholm by Russians, but 
despatched by Swedes; all accounts agree on this, and the 
previously mentioned letters of 1906 in Hinke's papers clearly 
document this method already established in earlier years. 
Hinke had perhaps recalled another occasion, when a mass of 
literature was burnt. 

In Hinke's papers there is a curt note of February 1906 from 
the customs-house in Stockholm, reminding him that 130 
boxes of books had still not been cleared. And in the archives of 
the Russian governor-general of Finland is a report, originating 
from the Russian minister in Stockholm, that there had arrived 
in Sweden from Lübeck 130 boxes of printed matter, addressed 
to ‘one of the extreme Swedish socialists. The freedom of pubh- 
cation and the inviolability of private dwellings do not allow 
the Swedish government to elucidate the real destination of this 
cargo, but the local authorities have reason to suppose that it 
is intended for Russia'. 

This was indeed a valuable cargo, being material from the 
library and archives of the Russian social democrats in Geneva. 
And in Stockholm it was burnt. 

The Russian transport expert Bonch-Bruyevich wrote about 
this afterwards with scathing indignation. He declared that the 
material destroyed included rare works and manuscripts going 
back to the 1840’s. 

In fact, though, this destruction was not the result of wilful- 
ness, but sheer mischance, which caused dismay also to those 
Swedish socialists who were aware of it. The man responsible 
for taking care of the literature had gone away, and a boy, 
given the task of cleaning the cellar where it was kept, thought 
that it was just rubbish, and burnt it. 
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Lenin sent a special courier to Bergegren, with a letter 
authorizing the courier to take charge of the literature, which 
was said to be either in the cellar, or in Bergegren’s keeping, or 
in Bórjesson's bookshop; but by then it was evidently too late. 

In the absence of a full account by Bergcgren himself, cer- 
tainty cannot be reached, but it is likely that two separate 
affairs—the regular transmission of literature and the special 
cargo of 130 boxes—became confused afterwards. 

During these early months of 1906, Hinke was fully occupied 
with another task which, he said, had given him grey hair. 
After the revolutionary events of late 1905 in Russia, hundreds 
of refugees streamed from there across to Sweden. These un- 
fortunates were often completely destitute, and Hinke became 
their benefactor. Even those who at once travelled farther had 
to be fed and helped, while the many who stayed for weeks and 
months had to be lodged and often clothed. 

A touching memento of Hinke Bergegren are the two neat 
notebooks in which he accounted for the funds he raised—and 
was granted by the Swedish socialist party and workers' organ- 
izations—to look after these refugees. On 27th February, for 
example, he bought five mattresses for 15 kronor, food for 
30 kronor 13 óre, and blouses and shirts for 7 kronor 80 óre, 
while on 28th April the landlord of a house where four refugees 
were living sent him a sharp note demanding their arrears of 
rent. To lodge refugees, Hinke even bought a house, which 
caused him great financial loss. 

Twenty-seven years later, Hinke wrote to the Soviet minister 
in Stockholm, Alexandra Kollontay. Recalling what he had 
done for Russian refugees in 1906, mentioning that his personal 
outlay had amounted to over 2,000 kronor, and explaining that 
he was now in difficult circumstances, he humbly asked if the 
Soviet minister could help him. It is not known whether this 
appeal produced any result. 

Some of the refugees stayed permanently in Sweden. A 
curious point in this connection was made long afterwards by 
Sara Mehr, who with her husband Boris Mehr was for many 
years a prominent figure in the inter-party welfare organization 
that had been formed among Russians in Stockholm already in 
1903. Intellectual refugees seldom liked Sweden, she said, and 
did not often stay there. Workers, on the other hand, found the 
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developing Swedish industrial life and trade unionism con- 
genial, and many settled in Sweden, working for such firms as 
Atlas, Separator, and Bolinders. 

While Hinke Bergegren was still busy with the refugees, he 
was faced with yet one more job. E. D. Stasova, secretary of the 
social democratic committee in St. Petersburg, came and asked 
Bergegren and his friend Holmstróm to make arrangements for 
the impending fourth congress of the Russian social democratic 
party. They agreed, and the congress was held in the Folkets 
Hus in Stockholm in April and May 1906, with 111 voting 
delegates, including Plekhanov and Lenin (who with the 
bolsheviks was outnumbered at this congress by mensheviks). 

Bergegren, Holmstróm and their friends served tea, milk and 
sandwiches to the delegates in the intermissions, and Branting 
made a speech of welcome in the name of the Swedish socialist 
party. Branting kept a little pencilled note signed by Lenin and 
Dan, inviting him to attend the sessions. The congress was a 
well-kept secret in Sweden, and nothing was publicly known 
until Branting himself wrote an article about it a month 
afterwards. 

However, the delegates were required to register with the 
police, and a mass of police material on the delegates and their 
coming and going is preserved in Stockholm. In a letter inter- 
cepted by the Russian police, one of the delegates, who rejoiced 
in the cover-name 'Mars', crossly described the thoroughness 
of examination by the Swedish police—‘The local Cerberuses 

. . even measure fingers’. 

According to an account (by Fredrik Stróm) of a convivial 
conversation many years afterwards between Hinke Bergegren 
and the former police chief Lars Stendahl, the latter had given 
Hinke permission to arrange the congress provided it was con- 
ducted in an orderly way; when it was over and the delegates 
were short of money to buy their tickets to depart, Hinke had 
to borrow money from the Swedish police chief to pay their 
fares. 

Although Stockholm was the principal centre of underground 
transport in Scandinavia during the years around 1905, and to 
some extent served also—as Bakunin had imagined forty years 
before—as base and refuge for Russian revolutionaries, another 
centre and refuge existed in Arctic Norway, where Bakunin's 
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proclamations had eventually been used for keeping out the 
cold. 

Krupskaya states baldly that small parcels were sent to 
Varde, but that after the receipt of one parcel some hitch 
occurred. For Krupskaya this was just one affair among many, 
she held in her hand threads stretching as far as Persia and 
Alexandria. But there was more to this enterprise in Arctic 
Norway than Krupskaya recorded, or probably knew. 

Finnmark, the extreme northern province of Norway, has a 
very long tradition of trade and contact, particularly among 
fishermen, between Norwegians and the Russians who sailed 
from Arkhangelsk and the White Sea. At the beginning of the 
century, leading citizens in two places in Finnmark, Kirkenes 
by the Russian frontier and Vardo a little farther away, were 
Ellisif Wessel and her husband, a doctor, in Kirkenes, and their 
friend Adam Egede-Nissen, a well-known socialist, in Vardø. 
And Egede-Nissen was the postmaster of Vardø. Despite the 
remoteness, it was a promising situation. 

At a Scandinavian socialist congress in Copenhagen in 1901, 
Egede-Nissen made the acquaintance of the Norwegian- 
Russian socialist Garder, who had been arrested in Russia, but 
had been freed as he had never given up Norwegian nationality. 
Egede-Nissen agreed to help Garder with smuggling socialist 
literature to Russia. 

By arrangement with a merchant in Vardø, parcels of litera- 
ture were hidden in barrels of salt fish that were shipped to the 
Russian port of Arkhangelsk. For a short time all went well, 
but then a barrel burst open while being loaded, the Russian 
authorities were warned, and the attempt had to be given 
up. 
But Egede-Nissen persisted in Vardo, and soon found Russian 
fishermen who would carry literature in their boats. This was a 
rare opportunity, for scarcely anywhere else could there be such 
an intensive traffic of Russian boats to foreign harbours as 
there was there, owing to the great fishing industry in those 
waters. 

Not content with this, Egede-Nissen (helped by Russians) 
printed Russian brochures and even a Russian weekly paper 
(Pomor) in a local office. While during and after the Russian 
revolution of 1905, refugees found a warm welcome in the homes 
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of Egede-Nissen and the Wessels. The latter even ran a kind of 
boarding-house for them. 

Owing to the traditional intercourse of Norwegians and 
Russians up there in the Arctic, this was the one part of Scan- 
dinavia where it was not unusual for local people to speak 
Russian. In Lenin's address-book from the years of the First 
World War, Ellisif Wessel is summed up as ‘a sympathizing 
Norwegian, speaks Russian, gave money’. This generous woman 
was also an enthusiastic translator from Russian to Norwegian, 
and even translated Marx into Lappish. 

The customary associations of the word ‘Arctic’ may make all 
this seem more strange than it really was. Thanks mainly to 
fish and warm currents in the ocean, Arctic Norway was—and 
is—by no means a cultural and material wilderness, as the 
widely travelled bolshevik Alexander Shlyapnikov realized 
when he was in those parts in 1915. 

However, the Norwegian authorities soon intervened and 
stopped Egede-Nissen printing and distributing Russian litera- 
ture. This Varde case, as it was called, led to a long legal battle 
and polemic, in which Egede-Nissen and his friends accused the 
Norwegian government of crawling before Russia—a sensitive 
point, as Norway had just in 1905 attained full sovereignty by 
severing the union with Sweden. 

Lenin had returned to Russia by way of Sweden and Finland 
in November 1905, at the peak of the Russian revolution. As 
1906 and 1907 passed, the mounting repression gradually broke 
the revolutionary organizations in Russia. One after another 
their members fell into the police net. Lenin had to spend much 
of the time in Finland, but eventually Finland was no longer a 
safe refuge, and in December 1907 he made a hazardous 
journey out over the ice to a ship bound for Stockholm, on the 
way to his second exile in the West. It would be nearly ten years 
before he went back to Russia. 

Like the whole revolutionary movement, Lenin was at a low 
ebb. The Swedish lawyer Hugo Lindberg, then a young friend 
of Hinke Bergegren, recalls how during this stay of Lenin in 
Stockholm, Hinke, who had a fine voice, used to soothe Lenin 
with old Swedish songs of the poet Bellman. Lenin must 
certainly have needed cheering. 

But characteristic of Lenin's tenacity is the letter he sent to 
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Branting while he was in Stockholm, using the name Frey, on 
28th December 1907: 

‘I have come to an agreement with Mr. Bórjesson. But un- 
fortunately he cannot look after all the letters and parcels for 
us. Please excuse me therefore if I turn to you again with the 
request to find for us one more party member, who could receive 
letters and book parcels in Stockholm weekly and send them on 
to Finland and Geneva. I intend to travel to Berlin on Tuesday. 
PS. I shall come to see you on Monday at four in the afternoon. 
If this is inconvenient for you, please telephone Hotel Malmsten.’ 

From Lavrov to Lenin, many Russians had sought Branting’s 
help. And his Russian contacts, begun as a young astronomer 
thirty years before, were by no means over. 
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The Red Base 


oration with oppressive force, and the technique of 

underground organization, became matters of life and 
death in many European countries. For several years beginning 
in 1898, Finland endured oppression and disunion, with a com- 
plex clash of loyalties. Russian revolutionaries were able to 
profit from this. The schemes of Ogarev and Bakunin had been 
built on little more than hope; now, Smirnov could call Finland 
‘the Red base of the Russian revolution of 1905’. 

Not only revolutionaries appreciated the freedom of Finland. 
The Russian poet Mandelstam wrote in the 1920’s that pre- 
revolutionary Petersburg ‘breathed through Finland . . . one 
travelled there to think out what one couldn’t think out in 
Petersburg’. And he recalled how every Finnish house con- 
tained a famous picture—a fair maiden, representing Finland, 
clasped to her breast a volume marked ‘Law’, while a double- 
headed eagle fiercely attacked her. This freedom-loving poet 
was later a victim of the Soviet purges. 

It was certainly strange that the autocrat of Russia was the 
monarch of Finland, the protector of her laws and institutions. 
On the whole, Finns had been quietly proud of their privileged 
position, and loyal to the Tsar. But towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, with the growing power of Germany, pan- 
Slavist opinion in Russia began to assert that Finland was a 
political anomaly and a strategic danger. The frontier of this 
land of the rule of law was only a few miles from St. Petersburg, 
the capital of the Russian Empire. As the authority of the 
Russian Tsar was, in principle, unlimited—so ran the Russian 
argument—the pledges given to Finland by Tsar Alexander I in 
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1809, which many Finns regarded as immutable, could be set 
aside at any time by expression of the autocratic will; a supreme 
ruler knew no limitation, and it was absurd to speak of Finland's 
rights. So in 1898 a new and ruthless Russian governor- 
general, Nicholas Bobrikov, was appointed, with a programme 
for the step-by-step incorporation of Finland into the Russian 
system. 

The Finns did not, could not, present united opposition. 
Some advocated compliance, hoping to appease Russia; Fin- 
land anyway had no chance of withstanding the might of the 
Russian Empire. And some Finns, hostile to the Swedish- 
Finnish tradition and the continuing influence of Swedish 
speakers in political and cultural life, saw in compliance a way 
of undermining this and strengthening the narrowly Finnish— 
that is, non-Swedish—tradition. 

Others regarded compliance as the path to disaster. They 
believed that the sympathy and support obtained by intensive 
propaganda in Europe and America could eventually compel 
a change in Russian policy; meanwhile, Finns should not co- 
operate with the Russian oppressors. Ás 1905 approached, some 
of these Finns, such as Konni Zilliacus, turned to collaboration 
with Russian revolutionaries, seeing Finland's only hope in 
revolution in Russia. 

It was indeed the Russian revolution that led to the mani- 
festo of November 1905 which suspended the regime inaugur- 
ated by Bobrikov—who had fallen to the bullets of the young 
Finnish patriot Eugen Schauman (who shot himself immedi- 
ately afterwards) in 1904. But just as after the defeat of revolu- 
tion the government was soon able to tighten its grip once more 
in Russia, so did Finland's position again begin to be eroded, 
though more gradually now. 

After the collapse of Tsarist Russia in 1917 and the bolshevik 
revolution, Finland's independence was acknowledged by 
Lenin's government. But to appreciate the dilemma of Finns in 
the early years of this century, it must be realized that but for 
Russia's involvement in war in 1914 and what this led to—the 
disappearance of the Tsarist régime—the Russian policy might 
well have achieved its ultimate aim of Finland's complete sub- 
jection. Though this does not necessarily mean that Finland's 
position would have been unendurable. 
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There could be no easy or agreed course of action for Finns. 
There never has been such in Finland's recent history, marked 
then by bitter civil war in 1918 and three wars between 1939 
and 1945 (two against Russia, the third against German 
occupying troops). 

In March 1915, Alexander Helphand (known as Parvus), a 
man who saw himself as an underground generalissimo, wrote 
in detail about Finland in a secret memorandum compiled for 
the German Foreign Office. Parvus declared that the Finns 
could be of great service, especially by assisting Russian revo- 
lutionary communications with the Russian capital, and setting 
up an information and transport service. Stores of arms could 
be built up, and arms and explosives smuggled into Russia. 
In 1915, this plan was out-of-date; but what Parvus envisaged 
had existed about ten years before. 

It was not only the socialist party—which already in 1907, in 
elections for the newly reformed Finnish Diet, won 80 out of 
200 seats—that in these earlier years provided useful allies in 
Finland for the transport work of Russian revolutionaries. The 
Finnish equivalents of Branting and Bergegren in this respect 
were often not socialists, but nationalist resisters of Tsarism, 
such as Konni Zilliacus. 

Certainly there were early contacts between Russian and 
Finnish socialists. But evidence is scanty—Finnish socialists 
were decimated by the civil war of 1918 and its aftermath, and 
after the victory of the Whites in this war, many of the Red 
leaders spent the rest of their lives as émigré communists in 
Soviet Russia (many of them disappeared in the Soviet purges 
of the 1930’s, but the best known, Otto Kuusinen, is still—in 
1961—alive and a member of the presidium of the central 
committee of the Soviet communist party). And a linguistic 
consideration that might be overlooked hampered contact be- 
tween Russian and Finnish socialists. Many Finnish socialists 
could speak no foreign language, whereas non-socialist Finnish 
resisters were more often students, professors, lawyers, journal- 
ists, educated men who would usually be able to converse with 
a Russian in some common language. 

Certainly, too, a militant tradition among Finnish workers 
did begin early. According to Herman Gummerus, a non- 
socialist who was in touch with this, at the time of the general 
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strike at the end of October 1905, a revolutionary organization 
of workers had some 5,000 members. There were contacts with 
Russian sailors and soldiers stationed in Finland, and in 1906 
the Red Guard of militant workers attempted to support the 
uprising (quickly crushed) in the Russian naval base of Viapori 
(now Suomenlinna, Swedish and Russian Sveaborg) on the 
islands outside Helsinki. 

At times, Finnish socialist newspapers gave valuable help by 
doing printing work for the Russians. The bolshevik paper 
Proletary was printed in this way at Viipuri in 1906-7. 

But still, substantial justification for Smirnov's phrase ‘the 
Red base! was provided by some non-socialist Finns. 

Passive resistance to Bobrikov's policy was organized by a 
group known as the Kagal. One of its leading members, Adolf 
Tórngren, developed close contacts with Russian liberals, but 
also occasionally helped Russian revolutionaries. 

The principle of passive resistance was to stand firm on Fin- 
land's laws and refuse co-operation with arbitrary measures, 
such as, especially, the new system of military conscription. A 
simpler illustration, however, is the post office. 

Towards the end of 1902, pressure was put on Finnish postal 
officials to open suspected letters. According to Finnish law, this 
was illegal. In a letter quoted in Zilliacus's paper Fria Ord, the 
head of the Finnish postal service summed up his standpoint: 

"Ihat which is a crime according to law cannot by an 
administrative measure be transformed into a justified action. 
To introduce the opening of letters by the Finnish post office, a 
law passed in the required way is necessary. The procedure 
which applies in Russia can be no guidance for procedure in 
Finland, whose laws are changed in accordance with other 
principles than those of Russia.’ 

But this postal director was compelled to resign, and replaced 
by one less steadfast. Finnish officials were in a difficult position; 
Russian pressure was steadily intensified, and not all could be 
expected to sacrifice career and livelihood. The meaning of duty 
and loyalty, of law and conscience, formed an ever more pain- 
fully tangled knot, which there was no agreed way to unravel. 

In this situation, a few began to turn from passive to active 
resistance. After several schemes had been tried and abandoned, 
Bobrikov was eventually assassinated in June 1904. In November 
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of that year, the Finnish party of active resistance was formed, 
with a programme of collaboration with Russian revolution- 
aries. 

Konni Zilliacus was the best known figure in this new party. 
For years he had closely followed the development of the 
Russian revolutionary movement, in which he had many 
friends. From Nicholas Chaykovsky, a leading revolutionary 
already about 1870, Zilliacus had acquired an uncommon 
knowledge of the history of the movement, about which he 
wrote a book that was translated into English (The Russian 
Revolutionary Movement, 1905). 

The closest Russian contacts of the Finnish active resisters 
were with the party of socialist revolutionaries (SRs). This 
party, like the social democrats, developed a 'fighting organiza- 
tion’, but unlike the social democrats, the SR fighting organiza- 
tion adopted political murder as one of its principles, and 
carried out numerous assassinations, of which the destruction 
by bomb of Plehve, Russian Minister of the Interior, was the 
most sensational. For preparing bombs and planning terrorist 
actions, as well as for more humdrum work such as smuggling 
literature, Finland, with tenaciously defended laws and sym- 
pathetic resisters, served on many occasions as base and refuge 
for the SR fighting organization. 

Leading SR terrorists like Azef and Savinkov were well 
known to Finnish active resisters. Azef is one of the most famous 
of all terrorists, and double agents. Gross and physically repul- 
sive, but highly gifted, for several years he combined the roles 
of leader of the SR fighting organization and informer to the 
Russian police, warning the police in general terms of impend- 
ing assassinations and bluntly prophesying failure to his terror- 
ist colleagues. Whether the attempts succeeded or failed, his 
prestige on both sides was fairly well assured. 

The description of Finland by Smirnov as 'the Red base' is 
borne out by many documents in the archives of the governor- 
general of Finland. On the whole, Finnish police and officials 
performed their duties in accordance with Finnish law, and 
were reluctant to accept Russian direction. The Russians had 
their gendarmerie in Finland, but its powers were limited. The 
Finnish police would hold suspects only for a certain time; 
arrested Russian revolutionaries were set free after a month, 
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unless proper documentation of the crimes they were alleged to 
have committed in Russia was received from the Russian 
authorities within that time. 

This Finnish law saved the chief underground organizer of 
the Russian social democrats, Leonid Krasin (‘Nikitich’), by 
profession an electrical engineer (and a brilliant one, as he was 
later an outstanding Soviet diplomat; at his death in 1926 he 
was Soviet representative in London). 

Arrested in Finland in March 1908, Krasin was imprisoned 
in Viipuri. Several attempts to escape failed. But after a month 
he was freed, as the Russian authorities had not supplied the 
necessary documentation to justify his continued detention. 

The staff and students of a bolshevik school and workshop 
for explosives, situated in Finland, who were arrested in 1907, 
were given up to Russia only after a prolonged legal battle 
between Finnish and Russian authorities. 

In a letter of complaint of November 1906, the Russian 
Deputy Minister of the Interior, insisting on more drastic 
measures, listed the benefits enjoyed by Russian revolutionaries 
in Finland in terms closely resembling those employed by 
Smirnov. A year later, the governor-general of Finland put 
the position clearly to this same Russian minister: 

‘The Russian administration has special powers, thanks to 
which it can arrest a suspect and establish his identity and 
membership of a criminal society. But the administration here 
can arrest a person only on the basis of direct suspicion of a 
definite crime, and for its every step is liable to legal action by 
the person concerned .. .” 

The legislators of eighteenth-century Sweden, of which Fin- 
land had been part and from which Finnish law stemmed, 
could have been proud of their work. 

Smirnov and his colleagues could count on help from many 
ordinary Finns, in addition to socialists and active resisters, in 
the work of forwarding literature (ferried from Stockholm) 
from Turku and Helsinki to St. Petersburg. 

Among the most useful helpers were Smirnov’s old mother, 
in whose knitting secret addresses were always safely concealed, 
and Finnish engine-drivers, manning the trains that went 
through to the Finland station in St. Petersburg. Arrived there, 
literature was taken away by workmen in their tool-boxes. 
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A Finnish railway official in St. Petersburg gave Smirnov 
contacts among station staffs along the whole line between 
Viipuri and the frontier station of Beloostrov. For urgent 
messages, it was even possible to use the private channels of the 
railway telegraphic system. 

When revolutionaries are described as being ‘in Finland’ 
at this time, it should be remembered that this often meant 
small places, such as Terijoki and Kuokkala, on the railway line 
close to the Russian frontier, only a few miles from St. Peters- 
burg. Not all writers seem aware of this; one sometimes reads 
for example of Lenin retreating ‘deep into Finland’, when his 
refuges were usually within about forty miles of the Russian 
capital, and his couriers could commute almost as quickly as 
though between London and St. Albans, Stockholm and Sóder- 
tálje, or Copenhagen and Roskilde. 

At the beginning of 1903, Smirnov became a teacher in 
Russian at the University of Helsinki. With the widespread 
anti-Tsarist mood in Finland, he had no difficulty in finding 
assistance. Sometimes he received useful information from the 
deputy police chief of Helsinki, through friends in shipping he 
could obtain cut-price steamer tickets, and later had Lenin's 
manuscripts typed in Finnish government offices. His home in 
Helsinki became the chief intermediate stage for revolution- 
aries travelling to or from Russia, including Lenin and (in 
1907) Trotsky. 

Revolutionaries could even assemble in Finland in fair safety, 
and many large and small meetings were held there, such as 
the bolshevik conference at Tampere in December 1905, when 
Stalin met Lenin for the first time. 

Smirnov met Branting in the summer of 1905, when he 
visited Stockholm and Copenhagen to beg for money for the 
revolution, though without result. Branting was sympathetic, 
but told Smirnov that Swedish socialist funds had been used up 
by strikes. The bolshevik thought it strange that when they 
discussed passwords for possible future communication, Brant- 
ing suggested ‘Karl Marx’ and ‘Capital’. 

While considering money, it may be mentioned that Stock- 
holm was one of the cities chosen later for the attempt to change 
the 500-rouble notes stolen by bolshevik bank robbers in Tiflis, 
in the Caucasus, in 1907. 
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A lesser but very successful enterprise was the ‘committee for 
assistance to needy Russian political émigrés in Finland', with 
a nominal committee of professors and Smirnov as secretary. 
According to him, most of the substantial sums raised (in 
1906-7) went to the bolsheviks. Despite official enquiries re- 
corded in the archives of the governor-general, the authorities 
could find nothing definite against Smirnov, although he had 
been accused by an informer of assisting a bolshevik fighting 
organization in Helsinki (where much of the money had indeed 
gone). This is a tribute to his efficiency as a smuggling super- 
visor. 

But a more important source of bolshevik funds was the 
writer Maxim Gorky, sympathetic to the bolsheviks, and at the 
height of his fame. In 1906 Gorky, accompanied by the bol- 
shevik Nicholas Burenin, was in America. For a while, until 
American opinion was outraged by the discovery that Gorky 
was not formally married to the woman with whom he was 
travelling, he enjoyed tremendous popularity. The sums that 
he succeeded in raising—despite this triumph of bourgeois 
morality—were transmitted to Finland, and there handed over by 
Smirnov and his colleagues to the underground director Krasin. 

Burenin was known in Finland as an amateur impresario, 
arranging charity concerts for needy Russians. Finnish resisters 
knew him as ‘Victor Petrovich’, one of the mysterious Russians 
who kept appearing in Helsinki. Adolf Tórngren described him 
as a pleasant young man evidently of wealthy family, son of a 
Moscow cotton king, and added condescendingly that he 
seemed somewhat vague and unpractical. 

This talented pianist Burenin, after the bolshevik revolution 
for a time director of the Soviet State Opera, must often have 
smiled his agreeable smile when telling Finns as little as pos- 
sible of his real affairs. From early 1905, he was head of the 
bolshevik fighting organization in St. Petersburg, under 
Krasin’s direction. As Smirnov was the expert in smuggling 
literature through Finland, so was Burenin the specialist in 
weapons and explosives. 

Burenin had served his apprenticeship in the literature line, 
working with Smirnov. A valuable alternative to the railway 
route was developed by way of the estate of Burenin’s mother, 
which was on the Russian-Finnish frontier—part of the frontier 
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actually ran through the estate. Instead of going right through 
from Turku and Helsinki to St. Petersburg by rail, literature 
was sent to a small Finnish station near the estate. Then all 
depended on the nerve and ingenuity of Burenin and his 
friends. 

The estate was a centre of social and cultural life. Musical 
evenings, literary readings and magic lantern shows provided 
opportunities for sending boxes between the estate and St. 
Petersburg; the Burenins were well known to local Russian 
officials, who enjoyed their hospitality, and their goods passed 
the frontier without question. Burenin sent his ‘library’ boxed 
to St. Petersburg, and loads of ‘apples’ and ‘potatoes’ from the 
country estate. After a party in the capital, his friends would 
depart with literature wrapped round their bodies and crammed 
in their instrument-cases. 

The amiable Burenin and his good friend, the equally 
debonair Eduard Essen, known as “Тһе Baron’, obviously en- 
joyed this danger-spiced social life, which involved much 
journeying with horse and sledge in the frontier forests, in- 
dulgence to Russian soldiers’ flirtations with the family’s maids, 
and avoiding premature discouragement of the wife of a 
Russian frontier official, who saw in these two charming young 
men eligible suitors for the hand of her daughter. 

The same happy chance of proximity to the frontier was later 
exploited also by another member of the bolshevik fighting 
organization, A. M. Ignatyev, whose family estate lay in 
Finland not far from the frontier, and was used in a similar way 
for smuggling. 

Ignatyev is however most famous as the husband in the so- 
called fictitious marriage of Elizaveta Schmidt, an heir to the 
millionaire Morozov. This girl was already attached to another 
bolshevik, Victor Taratuta, but as the latter was outside the 
law and so unable to touch her money, a marriage to Ignatyev 
was arranged in order to enable the bolsheviks to acquire her 
share of the Morozov fortune. 

Burenin, too, advanced far in the underground. When the 
bolsheviks began to prepare for uprising in St. Petersburg and 
established early in 1905 a fighting organization with Burenin, 
responsible to Krasin, at its head, the main task was finding arms. 

They were scarce. But miscellaneous weapons, and particu- 
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larly explosives for bombs, could sometimes be obtained in 
Finland—there were many reports of stores of explosives being 
raided—and rifles were sneaked out of the arms factory at 
Sestroretsk, near the frontier, where several workers in the 
factory assisted. 

The transport of such valuables to the capital occupied 
several specialists, of both sexes. Afterwards, women particu- 
larly recalled the harsh reek of dynamite (known conspiratively 
as ‘uncle’, and worn in belts and bandages close to the body)— 
overpowering when sweating in a close atmosphere. They used 
to apply strong scent heavily, and travelled for preference on 
the open platform at the end of the railway carriage, even in 
hard frost. 

Rifles were divided into barrels and stocks, and the pieces 
suspended from a towel or cord tied round the neck. Some girl 
students became virtuosos in this art, and could carry up to 
eight rifles. 

A transporter laden with rifles in this way was not able to 
bend. This could be awkward. One girl, known as ‘Fat Fanny’, 
was once rigged out with rifles together with a male colleague, 
*Molecule'. Suddenly Molecule noticed that a piece of cord, part 
of Fanny's apparatus for carrying rifles, was trailing from 
beneath her skirt. Neither could bend, and the street was full 
of people. The threat of discovery was averted by boarding a 
double-deck tram and Fanny mounting the stairs to the top 
deck first, while Molecule wound up the cord behind her. 

Fanny was also an artist in a rare speciality. She worked in a 
pathological museum attached to the St. Petersburg slaughter- 
house, making models of the meats of animals and birds, both 
sick and healthy. She invented a special material for the pur- 
pose, so effective that her models could scarcely be distinguished 
from the originals. Sometimes she would conceal documents 
and weapons in these models while making them. A certain 
ham in the museum contained a revolver which Fanny had 
been instructed to hide securely. 

One day the director of the museum, choosing models to be 
sent to an exhibition in Dresden, seized on this ham as a splen- 
did specimen of Fanny's skill; even the weight was just right. 
Fanny was awarded a diploma for her work shown in Dresden, 
including the unusually stuffed ham. 
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Not all the adventures of Burenin and his group were so 
whimsical. Several enthusiastic amateurs set about producing 
bombs. Burenin was once presented with a basket containing 
home-made infernal machines. An expert he consulted was 
horrified at their primitive construction, and told him to get 
rid of them at once, no easy task. So half an hour before he 
was to play at a concert, Burenin found himself scrabbling on 
the stecp and slippery bank of a canal, trying to drown a 
dangerous bomb. 

The situation was improved by setting up a bomb workshop 
and chemical group, which had a distinctly scholarly atmo- 
sphere—leading members were ‘Alpha’ and ‘Omega’, while 
the expert adviser was a professor known as ‘Ellipse’. On 
Krasin’s instructions, Trotsky, a leader of the St. Petersburg 
Soviet in 1905, was supplied with two powerful hand grenades 
by this group. Plans for a satisfactory bomb were obtained 
from a Bulgarian expert in Macedonia, and large quantities of 
fuses, bought in France, were imported through Finland. 
‘Natasha’ specialized in this job, travelling with her infant 
daughter as cover. 

For the comings and goings in Finland of Burenin’s group, 
the chief meeting-place was a well-known liquor shop in 
Helsinki run by Valter Sjoberg. This was an ideal centre, easy 
to find with its conspicuous sign, and visited by all sorts of 
people. Sjóberg was unfailingly helpful, whether the job was 
corseting Natasha with fuses, contacting shipping firms, or 
passing on tips from the Finnish police. Another advantage 
was that next door was a barber’s shop, useful for quick changes. 

Burenin’s travels in search of arms took him in the summer 
of 1905 to Switzerland and England, in order to examine the 
preparations for the large-scale enterprise described in the next 
chapter. It may seem strange that revolutionaries were able to 
leave or enter Finland with little difficulty. For this they had 
to thank particularly their Finnish friends like Sjoberg in Hel- 
sinki, and a socialist, Valter Borg, in Turku, who had influence 
with shipping firms. Passport control, too, was normally 
carried out not by Russian gendarmes, but by the Finnish police. 
Of the many ways of obtaining passports, one, simple though 
macabre, was a system of acquiring the passports of people who 
died in hospital. 
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The few weeks of glory of the St. Petersburg Soviet in 1905 
were ended by the arrest of its leaders, of whom the most famous 
was Trotsky, the fireball of 1905, just twenty-six years old. 
During 1906 and 1907, the group formed by Burenin, like other 
revolutionary organizations, was fighting a losing battle as the 
Russian government re-asserted its authority. A severe blow was 
the arrest in May 1907 of eleven members of a newly established 
bolshevik explosives school near Kuokkala in Finland. In June, 
Burenin was taken. Krasin, arrested in Finland in 1908 but 
freed, went abroad and devoted himselfto electrical engineering, 
soon breaking with Lenin. Those revolutionaries who still 
avoided arrest were compelled either to emigrate or to live 
quietly. 

Driven more and more to refuge in Finland, Lenin too re- 
treated abroad at the end of 1907. Closely followed, he evaded 
his pursuers by jumping off the train at the last station before 
Turku and walking into town, where he managed to find 
Ludvig Lindstróm, who had agreed to help him. 

Lenin was a hunted man, he told Lindstróm, and it was too 
risky to board the steamer for Sweden in Turku. The plan was 
that he should be taken out into the islands to meet the ship 
there. Steamer officers were used to such behaviour by refugees. 

It is well known from Krupskaya's memoirs how Lenin 
nearly lost his life when crossing unsafe ice with two island- 
dwellers, who were jovially and alcholically guiding Lenin. 
Probably many people reading this have reflected how different 
history might have been if Lenin had perished then. 

The story of Lenin's flight was told many years later by 
Lindstróm himself. Owing to unfavourable weather and the 
difficulties of transport, he and Lenin were delayed for several 
days in remote communities in the islands, assisted and enter- 
tained by, among others, a local policeman—a fact which deeply 
impressed Lenin: a people whose police fight oppression could 
never go under, he declared to Lindstróm. 

The incident when Lenin nearly drowned is known only 
from Krupskaya’s account; Lindstróm had by then returned to 
Turku. But from Lindstróm's story, it seems likely that a chief 
cause of Lenin’s alarm was that he could not understand a word 
of the language of the two convivial Finnish farmers who were 
his last hosts in the islands. This was probably neither the first 
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nor the last time that a Russian revolutionary may have wished 
that he knew Finnish. 

By 1908, the bolshevik fighting organization had ceased 
to exist. Some of the remaining material was hidden on 
Ignatyev's estate. Some arms were buried beneath a house in 
St. Petersburg. When this was recalled in 1925, Burenin 
enquired on the spot and learnt that at the time of the March 
revolution in 1917 students had dug up the arms and taken 
them away. 

From late 1905 to 1907, the transport of literature fro 
abroad had been largely replaced by publication in Russia (and 
Finland), for a time legal, then illegal, and transport work was 
more concerned with arms. But with the collapse of organiza- 
tions in Russia and the emigration of surviving members, 
transport of literature once more came to the fore. Lenin’s con- 
tacts with Branting and Bórjesson at the end of 1907 in Stock- 
holm, immediately after his flight from Finland, will be 
recalled. 

In 1908 G. Tomashevsky, a survivor of the fighting organiza- 
tion, received instructions from abroad to re-establish the route 
through Stockholm and Finland. Early in 1909, with a letter 
of authorization from Krupskaya in Paris, he linked up with 
old Finnish socialist contacts, Valter Borg and Santeri Nuorteva 
in Turku, and with railwaymen. He waited for the signal to 
begin operations, but then was informed from Paris that the 
plan had been given up. Tomashevsky heard reports of dis- 
agreement among the émigré leaders, and assumed that this had 
led to the plan being abandoned. 

The Russian social democratic party was indeed in a state 
of extreme disintegration, and Lenin's own faction was sadly 
splintered. And from the end of 1908 transport seems to have 
been largely concentrated on the eastern frontier of Russia by 
way of Germany, where the old expert Pyatnitsky was estab- 
lished once more, in Leipzig. 

But if the old Finnish route may have been suspended—for 
it is uncertain whether Lenin's contacts with Börjesson and 
Branting at the end of 1907 produced results—a direct postal 
service by way of Copenhagen flourished during 1908-9. 
Recently published letters of Lenin's wife Krupskaya to the 
bolshevik M. Kobetsky, who settled in Copenhagen in 1908 and 
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began operations there, are impressive cvidence of what could 
be done even in this time of depression for revolutionaries. In a 
period of about a year, the paper Proletary was sent by way of 
Copenhagen to eighty-four addresses in fifty-six placesin Russia, 
and during a period of three or four months nearly 4,000 
copies were sent. 

The newspaper went by post from Copenhagen to Russia. 
It was wrapped in paper covered with writing and then put in 
an envelope, together with a note from the editor, apologizing 
to the recipient for using his address ("learnt by chance") with- 
out permission, in order to safeguard him if the missive fell into 
the hands of the police. 

Krupskaya's letters, written between October 1908 and 
November 1909, contain detailed instructions to Kobetsky. He 
must not post the envelopes all together, but spread the posting 
over several days in several posting-boxes; use different kinds of 
envelopes, and if possible different handwriting. He must keep 
exact record of every despatch to each address, so that en- 
quiries from Russia could be answered. 

Kobetsky's chief cover in Copenhagen was the prominent 
socialist Gerson Trier. Krupskaya wrote to Kobetsky a letter 
that amounts almost to a manual of instruction about cover- 
addresses: 

‘It is rather inconvenient receiving letters from Russia direct 
to Paris. Correspondence to Paris is examined particularly 
closely by the Russian police. Can't you get some addresses in 
Copenhagen . .. This is the procedure. People will write from 
Russia to the address . . . The Danish comrade at once sends the 
letter to us . . . We pay the postal expenses. The addressee must 
fulfil the following essential conditions: (1) must be extremely 
conscientious and able to send on the letter the same day; 
(2) have a fixed place of residence . . . (3) not receive letters from Russia 
for anyone else . . . (4) the addressee must not be an excessively 
timid person and must bear in mind (a) that Russians will 
almost inevitably make twenty mistakes in the address and he 
will often have to do some explaining with the postman, 
(b) that an address once given is very difficult to cancel or 
change... 

*However, don't worry, it has never happened that a cover- 
addressee has had unpleasantnesses, even if the address has 
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fallen into police hands during a search . . . PS. Please stamp 
this letter (presumably an enclosure) and drop it into a posting- 
box, as letters arriving in Finland from Paris via Stockholm are 
all opened.’ 

The addresses to which Kobetsky sent Proletary included 
several in Finland, among which were socialist newspapers in 
Viipuri, Tampere and Turku, including the paper Sosialisti in 
Turku, whose editor Santeri Nuorteva had been contacted by 
Tomashevsky. So the northern route was operating, but now by 
direct post from Copenhagen. 

Long afterwards, Kobetsky was for several years the repre- 
sentative of Soviet Russia in Copenhagen. The experience he 
gained with Krupskaya was probably useful, for in the 1930’s 
Copenhagen was one of the chief centres of the underground 
work of the Comintern. 

It is clear from Krupskaya's letters that this system of direct 
despatch of thousands of newspapers by letter post must have 
been expensive. 

In the summer of 1908, despite the breaking and scattering 
of revolutionary organizations, Lenin, as Krupskaya explains 
in her memoirs, was well supplied with funds. Just at this time, 
the financial and matrimonial intrigues of Ignatyev and Tara- 
tuta brought some of the Morozov fortune into the bolshevik 
treasury. Krupskaya and Kobetsky had money behind them. 

By 1910, ‘Nikitich’, ‘Victor Petrovich’ and ‘Paulson’ had left 
the revolutionary stage; once more they were Krasin the 
engineer, Burenin the musician and Smirnov the university 
teacher. Finland was no longer the Red base. 

But Lenin was still Lenin. As the menshevik Akselrod ex- 
plained іп 1910 at the international socialist congress in Copen- 
hagen, Lenin was the only man who for twenty-four hours a 
day was occupied with revolution, who had no thoughts but 
thoughts of revolution, and who even in his sleep dreamt of 
nothing but revolution. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Voyage of the John Grafton 


nthenightof8th-oth February 1904, Japanese torpedo- 

boats attacked Russian warships at Port Arthur, and 

the Russo-Japanese War began, bringing military and 
naval disaster for Russia in the Far East, accompanied by 
increasing internal unrest that culminated in the revolution of 
1905. 

The Japanese military attaché in St. Petersburg was Coloncl 
Motojiro Akashi. On the outbreak of war he moved to Stock- 
holm. Not long afterwards, a visitor came and handed over his 
card. Akashi received him at once, asking if he was the author 
of a book about Japan, published in Finland, in Swedish, some 
years before. Surprised and flattered, the visitor confirmed this, 
while Akashi explained that the Japanese took note of every- 
thing that was written concerning their land. 

On this note of mutual esteem began the collaboration of the 
Japanese colonel with the former resident in Japan, the Finnish 
patriot Konni Zilliacus—one of the most extraordinary of all 
anti-Tsarist combinations. 

Zilliacus's plan, for which he gained Akashi's support, was 
nothing less than the co-ordination of action of all parties and 
groups hostile to the Tsarist régime. 

During the following months, Zilliacus travelled tirelessly 
round Europe, urging his plan on the leaders of the parties and 
groups—socialist revolutionaries, social democrats, liberals, 
Jewish Bund, Poles, Georgians, Armenians—but not mention- 
ing his Japanese backing. He organized two congresses, in Paris 
in October 1904 and Geneva in April 1905, attended by many 
of the outstanding figures. But Zilliacus was exasperated by the 
interminable talk; the congresses could agree only on gener- 
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alities; and the mecting in Paris led to disputes with his more 
cautious Finnish friends, and the founding of a new party, the 
Finnish party of active resistance, consisting of militants like 
himself, eager for action alongside the Russian revolutionaries. 
From early 1905, as Russia slid deeper into turmoil, Zilliacus 
devoted himself to the pressing practical task of delivering 
weapons for the initial flashpoint of the coming revolution. 

It was a bold plan. A shipload of arms was to be transported 
to the Gulf of Finland and there divided, some to be landed in 
Finland, but the greater part delivered to St. Petersburg, to be 
received and distributed by socialist revolutionaries. Zilliacus 
had to obtain not only arms, but also a ship, some smaller craft 
for the landing operations, and crews for all these vessels. 

The enterprise was highly cosmopolitan. The closest collab- 
orators of Akashi and Zilliacus were the old Russian revolu- 
tionary Chaykovsky in London, and the Gcorgian Dekanozi in 
Paris. Zilliacus's personal headquarters were in Copenhagen, 
but the chief centre of preparations was London, where, to 
begin with, there was little interference from the Russian police. 

Zilliacus was ceaselessly on the move through Europe, appear- 
ing in one city as Sinclair, in another as Williams, then Weissen- 
fels, another time Zimmerman. Telegrams and letters (inter- 
cepted by the Russian police and later published by them) 
flashed between London, Paris, Berlin, Geneva, between 
‘Henry’, ‘George’ and ‘Frederick’ (Zilliacus, Akashi and 
Dekanozi), arranging urgent meetings in a Hamburg hotel, a 
house in Camden Town, the Gare du Nord. 

As a convenient figurehead they used George Gapon, the 
Russian priest who had gained great influence with the Peters- 
burg workers, led them to the Tsar's palace on the grim ‘Bloody 
Sunday’ early in 1905, and escaped abroad after the massacre. 
Now Gapon was lionized in Western Europe, publishing in 
London The Story of My Life. The assumption that Father 
Gapon was the chief organizer of the voyage of the John Grafton 
is still often repeated. Krupskaya is partly responsible, as that 
is the version in her Reminiscences of Lenin. In fact Gapon proved 
incompetent in practical work, and contributed to the enter- 
prise little more than the glamour of his name. 

Indeed, Gapon's arrival in London brought complications, 
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up headquarters in the Charing Cross Hotel, they showed a 
lively interest in everyone Gapon met. Zilliacus and his men 
were drawn into many nerve-racking games of hide-and-seek to 
throw them off the track, using all the ploys of quick changes in 
cabs and tube stations and restaurants with two entrances, 
leaving red herrings in luggage offices, decoying the shadowers 
to Waterloo while ‘our man’ (as Zilliacus sometimes referred to 
himself) slipped away to the Continent from Charing Cross. 

Colonel Akashi was practical. To avoid attracting attention, 
he advised Zilliacus not to approach a munitions factory 
directly, but to obtain the arms through some agent or dealer, 
such as might be found in large ports; and not to insist on obtain- 
ing the latest kind of weapon, but rather choose an older model, 
which would be adequate for beginning a revolution. More- 
over, older models would be much cheaper. 

Zilliacus had already ordered 200 Brownings from America, 
but needed more small weapons. Plunging into the commercial 
demi-monde of Hamburg, he soon found a suitable firm, which 
was in touch with an agent of the King of Siam. This potentate 
was then establishing a new gendarmerie and equipping it with 
Mausers at the rate of 300 a month. The King of Siam was de- 
prived of one month’s consignment, and the Mausers and 
Brownings were shipped to Stockholm. 

But this was small stuff; rifles were needed. It appeared that 
an old-fashioned Swiss rifle, the Wetterli, could be supplied 
without difficulty. The versatile Hamburg firm could also offer 
a choice of steamships. 

There was subsequently much controversy about the Wetterli 
rifle. It was certainly obsolete compared with the best weapons 
of the time. A group of Finns, including military officers, who 
(independently of Zilliacus) approached Akashi with a view to 
acquiring arms, rejected the offer of the Wetterli. But the 
opinion of Akashi and Zilliacus, that the Wetterli was adequate 
for beginning a revolution, seems reasonable; if untrained men 
in a short period of street-fighting did not ignite the bonfire of 
revolution, the most modern weapons would scarcely give 
them victory. 

As a precaution, Zilliacus had given the Hamburg firm to 
understand that the weapons were intended for Norway (then, 
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had arranged for the Mausers to be paid for from the Nor- 
wegian capital; but this was not sufficient. Russian police agents 
had not been idle—but neither had Akashi’s men, and he was 
able to warn Zilliacus that the Hamburg firm was in ominous 
contact with Russians. 

Akashi's warning was justified. One of the Russian socialist 
revolutionary leaders with whom Zilliacus was intimate was 
Azef, probably the greatest double agent of all time, whose 
work for the Russian police was only conclusively proved years 
later. Azcf had attended the congress in Paris in 1904, had 
recently visited ‘Weissenfels’ in London, and knew a good deal 
about him; now in March 1905 he reported to the Russian 
police chief Ratayev that Zilliacus was in touch with Japanese 
and buying arms in Hamburg. 

But Zilliacus kept a move ahead. Instead of immediately 
breaking with the Hamburg firm, which would have driven 
the Russian agents to seck his traces elsewhere, he kept up cor- 
respondence with Hamburg, insisting that he must see samples 
of the rifles before the deal could be concluded. While thus 
spinning out the affair in Hamburg, he found an agent in 
Switzerland who could supply Wetterli rifles directly from that 
country—and who could at the same time ensure that for the 
time being none were sent to Hamburg. The Swiss agent sold 
his wares to Zilliacus, making a handsome profit, and the rifles 
and ammunition were sent via Rotterdam to London, where 
they were stored—after the part played by booksellers in 
previous chapters this will probably not be surprising—in the 
cellars of a bookshop. 

As revolvers and explosives had been obtained from English 
sources, there was an imposing cargo assembled in London: 
15,500 rifles, 2,500,000 cartridges, 2,500 revolvers, and three 
tons of explosives. To men like Burenin and Krasin, this would 
have seemed a fantastic dream. 

Now, ships and crews had to be found. 

As well as Zilliacus's international connections, the English 
contacts of Chaykovsky were probably useful. Chaykovsky had 
lived in London since 1880, and, it will be recalled, had been 
a founder of the Society of Friends of Russian Freedom and the 
Russian Free Press Fund, organizations which had cultivated 
goodwill for the struggle against Tsarism. 
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English sympathies in the Russo-Japanese War were with 
Japan, allied with England since 1902. In order to by-pass 
memories of Pearl Harbor, it should be mentioned that after 
the Japanese attack at Port Arthur, which preceded the declara- 
tion of war, the military correspondent of The Times began his 
article on 1oth February 1904 by declaring that ‘the Japanese 
navy has opened the war by an act of daring which is destined 
to take a place of honour in naval annals’. And Anglo-Russian 
relations were severely strained by the Dogger Bank incident in 
October 1904, when Russian warships on their way from the 
Baltic to the Far East fired on English fishing vessels in the 
North Sea. 

When Akashi bought a small steamship, the John Grafton, of 
315 tons, a sympathetic London wine merchant acted as 
nominal purchaser. 

Two steam yachts, Cecil and Cysne, were also bought. They 
would go to the Baltic ostensibly on pleasure cruises, so as 
owners and principal passengers were enrolled (for Cecil) an 
American widow, described by Zilliacus as being ready for any 
adventure, the more dangerous the better; and (for Cysne) a 
Norwegian-American ‘millionaire’, actually a simple carpenter. 

As captains for the fleet were engaged a Lett for the John 
Grafton, a Finn for Cysne, and for Cecil an English sea-captain, 
whose chief recommendation was experience of gun-running 
to Venezuela. 

The crews were also a mixed lot. Several men came from 
Finland, including a few socialists, one of whom, Jussi Lehtinen, 
wrote long afterwards an account of the expedition as seen 
from the forecastle. An official of the English seamen’s union 
gave some help in finding men, perhaps through Chaykovsky’s 
influence. But most of the men were recruited by Zilliacus, who, 
never at a loss, worked energetically in sailors’ pubs in the East 
End, and persuaded a sufficient number of Letts to desert their 
ships and join the expedition. 

Fortunately, two experienced Finnish maritime officers also 
joined: Erik Saxén, who became mate of the John Grafton, and 
John Nylander, who became mate of Cysne. Nylander was 
known as a bold adventurer. In 1897 he had fought as a volun- 
teer with the Greeks against the Turks. More recently he had 
taken part in bomb plots for assassinating Bobrikov, and made 
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daring voyages in Finnish waters, smuggling forbidden litera- 
ture. These two resolute sailors were to form the backbone of 
Zilliacus's expedition. 

Towards the end of July, the new crew of the 7ohn Grafton 
was sent to Flushing; the ship then went over, with the old 
crew, and anchored outside Flushing; a boat was rowed into 
port several times, each time a few men of the old crew were 
landed and a few of the new crew taken out to the ship. After 
several journeys, the change of crew had been unobtrusively 
completed, and the former crew was discharged at Flushing on 
28th July and sent back to England. On the same day, the 
London wine merchant sold the John Grafton. 

Meanwhile, the arms left London, in a tramp steamer bound 
for China. At the beginning of August, this vessel met the 
john Grafton off Guernsey, and the arms were transferred from 
ship to ship at sea. While this was being done the John Grafton 
made some large dents in the plating of the China tramp, but 
the anxieties of the captain of the latter were soothed by a 
payment of £500. 

The complications of ownership and responsibility produced 
by these manoeuvres had a fortunate result. The John Grafton 
was renamed Luna, but the old name was not thoroughly 
removed and could still be discerned. After the ship’s adven- 
tures in September her identity was quickly established by the 
Russian authorities. The diplomatic situation could have been 
awkward—an English ship (according to Lloyd’s Register) 
running guns, on the doorstep of the capital of the Russian 
Empire. 

The Marine Department of the Board of Trade made 
enquiry of the wine merchant in September. He replied that he 
had sold the ship to a foreign firm already at the end of July and 
knew nothing more of the affair. He had not realized his legal 
obligation to register the sale, and regretted this omission. The 
John Grafton was immediately, though belatedly, removed from 
the English register in the middle of September. 

After correspondence between the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office, where surprise at the wine merchant’s dab- 
bling in ships was expressed, the Russian minister in London 
could be assured that the John Grafton had passed out of 
English ownership before the voyage. 
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Now, early in August, the John Grafton was heading for the 
Baltic, with her cargo and her motley crew. 

As regards the two yachts, the plan had bcen that their 
ostensible owners should become members of the Royal 
Southampton Yacht Club, which would be in accordance with 
the supposed pleasure cruises they were undertaking. This was 
done for the American widow, and she steamed away in Cecil, 
with her son, his tutor, and, as additional passengers, Chay- 
kovsky's daughter and English son-in-law. But misfortune 
attended the departure of Cysne. 

At the last minute, Akashi had succeeded in obtaining two 
or three (accounts differ) machine-guns, and these weapons, 
together with 30,000 cartridges, were loaded into Cysne, which 
was lying at Ramsgate. But someone had talked too freely— 
Ziliacus suspected the Chinese cook—and customs men 
boarded the yacht and confiscated the guns. There could now 
be no question of joining the Royal Southampton Yacht Club, 
and Cysne had to leave without proper documents, though with 
a large stock of assorted liquor, which Zilliacus had bought 
from the obliging wine merchant as a gesture of goodwill— 
which he was soon to regret. 

Still, all three vessels were now away, and Zilliacus too left 
for Denmark, where he would meet them and give final in- 
structions. He knew that Copenhagen swarmed with Russian 
agents, so he appeared there in the garb of an English clergy- 
man, clean-shaven and with dark glasses. He had the satisfac- 
ton of not being recognized by several friends. In case a 
change of part should be necessary, he took with him a yachts- 
man's outfit, suitable for a member of the Royal Southampton 
Yacht Club. 

Akashi returned to Stockholm and settled down to await 
events, philosophically composing a short poem: 

‘I do this work not for glory, but for the love I bear my 
country, my sole object to serve it. I entrust my fate to heaven, 
which at this moment is black as pitch.’ 

The first news the ‘clergyman’ received of his fleet was that 
Cecil had arrived at Helsinger, north of Copenhagen. Going out 
there, he found to his dismay the terrified captain barricaded 
in his cabin and the crew roaring drunk. The English captain's 
Venezuelan experience had evidently not been sufficient pre- 
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paration. Despite his clerical attire, Zilliacus restored some 
order among the crew, with the aid of the Finnish tongue and 
his fists; but to appease the captain he had to steam on with 
him up to Gothenburg in Sweden, whence the passengers were 
to make an excursion to the waterfalls at Trollháttan, as part 
of their pleasure cruise. 

Returning by train and ferry to Copenhagen, Zilliacus was 
met by Nylander with alarming news of Cysne, now arrived at 
Коре, south of Copenhagen. While coming through the Kiel 
Canal, the Finnish captain and the Norwegian-American 
*millionaire' had settled down to some hard drinking with the 
German pilot, and had made such inroads into the wine mer- 
chant's stores that on the way out from thc canal the pilot had 
run the yacht hard aground. Assistance had been necessary to 
free the vessel, the pilot had been taken in charge by the police, 
local newspapers had reported the escapade, and, worst of all, 
it must be feared that Russian spies had caught wind of it. 

Going down to Kege, Zilliacus and Nylander were distressed 
to find a large crowd on the quayside by Cysne. The cook was 
playing Chinese songs on a gramophone and the two chief 
miscreants were drunk in the saloon. 

Decisive measures were called for. Nylander was sent to 
stiffen the command of Cecil, and Zilliacus decided to take over 
Cysne himself. He sent the two drunks to continue their junket- 
ings in Copenhagen and then Oslo, hoping that they would 
draw the Russian sleuths on to this false trail. 

But Zilliacus himself had made a bad mistake. In Copen- 
hagen that morning, a Sunday, finding that his supply of 
tobacco was almost finished, he had knocked up a tobacconist 
near his hotel, although the shop was closed. Apparently such 
behaviour from an English clergyman on a Sunday morning in 
Copenhagen was highly extraordinary; anyway, it had caused 
a local sensation. Zilliacus left the hotel forthwith, and ap- 
peared next day resplendent as a member of the Royal South- 
ampton Yacht Club. 

The next upset was bad news from the north. One of Zilli- 
acus’s friends in Finland, Victor Furuhjelm, travelled to St. 
Petersburg to see what arrangements had been made there for 
receiving the arms. He returned to say that there was no sign 
of any preparations. 
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This was serious. Perhaps the John Grafton would have to be 
directed up the Finnish coast, instead of into the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Furuhjelm's colleague Carl Frankenhaeuser went at once 
to report to Zilliacus in Copenhagen. Together they waited 
for the John Grafton, but in vain; evidently the ship had already 
passed through into the Baltic. 

When Azef's double-dealing eventually became known, it 
was assumed that he had been responsible for the failure in St. 
Petersburg. Certainly, he knew and reported to the Russian 
police a good deal about Zilliacus; and with his authority in the 
socialist revolutionary party it would have been easy for him 
to hamstring the realization of any plan for St. Petersburg. 
However, Azef's own position just at that time was uncertain, 
his relations with his Russian masters in the police were un- 
comfortable owing to a change of chief. 

Another socialist revolutionary, the engineer Rutenberg, 
who in January had rescued Gapon after the massacre of 
Bloody Sunday, explained afterwards that he, Rutenberg, had 
been entrusted by the socialist revolutionary central committee 
with organizing the reception of the arms in Russia, but that he 
had been arrested a few days after arriving in St. Petersburg. 

It was Rutenberg who in 1906 arranged the murder of Gapon, 
who was believed to have entered the service of the Russian 
police. This was the same Rutenberg who after the First World 
War became a leading figure in Palestine. 

Still, whoever was responsible for the breakdown at the 
Russian end, Zilliacus and his Finns did not intend to give up. 
Cecil, with Nylander, set out for Viipuri in Finland, and Cysne 
too proceeded under Zilliacus's command into the Baltic. 

Calling at the Swedish harbour of Karlshamn, without 
proper documents for Cysne, Zilliacus had at last some joy of 
the wine merchant's liquor, which so far he had cursed for the 
damage it had caused. The Swedish customs men were at first 
doubtful about the undocumented yacht flying the American 
flag; but a good tot of whisky smoothed over the edges of the 
yarn that Zilhacus had concocted for them, and he was able 
to continue unhindered to Stockholm. 

Meanwhile the John Grafton had arrived at the appointed 
meeting-place off a small island in the Gulf of Finland. Finding 
no one there, the captain steamed back to Copenhagen. 
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Zilliacus’s colleagues in Finland had sent into the Gulf two 
successive expeditions to meet the arms ship and warn of the 
miscarriage in St. Petersburg; but neither of them found the 
ship. Probably the John Grafton had come and gone between 
the two expeditions. 

Cecil came as planned to Viipuri, where the passengers were 
to make more excursions to beauty spots. The local gendarmes 
were suspicious; eventually, however, owing to the American 
nationality of the owner, and the gallant intervention in her 
favour of an aide-de-camp of the Tsar who happened to be at 
hand, the yacht was allowed to proceed to Stockholm, putting 
in on the way at Helsinki on account of the widow's sea- 
Sickness. 

But Nylander, a well-known resister of Russian oppression, 
was recognized in Viipuri—the gendarmes had been warned 
about him from Copenhagen—and arrested. Taken to Helsinki, 
he at once bluffed his way frec by playing on the dire conse- 
quences of outraging Cecil’s Stars and Stripes, and, heavily 
disguised, set off for the northern coast of Finland, to meet the 
John Grafton. 

For it had been decided that the arms ship must go to the 
north, up into the Gulf of Bothnia, to land her cargo at points 
along the Finnish coast. 

But not only the yachts had trouble with their crews. Zilli- 
acus, now Mr. Williams in Stockholm, was descended upon by 
the captain of the John Grafton, who was heartily sick of the 
whole affair. Having returned from the Gulf of Finland to 
Copenhagen, he had left his ship and crew there, as he declared, 
in a state of mutiny. Zilliacus at once sent to Copenhagen 
another of his Finnish colleagues, Almar Fabritius, with in- 
structions to do what he could, giving him a little money, all 
that he could spare—it was clear that Japanese funds were 
running out. 

Fabritius discussed the position in Copenhagen with Saxén, 
mate of the John Grafton, and found that while some of the crew 
had passed from discontentedness to dead-drunkenness, the dis- 
couraged captain had painted the situation blacker than it 
really was. The main trouble had been simply bad food. 
Fabritius bought fresh stores, Saxén took command, and once 
more the John Grafton set out, this time for Northern Finland. 
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Weary from his struggles with the unreliable crew and the 
timid captain, Saxén tried to snatch some sleep; but then the 
ship soon ran aground. She was freed, but after that Saxén did 
not dare to close his eyes. His task was not made easier by the 
fact that he knew English, but the Lettish sailors German. 

Early on 4th September, the John Grafton arrived off Kemi, 
in the far north of the coast of Finland, to be met as arranged by 
Nylander and a stout group of local men. Nylander had 
difficulty in recognizing his friend Saxén, so haggard and ex- 
hausted was he after sleeplessly forcing his vessel through the 
Baltic and up the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The first consignment of arms was successfully unloaded, the 
greater part being dumped for the time being on an incon- 
spicuous reef called Móylynkari. Nylander, as the older and 
more experienced sailor, took command, and the ship set off 
for the next unloading place, farther south, on the island- 
studded coast between Kokkola and Pietarsaari. 

Nylander inspected the ship with curiosity. A 300-tonner 
built in 1883, she was no doubt an unimposing craft. Long 
afterwards, Nylander said she was the filthiest ship he had ever 
seen; the crew's quarters were so verminous it was impossible 
to sleep there. 

The new captain found a fine collection of flags of many 
countries, but the navigating equipment was in poor shape. 
Most seriously, while there was a splendid set of charts of the 
Gulf of Finland, the original destination, there were only some 
general charts of the Gulf of Bothnia, the difficult waters where 
he was navigating now. It had not been possible to obtain 
adequate charts in a hurry in Copenhagen. 

Late on 6th September, the John Grafton reached the next 
meeting-place near Pietarsaari, and during the night the second 
delivery of several hundred rifles was unloaded into the boats 
of local helpers. It was decided that the rest of the cargo should 
be discharged in the Aland Islands, where it could be divided 
and distributed to points on the mainland. As regards the ship 
herself, according to the original plan she was to be scuttled on 
completion of the voyage; now, the economical suggestion was 
made that documents might be faked which would enable the 
ship to be sold somewhere abroad. 

These plans were not to be realized. Heading out to sea again 
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early on the misty morning of 7th September, the John Grafton 
ran hard on to an underwater reef; and there she stuck, not far 
from the shore, and only a few miles from the town of Pietar- 
saari, with the greater part of the arms still on board. 

It was not possible to free the ship. Nylander, Saxén and 
their men laboured for several hours, taking as much of the 
cargo as they could to a nearby island in the ship's boats. While 
steam lasted, the ship's winches could be used for hoisting the 
boxes of rifles; then they continued by hand, breaking open the 
boxes in the hold. In the afternoon the wind rose, and the work 
had to be abandoned. Nylander had already realized that 
there was no chance of saving what was left of the cargo, and 
decided that the ship should be blown up. 

Not least of the captain's anxieties was the fate of his crew. 
Some of the Finns could slip ashore and return quietly to their 
homes, but not the Letts. Fortunately, in the evening one of 
the chief local helpers, a bank manager in Pietarsaari, came out 
in his motor-boat and promised to send two yachts the follow- 
ing morning, thus providing the possibility of escape over the 
sea to Sweden. 

The night was stormy, with strong wind and heavy rain. 
Now and then the stranded ship would shudder violently. 
Nylander and Saxén worked coolly on, parcelling revolvers. 

Recalling this night many years afterwards, Nylander did 
not dwell on his own feelings. He was used to emergencies, to 
facing Turks and Russians, handling bombs and boats. But 
these last hours of his command must have been bitter. 

The next morning, no yachts appeared. The bank manager's 
return to Pietarsaari had been delayed by the storm. 

The nervous strain must now have been severe. Discovery 
must come soon, and Russian counter-action would no doubt 
be vigorous. Not since 1863, the time of Bakunin and the voyage 
of the Ward Jackson, had an attempt been made to run through 
the Baltic a whole shipload of guns for revolution. 

Late in the morning, a small boat appeared. In it were two 
customs men. Clambering up to the John Grafton, they were 
astonished to find the deck of this ship in distress littered with 
rifles and ammunition-boxes. 

Nylander pointed out to the customs men that they were 
heavily outnumbered, and promised that if they behaved 
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themselves, when the yachts arrived and the ship could be 
blown up they would be allowed to leave in their boat. Then 
he shut them in the saloon, and they were given coffee. 

At last, the yachts arrived. Preparations for the blowing up 
were completed. One yacht departed. The customs men were 
set free. As a last gesture of defiance, Nylander hoisted a red 
flag to the masthead of the John Grafton. 

At ten minutes to four, Nylander left his ship and joined 
Saxén and his men in the second yacht, reckoning that they 
had ten minutes left before the explosion. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of 8th September 1905, the 
John Grafton blew up. The boldest and most nearly successful 
gun-running expedition in the history of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement had reached its end оп an obscure reef off 
the coast of Finland. 

The hull of the ship was smashed, but not blown to pieces. A 
mass of twisted metal remained above the water. 

After a stormy and perilous voyage, the two yachts reached 
the Swedish coast. Through the efforts of Zilliacus and Chay- 
kovsky, the Lettish sailors were rapidly dispersed to distant 
ports, out of reach of the Russian authorities. 

Reporting to Zilliacus in Stockholm, Nylander was met with 
angry reproaches for the disaster. It cannot be surprising that 
Zilliacus lost his self-control after this sad ending to the enter- 
prise that had cost such labour, the climax of his five ycars of 
struggle against Russian rule. The two men parted, not to be 
reconciled until 1914, when Russia's new involvement in war 
again offered possibilities of foreign co-operation in damaging 
Tsarist Russia through Finland. 

Of the rifles landed near Kemi, the main dump on Móylyn- 
kari was soon discovered by a roving scrap-iron dealer, known 
after his trade as ‘Scrap’, who promptly reported his find. 
This became known about the same time as the police chief at 
Pietarsaari reported the widely heard blowing up of the ship. 

The Tsar wrote ‘a nasty business’ on the official report of the 
discovery near Kemi, and the Russian authorities acted 
energetically. Most of the arms from the Kemi district were 
soon seized, though Finnish investigators who many years 
afterwards made local enquiries estimated that some 400 rifles 
were concealed and kept. 
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Around Pietarsaari, too, most of the rifles that had been 
unloaded were soon seized; there had been no time to hide 
them thoroughly. 

To recover the arms still in and around the wreck of the 
John Grafton, a Russian naval diving unit worked for a fort- 
night, salvaging several thousand weapons. Eventually, a total 
of over 9,000 rifles collected in different places was transported 
to Kronstadt by a Russian cruiser. 

The wreck of the John Grafton was sold by auction for scrap, 
but remained where it was until 1908. When what was left was 
then removed, another 300 rusty rifles were found, to be sunk 
at sea with due formality by a special commission. 

In 1930, a memorial stone was erected on a nearby rock. 

By no means all the arms werc accounted for by the Russian 
authorities, though during the following years several small 
caches were found in lonely places on the coast. Some of the 
cargo was probably lost for ever in the sea. Much was dispersed 
in small quantities among fishermen and local people. 

The organization particularly concerned with the expedition, 
the Finnish party of active resistance, obtained only some 300 
rifles from the cargo. A small consolation was that Zilliacus 
succeeded in bringing over from Stockholm, in Cysne, the 300 
Mausers and 200 Brownings which had comprised his first 
substantial purchases of arms. 

Some at least of the scattered weapons were put to use. Not 
only during the general strike a few weeks later in 1905, but 
also during the civil war in 1918, Wetterli rifles from the John 
Grafton, known as ‘Grafton rifles’, were in evidence. 

And some found their way to the bolsheviks. Burenin 
managed to lay his hands on an unspecified quantity for the 
fighting organization in St. Petersburg. 

The bolsheviks had little to do with the early stages of the 
John Grafton venture, which from the Russian end were 
managed, or mismanaged, by socialist revolutionaries. 

Lenin in Geneva had talked with Gapon, and, though the 
bolsheviks soon realized Gapon’s limitations, Krupskaya makes 
it clear that Lenin appreciated the possible significance of the 
expedition; it was a passing from words to deeds—the workers 
had to receive arms at all costs. 

Burenin was instructed by Krasin to find out whether the 
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bolsheviks could share in the cargo. After talking with Lenin 
and Gapon, and visiting Chaykovsky in London, Burenin 
reported to Krasin that it seemed a shaky enterprise. 

However, after the breakdown of plans for receiving the 
arms in St. Petersburg, an appeal was made to the bolsheviks 
for help. The bolshevik Litvinov in his recollections of this time 
wrote that the appeal came from the socialist revolutionaries, 
after which Burenin asked him to prepare to receive the arms. 
Elsewhere, in a letter to Lenin and Krasin, Litvinov wrote 
that the Finns had asked him for help. 

Anyway, Litvinov had busied himself with a team of helpers 
digging pits to store the arms on an island off the Estonian 
coast, but the ship had never appeared, and then came the 
news of its loss. 

Several members of Burenin's group mention plans for 
storing arms from the John Grafton in the Lutheran cemetery 
in St. Petersburg. 

Another detail suggests that these bolsheviks tried hard to 
share in the cargo. According to Smirnov and Burenin, Krasin 
was in Helsinki in August 1905, and talked with two well- 
known Finnish political figures, Johannes Gummerus, a leader 
of the party of active resistance, and Adolf Tórngren, who was 
not a member of that party but knew well what was going on 
(he had recently visited ‘Mr. Zimmerman’ in London and found 
him engrossed in nautical charts, clergyman's clothing, and 
price-lists for machine-guns). Smirnov believed that Krasin 
then discussed in Helsinki the division of the John Grafton’s 
cargo. So little is known for sure of Krasin’s work as director 
of underground operations that Smirnov’s hint is important; 
but it is uncertain how much Smirnov knew, as he was the 
specialist in smuggling literature, not guns. Burenin wrote that 
the meeting in Helsinki ‘gave brilliant results’, but specified 
only experiments with bombs in Finland. 

Tórngren seems to have been for these Russian revolution- 
aries a useful link with Finnish resisters. In his voluminous 
memoirs, though he records aiding Krasin by raising for him a 
few thousand roubles some weeks later at the time of the strike 
in St. Petersburg, he makes no mention of meeting Krasin at 
this earlier time, when the John Grafton was still pounding east- 
wards. He does mention receiving some odd telegrams and 
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letters from Burenin, Smirnov and Lenin himself, urgently ask- 
ing for a mecting with him. These puzzling messages he 
meticulously preserved and they can still be seen in his papers. 
Torngren connects them with a meeting with Gapon in Finland 
which he later helped to arrange for the bolsheviks; but they 
probably had to do with either the John Grafton or the attempts 
of Smirnov and Burenin at this time to obtain funds in Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen. 

'That the bolsheviks probably made determined efforts to 
acquire a substantial armoury at one stroke by cutting in on 
the John Grafion's cargo is worth bearing in mind, for subse- 
quently bolshevik writers have sometimes written scornfully of 
the whole expedition, branding Zilliacus as a mere reckless 
adventurer. 

Such scorn is misplaced, for the bolshevik attempt at a 
similar voyage through the Black Sea in 1906 was much less 
successful, and much was known about it, too, by the Russian 
police beforehand. This job was undertaken again by Litvinov, 
later famous as Soviet Commissar for Forcign Affairs. After 
buying arms, mostly in Belgium, almost as adventurously as 
Zilliacus—for example, posing as an Ecuadorian officer— 
Litvinov was shipwrecked in the Black Sea and the venture 
was a total loss. 

When in 1906 Zilliacus and Akashi met again, and for the 
last time, the whole situation had changed. 

During August 1905, while the gun-running expedition was 
making its way through the Baltic, the Russian statesman Witte 
was negotiating with the Japanese Foreign Minister at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, under the auspices of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. The peace treaty was signed on 5th 
September, the day after the first delivery of arms from the 
John Grafton near Kemi. The war, the occasion of Japanese 
support for revolutionary activity in Russia and Finland, was 
over. 

After a visit to Japan, Akashi returned to Europe, this time 
to Berlin. In 1906, a pamphlet appeared in Russia containing 
letters exchanged between Zilliacus and others who had been 
concerned in buying arms, in particular a letter from Zilliacus 
to Akashi in which he listed his expenditure of, apparently, over 
£20,000, mostly for rifles. 
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This is the only direct clue to how much money Akashi laid 
out on these underground activities. Taking into account the 
evidence of help to Georgians and Poles as well as to Finns and 
Russian socialist revolutionaries, the buying of arms and all the 
expense that Zilliacus's expedition must have involved, it seems 
clear that some tens of thousands of pounds may have been spent. 

Except perhaps to a few people in his confidence, Zilliacus 
had always said that the funds he disposed of came from sym- 
pathizers in America. Although a few weeks after the end of the 
John Grafton the political situation in Finland was transformed 
by the November manifesto, suspending most of the oppressive 
Russian measures, and Zilliacus was soon able to return to live 
peacefully in Finland, the appearance of the pamphlet was not 
pleasant for him, even though the letters were widely assumed 
to be forgeries. 

How had the letters fallen into the hands of the Russian 
police? When Zilliacus met Akashi again in Berlin in 1906, they 
discussed this question, and came to the conclusion that the 
letters must have been opened and photographed by the French 
police, doing a service for their Russian colleagues. 

These revelations compromised Akashi's official position, and 
he was recalled to Japan. However, he continued his career 
with distinction and reached general's rank, dying in 1919. His 
Japanese biography is composed as a patriotic eulogy. 

A similar though smaller gun-running voyage in 1906, when 
2,500 Wetterli rifles were smuggled into Finland in the motor 
schooner Peter, was a purely Finnish affair, without Russian 
connections. Erik Saxén, of the John Grafton, took part in it. 
Although the organizers learnt from some of the weaknesses in 
Zilliacus's planning and tried to secure more reliable partici- 
pants, this expedition, too, suffered from heavy drinking and the 
mistakenly assumed suitability of a former gun-runner to 
South America. Again, although the cargo was landed success- 
fully, a large part was soon captured by the authorities. Reliable 
people in Finland were too few and too inexperienced for the 
effective distribution and concealment of large quantities of 
arms. 

As the English minister in St. Petersburg reported, the John 
Grafton affair caused great alarm to the Russian authorities. 
The files of the governor-general of Finland for the next few 
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years are filled with frightening reports, forwarded by the 
Russian police from agents in ports all over Europe, forecasting 
the transport of arms to Finland. The mood was neatly caught 
by a caricaturist who sketched a fleet of ships, James Grafton, 
Tom Grafton, Willy Grafton, Patrick Grafton, and so on, bursting 
with cannon, approaching l'inland from every possible direc- 
tion. The governor-general’s files are also filled with weary 
complaints from the customs, protesting at the absurd examina- 
tions and fruitless vigils to which they were continually being 
commanded. 

When Finland became independent and Zilliacus wrote his 
memoirs, he reflected that his failure with the John Grafton had 
perhaps been for the best; otherwise the weapons could easily 
have come into the hands of the Red Guard, the revolutionary 
and class-conscious Finnish workers, who, he believed, had 
only been restrained from all sorts of excesses by lack of arms. 

After that blunt opinion, the coolness of bolshevik writers 
towards Zilliacus is not surprising, despite the many services 
he and his friends had done them. 

Although Zilliacus enjoyed brilliant success as a smuggler 
of literature, it is clear that he attempted too much when he 
turned to arms. Certainly he could not be blamed for the 
collapse of Russian co-operation—perhaps inevitable with Azef 
in the picture; but the organization in Finland also was too 
sketchy and improvised. Still, none of the Russian revolu- 
tionary organizations ever came as near success in importing 
a shipload of arms as Zilliacus did. 

The voyage of the John Grafton helped to create a tradition 
in Finland. The exploits of Zilliacus were a source of inspiration 
to that younger generation of militant Finns who seized a 
similar opportunity a decade later, fighting then with German 
support against Russia involved in war. In 1015-16, nearly two 
thousand Finns travelled secretly through Sweden to Germany, 
and were there trained to form Jager Battalion 27 ofthe German 
army. After serving on the Eastern Front, the battalion was 
shipped to Finland early in 1918, soon after the beginning of 
the Finnish Civil War, and provided a nucleus for Manner- 
heim’s White Army. And in the autumn of 1917, cargoes of 
arms and military equipment were transported from Germany 
to Finland in the ship Equity and the submarine U 57. 
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Whether this tradition was beneficial or harmful to Finland 
has been a matter of dispute among Finns ever since. There can 
be no doubt that the elegant Konni Zilliacus and the dirty 
little steamship John Grafton were among its chief creators. 
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CHAPTER V 


Lenin's Friend 


he photograph of Alexander Shlyapnikov reproduced in 

this book is inscribed on the back: ‘To Fredrik Stróm, 

from Shlyapnikov, Lenin's friend'. The life of Alexander 
Shlyapnikov began humbly and ended tragically; the exact 
dates of both his birth and his death are uncertain. From 1914 
to 1917 he was the key man in the northern underground. 

During the years just before 1914 there seems to have been 
a lull. It became possible to publish socialist newspapers in 
Russia; the bolshevik Pravda began to appear in 1912, evaded 
bannings by repeated change of name, and was suppressed only 
just before the outbreak of war in 1914. Transport from abroad 
was no longer so urgent. From 1912 to the outbreak of war, 
Lenin lived in Austrian Poland, close to the Russian frontier, 
and underground communications were concentrated there. 

The northern route was not forgotten. At the international 
socialist congress in Copenhagen in 1910, many Scandinavians 
made the acquaintance of Lenin, and also of Alexandra Kollon- 
tay, who will soon come into our story. Two leading Finnish 
socialists, Karl Wiik and Yrjó Sirola, were also there, and Sirola 
remembered that Lenin discussed possible transport routes with 
him. After the congress, Lenin made a short visit to Stockholm, 
where he met the rising young Swedish socialist Zeth Hóglund, 
who was also involved in some of the events that will concern 
us during the years of the war. 

Fredrik Stróm, to whom Shlyapnikov gave his photograph, 
was secretary of the Swedish socialist party from 1911 to 1916. 
He was a colleague of Hóglund in the developing left wing, 
which during the war years mounted a full-scale challenge to 
Branting's authority in the party, leading to a split in 1917 and 
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the formation of the left socialist party, in which Stróm and 
Hóglund were outstanding figures. 

But it was Branting who initiated Stróm into underground 
work. In collaboration with Branting and Finnish socialists, 
Stróm took up the old practice of forwarding forbidden litera- 
ture to Finland and St. Petersburg with sailors and travellers. 
When Stróm visited Finland in 1912, he met the Georgian 
socialist Chkheidze, who sent warm thanks, for help in smug- 
gling, to Branting, the trade union chief Lindley, and the 
Stockholm Russian Boris Mehr. 

Chkheidze was a menshevik. The Russian group in Stock- 
holm, in which Boris Mehr was prominent, continued as a joint 
organization of mensheviks and bolsheviks until 1914. 

The war transformed this by-way of the underground into 
its main road. 

Lenin was arrested by the Austrian police, who suspected 
him of being a spy, and spent a short time in prison. Thanks to 
the intervention of the Austrian socialist Victor Adler, he was 
soon allowed to leave for neutral Switzerland. 

A day or two before being arrested, Lenin had written to 
the bolshevik Kobetsky in Copenhagen, stressing the import- 
ance of contacts in the neutral Scandinavian countries, and 
warning him to prepare to act as a link with Russia. But soon 
the energetic Shlyapnikov arrived in Stockholm, and it was he 
who became the chief link. 

No one knows exactly when Alexander Shlyapnikov was 
born. He was not sure himself. His parents belonged to the sect 
of Old Believers, and would have nothing to do with official 
documents, so there was no exact record of his birth. He was 
probably born in 1885, though the years 1883 and 1884 have 
sometimes been cited. His own explanation was that after a 
little schooling he had to seek work when still very young, and 
so often added a year or two to his age—not difficult when his 
birth had not been properly recorded. While in his teens he 
became a socialist and then a bolshevik, was arrested several 
times, and left Russia in 1908. 

He was a metal-worker, and followed his trade in factories 
in France, Germany and England, learning French well, and a 
little German and English. Early in 1914 he returned to work 
in St. Petersburg, with a French passport and a false name, 
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surprising his companions by the speed with which he learnt 
Russian. After the outbreak of war, in September 1914 he left 
Russia for Stockholm, and in October began receiving in- 
structions from Lenin. The bolshevik leader's directions were 
plain: transport through Stockholm of (1) letters, (2) people 
and (3) literature. 

Sometimes Shlyapnikov used the name Belenin, but he was 
often known simply as Alexander. 

He quickly made the acquaintance of Branting, Lindley, 
Stróm and Hóglund, and with their help correspondence with 
Russia was soon under way. Then at the beginning of November 
came Lenin's paper Sotsial- Demokrat from Geneva. Shlyapnikov 
favoured footwear for smuggling, and with the help of a cob- 
bler Lenin's paper was shipped over in boots. 

But difficulties soon arose in Sweden. The Russian socialist 
Alexandra Kollontay was taking part in the antimilitaristic pro- 
paganda of the young Swedish socialists, and in the middle of 
November she was arrested and expelled from Sweden by the 
conservative government. Despite a campaign for her by the 
socialists, the government refused to revoke its action. 

With Branting, Shlyapnikov discussed the possibility of the 
bolshevik headquarters—Lenin and Zinovyev and their respec- 
tive wives, Krupskaya and Lilina—moving from Switzerland 
to Sweden. This plan came up several times during the follow- 
ing months, but was never realized, the main reason given by 
the bolsheviks being the higher cost of living in Sweden. 

Branting assured Shlyapnikov that Russian socialists could 
live freely in Sweden, provided they had not committed terrorist 
acts. When Shlyapnikov pointed out that the expulsion of 
Kollontay did not square with this, Branting added that Rus- 
sians must not meddle in Swedish politics, as Kollontay had 
done. This was an echo of the controversy over Bakunin during 
his stay in Stockholm in 1863. 

At the Swedish socialist congress later in November 1914, 
Shlyapnikov embarrassed Branting by a forthright speech, 
which was translated for him by a young Swedish socialist, and 
Slavonic linguist, Hannes Skóld. The menshevik Larin, who 
also addressed the congress, delivered a conventional speech 
stressing socialist unity. Shlyapnikov made a sharp attack on 
‘the treason of the German socialist leaders’ who supported the 
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war. For Branting, this was too outspoken, and Shlyapnikov's 
sally led to a clash between Branting and Hóglund, who 
declared that some Swedish socialists shared Shlyapnikov's 
opinion about the German party. 

Although Branting continued to help Shlyapnikov (Krup- 
skaya even suggested that the latter should try to obtain 
Branting's signature for a certain cheque about which therc 
was anxious bolshevik correspondence), Shlyapnikov thought 
it wise to lie low for a while. After scouting the ground in 
Copenhagen, he returned to Stockholm, but was short of 
money for the transport work. Small loans from the Swedish 
socialist party and individual Swedish socialists were not 
enough. So he acquired a French passport (with Branting's 
help), and went to Norway, where living was cheaper. But 
there, as in Sweden, he could not find work, and at the begin- 
ning of April 1915 travelled on to England. 

Meanwhile, trouble had arisen in Russia too. The five bol- 
shevik members of the Russian Duma (the very limited parlia- 
ment set up after the revolution of 1905), together with other 
leading bolsheviks, including Kamenev, had been arrested in 
November, and in February 1915 they were tried and exiled 
to Siberia. 

When Lenin first received reports of the arrest of these 
bolsheviks, it was Branting whom he asked for definite informa- 
tion, which was promptly supplied by telegram. 

About the time of this trial, there took place an underground 
episode of which the hero was Gustav Móller. Later one of the 
chief creators of modern Swedish social standards—he was for 
years socialminister, equivalent to Minister of Health—Moller 
was then a young colleague of Branting. He was one of the 
latter's stoutest allies in the struggle with Hóglund's group that 
led to the split of the party in 1917, and he succeeded Stróm as 
party secretary in 1916. 

In February 1915 Möller, then head of a new socialist 
publishing firm, was asked by Shlyapnikov to take a letter to 
Petrograd (as St. Petersburg had been re-named at the begin- 
ning of the war). He agreed, and the letter, which he later 
learnt came from Lenin, was cobbled into a pair of shoes. His 
instructions were to deliver the letter to a certain Isidor Sachs, 
who had a corset factory in the Russian capital. 
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Travelling ostensibly on publishing business, Móller made 
the long journey up Sweden and down Finland and came to 
Petrograd. But the man who received him at the corset factory 
affected complete ignorance, and refused to accept the shoes 
containing the letter. 

Puzzled, Móller cultivated his cover by beginning business 
talks with the Swedish bookshop in Petrograd. The next day, 
he returned to the corset factory with his shoes, and this time 
the same man as before received him warmly, apologizing for 
the misunderstanding. Móller had been given in Stockholm a 
wrong first name for Sachs, and this had put the Russian on his 
guard. 

‘Sachs’ was probably the bolshevik S.M. Zaks-Gladnev, 
referred to in Krupskaya's letters at this time in connection 
with a cheque for money sent out of Russia by the bolshevik 
Petrovsky, one of the arrested members of the Duma. 

It was a tense atmosphere that Móller had entered. Sachs 
mentioned that he had recently been sentenced to three years, 
but was temporarily free until his appeal had been dealt with. 
Moller soon noticed that he was being shadowed wherever he 
went. 

After a few days of apprehensive waiting, Móller was given 
to take back to Stockholm, some money and a letter, written 
with invisible ink between the lines of a book. And he was 
requested to transmit to Shlyapnikov the warning not to send 
more letters like that which Móller had brought, for, said Sachs, 
we risk being hanged, the lot of us. 

As cover for the Swede's visits to the corset factory, Sachs gave 
him an order for several hundred thousand contraceptives of 
various brands. Evidently the corset firm also dealt in such 
goods. 

Möller took the order, but on reflection destroyed it, thinking 
that contraceptive dealing was unsuitable cover for a publisher, 
and feeling too some distaste for the notion of doing business in 
sex. 

With Sachs's warning of the risk of being hanged ringing in 
his ears, Móller began the return journey. Stopping in Hel- 
sinki, he met the Finnish socialists Wiik and Sirola and the 
Georgian Chkhenkeli. They too asked him to deliver a letter 
to a Russian in Sweden, but Móller thought that the letter he 
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already had from Sachs was enough for this journey, and they 
arranged that this new one should be sent to him by post 
through Wiik. After his return home he duly received it, stuck 
into the back of a book. 

To Móller's relief, he and his baggage were allowed over the 
Finnish-Swedish frontier without close examination. The 
Swedish customs men were astonished when they saw all the 
books he had brought through (one of them containing Sachs's 
invisible letter), and told him that books were usually confis- 
cated by the Russians. 

During the war, Russian examination of travellers was car- 
ried out twice, at Beloostrov on the Russian-Finnish frontier 
and at Tornio on the Finnish-Swedish frontier. 

Gustav Móller's adventure was over. It appears from the 
indications given by Shlyapnikov (who does not mention 
Móller's journey) that similar errands were probably carried out 
by other travellers from Sweden to Russia in these early 
months of the war, but their expeditions remain unrecorded. 

In the spring and early summer of 1915, Shlyapnikov was 
in London, where he knew Russian émigrés such as Litvinov, 
Chicherin and Maysky—all three subsequently famous Soviet 
diplomats (Maysky in recent memoirs of his life in London at 
that time diplomatically avoids any mention of Shlyapnikov). 
Litvinov, the gun-runner of 1905-6, was now known as Harri- 
son. He lived in Hampstead High Street and worked for an 
English publishing firm, at the same time acting as Lenin's 
representative in England. 

Shlyapnikov passed the time in London not only gossiping 
in the Russian clubs that flourished in Charlotte Street. When 
in England before the war, he had worked at Hendon aero- 
drome, and now he found work in a Fiat motor factory at 
Wembley. A staunch trade unionist, he joined the Amalgam- 
ated Society of Engineers—when in other countries afterwards, 
his membership book of this organization sometimes came in 
useful as an impressive document of identification. However, 
mutual amazement arose between him and his mates when, on 
principle, he (апа he alone) stayed away from work on Ist 
May. 

In the middle of the summer, the well-known bolshevik Bu- 
kharin travelled from Switzerland to Sweden by way of France 
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and England, in order to be closer to Russia and to strengthen 
the underground route (on Lenin's advice, he refused well- 
paid work in Copenhagen, about which morein alater chapter). 

Shlyapnikov escorted Bukharin through the bustle of London. 
He had never met Bukharin, but wrote that he had no diffi- 
culty in identifying as Bukharin the person of absent appear- 
ance roaming helplessly round the arrival platform. Shlyap- 
nikov was unusual in that he was a manual worker in a position 
of bolshevik responsibility, and he evidently could not resist 
the temptation of an occasional sarcasm at the expense of 
intellectuals like Bukharin. 

The main objects of Shlyapnikov's journey to England had 
been to obtain identification papers from Belgian refugees 
(underground organizations always have an insatiable appetite 
for genuine identification papers, much more valuable than 
forged documents), and to find money for transporting litera- 
ture. Through Litvinov he did get some money, and later in 
the summer of 1915 he returned to Scandinavia. After meeting 
Kollontay in Oslo he continued to Stockholm, full of plans for 
settling up at last a steady route for the transport of bolshevik 
literature from Switzerland to Russia. Besides the money from 
Litvinov, he received some funds from Lenin in Switzerland. 

Shlyapnikov already had good contacts in Stockholm from 
the previous winter. It is clear from the letters of Lenin and 
Krupskaya, as well as from Shlyapnikov's account, that 
socialists such as Stróm, and socialist organizations in Stock- 
holm, were used as covers in the way that Krupskaya had ex- 
plained to Kobetsky a few years before. While Switzerland was 
well known as the chief centre of Russian political émigrés, 
addresses in Scandinavia would not so readily arouse the sus- 
picions of Russian and other censors and spies. In September 
1915, for example, Krupskaya instructed her bolshevik comrade 
Ravich in Switzerland to send two hundred copies of a brochure 
to Frams publishing company, Folkets Hus, Stockholm South. 

In the autumn of 1915, relations became much closer be- 
tween Russian socialists and the Swedish socialist party's left 
wing (based in the socialist youth league and its journal Storm- 
klockan, edited by Héglund). At the request of Kollontay 
(acting on behalf of Lenin), the Swedes Héglund and Nerman 
attended the international socialist conference at Zimmerwald 
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in Switzerland in September 1915. Before going to the village 
of Zimmerwald and the Hotel Beau Séjour, packed with 
chattering and gesticulating socialists (as Nerman has vividly 
described), where the conference was held, the two Swedes 
were taken in hand by Lenin and Zinovyev in a back room in 
Bern, where they were recruited to Lenin's small company 
which formed the left bloc at the conference. 

Although the left bloc was outvoted, Lenin was pleased with 
what he regarded as growing support for his programme of 
ending the war by international revolution, and ‘left Zimmer- 
wald' opinions began to appear particularly in Stormklockan and 
the similar Norwegian paper Klassekampen (cdited first by 
Eugene Olaussen and then by Arvid Hansen). Bukharin was 
now in Stockholm. He became a friend of Hóglund and contri- 
buted to Stormklockan and Klassekampen, as did Kollontay and 
several other Russian socialists. 

Lenin was also pleased with a small sum of money that 
Hóglund contributed to Lenin's 'Zimmerwald left from the 
funds of the Swedish socialist youth league. 

By the summer of 1915 Kollontay, previously usually closer 
to the mensheviks, was co-operating with the bolsheviks. For 
several years both before and after 1917 she and Shlyapnikov 
were intermittently linked by political collaboration, and for 
part of this time she was also his wife or lover. 

Striking mementoes of this pair, the ultimate fates of whom 
were to be so different, are their letters which may be seen in 
the papers left by Branting and Stróm (one letter of each to 
Branting is reproduced in this book). Kollontay's, in fairly 
correct German or French, often gush enthusiastically over 
the pages; Shlyapnikov's are neatly and briskly phrased in 
slightly faulty French, creditable efforts for a man of his neg- 
ligible formal education. 

Alexandra Kollontay, theorist and to some extent (often 
exaggerated) practitioner of free love, was at this time in her 
early forties, more than ten years older than Shlyapnikov. Her 
father, a Russian general, was of Ukrainian origin, her mother 
of Finnish (Kollontay was the name of her first husband, by 
whom she had a son whose welfare was one of her cares during 
these years). Much of her youth was passed in Finland, and 
early in her career she published a substantial economic study 
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of the Finnish working class. She took part in the revolutionary 
movement from 1896, and emigrated in 1908. 

From then until 1914 Kollontay, like Shlyapnikov, lived in 
several countries. She was a friend particularly of leading 
German socialists. Agitation among women workers was her 
speciality. Visiting England several times as a revolutionary 
campaigner for women's freedom, it did not take her long, she 
wrote, to realize that she and the Webbs spoke, not only liter- 
ally, different languages. 

Neither a profound thinker nor an outstandingly skilful 
politician, Kollontay was an effectively emotional speaker, 
possessing lively charm and tremendous sex-appeal. Critics 
sometimes regarded her as merely a frothy cocotte. She believed 
simply that women should practise on equal terms the same 
apportionment of their lives as men; anyway, work was the 
most important thing for both sexes. 

A probably authentic recollection of Kollontay’s life in 
Norway in 1915-16 is that of a Norwegian woman who knew 
her well: it was, she said, work, work and still more work, and 
occasionally a love affair, which Kollontay always took very 
seriously and which nearly always ended sadly. 

A controversial episode in the first weeks of the war had 
Kollontay in the centre, and this odd affair is chiefly known 
from her diary of that time which she later published. 

The beginning of the war found many Russian socialists in 
Germany. Among the best known were Kollontay, Larin, 
Uritsky and the Georgian Chkhenkeli. They had an anxious 
time, wondering what would happen to them, and the approval 
of war credits by the majority of German socialists was a stun- 
ning blow. 

Then they began to receive cautious enquiries from some 
German socialists; in strict secrecy they were asked, if they 
were allowed to go straight to Russia, would they there issue 
protests against the war, and did they think there might be an 
uprising in Russia against the war. 
` The chief intermediary in these feelers from German socialists 
was a certain German writer, a friend of Kollontay, called 


Eduard Fuchs. 
The name of this man is well known only to a few specialists, 
though his work has been plagiarized more than-that of most 
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scholars. In the early years of this century he compiled monu- 
mental German works in many volumes on the history of erotic 
art and the history of morals, with a somewhat Marxist ap- 
proach and a fabulous wealth of illustration. Since then many 
imitators have exploited the colossal labours of Eduard Fuchs, 
sometimes without acknowledgement. 

Shortly before, Fuchs had fascinated Kollontay with stories 
of his recent researches in Egypt. Now he brought proposals 
which aroused her mistrust. 

Most of the Russians were inclined to accept this offer of a 
speedy return to Russia. But Kollontay felt that the German 
General Staff was behind it, and she insisted on the proposal 
being refused unless the Germans would reveal who had 
initiated the approach. But the German socialists declined to 
do this. 

In the end the Russians were unceremoniously bundled out 
of Germany. Most of them went to Denmark or Sweden. 

No evidence has appeared that would confirm Kollontay’s 
apprehension that high German authority was behind the 
offer coming from the socialists, and when in the 1920’s she 
published her diary of that time, Chkhenkeli (who had gone from 
Germany to Russia) indignantly rejected the notion that the 
episode was inspired by anything more than the goodwill of 
German socialists. 

Anyway, Kollontay had gone from Germany first to Den- 
mark, with Uritsky, and then to Stockholm. There she plunged 
into activity. She made speeches, and wrote antimilitaristic 
articles. Soon arrested and expelled from Sweden, she went 
first to Denmark, but early in 1915 settled in Norway. 

Immediately after expulsion, she wrote to both Branting and 
Stróm (the letter to Branting is reproduced on pages 94 and 
95), warmly thanking them for their support. She had been 
well treated during her short stay in Swedish prisons, she 
wrote, and had thus learnt to appreciate the Swedish people: 
they were much more humane than the Germans and the 
Russians. 

Kollontay lived then mostly in Norway until the Russian 
revolution of March 1917, when she returned to Russia; but in 
the winter of 1915-16, and again in late 1916, she made two 
long tours as a propagandist in the USA. Before leaving 
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Norway on one of these journeys (undertaken at the invitation 
of socialists in America), she wrote a letter to Stróm that reveals 
her confidence in him: 

“Мау I ask you a great favour, in case anything happens to 
me? I am leaving behind here a few manuscripts of some 
historical interest, but too personal to be published immedi- 
ately. . . they аге at the tourist hotel at Holmenkollen. If any- 
thing should happen to me, would you be so kind as to take 
them and keep them until you can hand them over personally 
to my воп--І suppose after the war. I should not like this 
material to come into other hands than those of my son, or my 
publisher, Bonch-Bruyevich in Petrograd . . .’ 

During Kollontay's stay in Norway (or ‘Spain’ as it was 
sometimes called in bolshevik correspondence), she did the 
same sort of work as Shlyapnikov in Sweden, and the letters she 
received from Lenin and Krupskaya are rcgularly filled with 
the same three topics as their letters to Shlyapnikov: bitter 
complaints of lack of money, advice and instructions for propa- 
ganda among Scandinavian socialists, and, over and over 
again, insistence on the vital necessity of improving communi- 
cations with Russia. 

But the central figure was Shlyapnikov. After returning from 
London, he prepared to carry out the task which Lenin had 
entrusted to him. As authorized representative of Lenin and 
the central committce in Switzerland, he was to travel secretly 
to Russia and to set up there a bureau to direct party work, at 
the same time properly arranging transport and communica- 
tions into and out of Russia. 

Evidently unable to meet Branting at once, on goth August 
1915 in Stockholm this bolshevik mechanic, now equipped with 
headed notepaper, wrote in French to Branting a letter (repro- 
duced on pages 104 and 105) that combines bluntness with a 
touch of polish: 

‘I am very sorry that I have not been able to meet you before 
my journey in Northern Sweden and Norway. 

‘Three weeks ago I returned from London, again charged 
by our party with organizing the transport “wholesale” of our 
literature for Russia. 

‘At the same time I am going to be concerned with printing 
for our journals and brochures. 
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*Can you not sound the ground in parliamentary circles, if 
the Swedish government will permit us to establish ourselves in 
your country with our editorial staffs, etc.? 

"On returning in two or three weeks I hope to see you well 
and less engaged. 

* Accept, dear comrade Branting, my fraternal greetings. 

“А. Belenine.’ 

Shlyapnikov’s plans for a journey to the north, which he 
mentioned to Branting, were partly the result of some research 
he did into the underground traditions of 1905, where he soon 
came across the activities in Arctic Norway at that time; and 
partly they were caused by the changes in normal transport in 
Northern Europe brought about by the war. It will be recalled 
that Gustav Möller had travelled to Finland and Petrograd not 
by sea, but by land. 

The German Navy dominated the Baltic up to the Gulf of 
Riga. Farther north, the waters of Aland and the Gulf of Fin- 
land were heavily mined, and the normal maritime routes be- 
tween Sweden and Finland were closed. North of the Aland 
Islands, ships continued to ply between Sweden and Finland, 
carrying goods from abroad needed by Russia, despite the loss 
of several Swedish ships through mines. But these more northern 
ports of Sweden and Finland were not large, and were closed 
by ice for part of the winter. The principal link was now by 
railway. 

The strategic significance of the railway joining Sweden and 
Finland is shown by the many urgent enquiries and reports, 
dealing with railway construction in the north, that occur in 
German files early in the war. 

At that time, railways were still the essential arteries of 
military as well as peaceful transport. For many years before 
1914, both Swedish and Russian military men had been con- 
sidering the possibility of a junction of the Finnish and Swedish 
railways—considering it with apprehension. Many Swedes saw 
the extension of the Finnish railway up to the Swedish-Finnish 
frontier at Tornio as the preparation of a springboard for 
Russian aggression. 

In fact it is known that this Finnish railway was pushed 
through by Finnish commercial interests, against Russian 
opposition; a Russian military writer warned that the railway 
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would provide Sweden with the possibility of throwing troops 
straight at the gates of the Russian capital. 

Swedish strategists for their part too were uneasy at the exten- 
sion of the Swedish railway to the frontier. The Finnish line 
reached Tornio in 1903, but the Swedish line was continued 
not to Haparanda, facing Tornio across the river which forms 
the frontier, but to Karungi, some fifteen miles up the river. 
This neat example of—as is now known—largely groundless 
mutual suspicion left a gap between the two railway systems 
when the war began. 

The Russians hastily built a temporary line up the Finnish 
side of the river from Tornio to a point opposite the Swedish 
terminus at Karungi on the other bank, while the Swedes began 
a more solid line from Karungi down their side of the river to 
Haparanda. This latter line, which became the permanent one, 
was ready in June 1915. 

However, the final link, a railway bridge between Tornio 
and Haparanda, was completed only in 1919. During the war, 
goods and passengers were ferried across the river by boat, in 
winter by car, cart or sledge, though for goods there was also an 
aerial cableway. Throughout the war, the only bridge between 
Tornio and Haparanda, between Russia and the West, was an 
old wooden foot-bridge (see photograph). 

Though both Alexander Shlyapnikov and Jacob Fürstenberg 
were bolsheviks and underground experts, they were in many 
ways rather different sorts of men, with different experiences; 
but they were both to have vivid memories of this bridge. 

In the late summer of 1915, Shlyapnikov set off to explore 
the north, taking with him the stocks of Lenin's paper Sotsial- 
Demokrat that had accumulated in Stockholm. He had been 
provided by his Swedish socialist and trade union friends with 
contacts both in Luleå, the iron ore port which is the chief town 
of the northernmost province of Sweden, and in Haparanda, 
the Swedish frontier town. From Luleå, literature could be 
ferried over to Oulu in Finland by fishermen; from Haparanda 
there was the route by rail, though the direct crossing to Tornio 
was well guarded. 

The name and address of Shlyapnikov's chief collaborator 
in Haparanda, Rónnmark, were entered in Lenin's address- 
book for those years as one of the ‘nearest addresses to the 
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Russian frontier for letters and, when opportune, small 
parcels'. More than forty years later Axel Rónnmark, sprightly 
as ever, was still, as in Shlyapnikov's time, running a shoe-shop, 
and recalled his old bolshevik friend as readily as though their 
adventures had taken place the previous autumn. 

Through Rénnmark’s acquaintance with socialists in Tornio 
on the Finnish side of the river, arrangements for smuggling 
were quickly made. Shlyapnikov left his load of literature in 
Haparanda, and continued his reconnaissance in Norway. 
Going first by rail to Narvik, he then proceeded by coastal 
steamer to Vardø. 

As in many places in Scandinavia and Finland, here too 
Shlyapnikov was impressed by the strong local socialist organ- 
ization and the high material and cultural standards. He wist- 
fully compared Vardø with Russian towns—this remote place 
in Arctic Norway had a library, cinema, electric light, running 
water.. 

А Russian-speaking socialist in Vardø, an old colleague of 
Egede-Nissen (who had moved to Southern Norway in 1911), 
disclosed to Shlyapnikov a store of Russian literature, news- 
papers and about 10,000 brochures, left from 1906-7, and a set 
of Russian type. 

For the time being Shlyapnikov left this obsolcte material 
where it was. When he reported the find to Lenin, the latter 
sent instructions that it must be carefully kept, and samples of 
all of it sent to headquarters in Switzerland. 

It would be possible to revive the old summer smuggling 
route by sea from Vardø, Shlyapnikov believed. For the winter, 
he considered the possibility of crossing the frontier with the 
aid of'ski and reindeer. But while crossing the frontier presented 
little difficulty, the distances beyond were enormous. So he 
decided just to keep the Arctic in mind as a reserve route. 

Returning to Stockholm, Shlyapnikov made arrangements 
with the trio of bolsheviks now established there, Bukharin, 
Pyatakov and Evgeniya Bosch, for maintaining the Stockholm 
base in his absence, and in the middle of October left once more 
for the north, sending a load of literature in advance. But now 
his destination was Russia. The frontier had been reconnoitred, 
now it had to be crossed—secretly. 

He was pleased to find that Rónnmark in Haparanda and his 
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associates in Tornio were now successfully smuggling literature 
over the frontier, after which it went by rail to one of the small 
stations between Viipuri and Beloostrov, close to the Finnish- 
Russian frontier. Tornio and its surroundings had close Russian 
guard, but local people with detailed knowledge of the ground 
could find ways across the river, while farther from the little 
town an army would have been needed to seal every possible 
crossing. 

The frontier river (Torne älv, or Tornionjoki) reaches the sea 
just below Tornio and Haparanda. It is a wide river here, split 
into arms by islands, on one of which stands the greater part of 
Tornio. The part between the towns, forming the frontier there, 
is actually not the main river, but an arm. This arm wasspanned 
by the old foot-bridge, several hundred yards long. 

The foot-bridge has long since disappeared, replaced by a 
modern road, and the marshy arm of the river has largely dried 
up. But the situation can be reconstructed from contemporary 
descriptions, including Shlyapnikov's, and old photographs (one 
is reproduced here). 

The bridge was watched by a sentry at the Swedish end and 
a Russian guard-post at the Finnish end (see photograph), 
while part of the way over the bridge was a small hut (seen on 
the photograph of the bridge). A pass was necessary, and cross- 
ing was not allowed at night. 

At that time in Haparanda there flourished a roaring life 
reminiscent of the bad old days of the Wild West. This link 
between Russia and the West had become a boom town, 
thronged with officials, business-men and spies of many nation- 
alities. It was not a healthy place for Shlyapnikov, and he was 
determined to cross into Finland at once. 

First he tried the simple plan of strolling over the bridge just 
before it was closed for the night, hoping to be able to slip under 
the bridge at the far end and hide there until all was quiet. He 
tried this on three evenings, but the Russians were alert and 
there was no chance. 

So he took a room on the top floor of a hotel in Haparanda 
and from this vantage-point studied the bridge and the move- 
ments of the guards. Winter was coming on, the river began to 
freeze; but there was a bright moon. 

His store of literature had already been ferried over by a 
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Finnish helper, and he could wait no longer. His observations 
had given him the idea that the intermediate hut was the key 
to undetected crossing of the bridge. 

He tried it. While Rónnmark trod noisily along the planks, 
chatting loudly with a friend, Shlyapnikov, concealed by the 
hut, climbed over the railings and under the bridge. Moving 
gingerly on the thin ice, holding on to the under-structure of the 
bridge, he slid from one support to another. Hidden from the 
bright moonlight by the bridge, he waited until the Russian 
sentries were all inside the guard-post, and dashed up the bank 
to the shelter of a nearby barn, to meet his Finnish helper. 

Escorted by Finnish socialists he was soon on his way to 
Helsinki, calling on the way at Oulu to arrange for the recep- 
tion and forwarding of literature arriving there from Luleå. 

In Helsinki he made similar arrangements with Karl Wiik, 
and through another socialist Kustaa Rovio (like Shlyapnikov 
a metal-worker who had worked in Petrograd) he succeeded in 
buying a genuine Russian passport, with which he arrived safely 
in the Russian capital. 

For four months, he sustained there a perilous underground 
existence. The shortage of money was slightly eased by con- 
tributions from Maxim Gorky. The organization of a group of 
couriers to fetch the literature (smuggled into Finland) over the 
Finnish-Russian frontier to the capital was helped by Lenin’s 
sisters, Maria Ulyanova and Anna Elizarova. This final stage 
of the route to Petrograd was looked after by the bolshevik K. 
M. Shvedchikov (later a somewhat unimaginative chief of the 
Soviet cinema industry). He was a member of the bureau of the 
central committee that Shlyapnikov set up in accordance with 
Lenin’s instructions, despite some opposition from the existing 
Petrograd committee. 

By the end of 1915, Shlyapnikov could claim that the trans- 
port of literature was working fairly successfully, even though 
on a small scale. There had been received in Petrograd fifteen 
issues of Lenin’s paper Sotsial-Demokrat (numbers 33-47) in 
several hundred copies, and a small quantity of the new journal 
Kommunist, produced jointly by Lenin’s centre and Bukharin’s 
group. But as Shlyapnikov observes, this was not enough, even 
for the capital alone. 

At the turn of the year, Shlyapnikov made a short tour 
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farther into Russia, visiting Moscow and Nizhny Novgorod and 
his native district, the industrial town of Murom, where he 
called on his mother. Bolshevik organizations were everywhere 
far weaker even than in Petrograd. 

By February 1916 his illegal position in the capital could no 
longer be maintained. The shadowing of his movements be- 
came steadily closer, despite his rules of frequently changing 
clothes and never staying more than one night in the same place, 
and despite the help of a corps of assistants (recruited from his 
young nephews and nieces) for counter-observation of his 
shadowers. 

Like many other Russian revolutionaries, Shlyapnikov writes 
contemptuously of the police agents who shadowed him, using 
terms suitable to the pestering of insects. The agents who carried 
out such routine work would seldom be men of Azef’s calibre. 
Many reports of shadowing assignments, preserved in the 
archives of the Russian gendarmerie in Finland, are scribbled 
almost illiterately on odd scraps of paper, and their authors who 
earned their bread in this way seem often to have been men 
of primitive mentality. 

The tenuous chain stretching from Switzerland to Petrograd, 
with links in Stockholm and Helsinki, Haparanda and Luleà, 
Tornio and Oulu, was at this time completed by the Finnish 
socialist Karl Wiik, whose name has come up before. 

As a young socialist journalist early in the century, Wiik had 
known Smirnov. A gifted linguist, he was later concerned par- 
ticularly with socialist publishing and with international con- 
tacts. Maysky has recently recalled the deep impression made at 
the Copenhagen congress in 1010 Бу Wiik's warm defence of 
Finland's constitutional rights against the Tsarist régime. 

Already early in 1915, if not before, Wiik was interested in 
Russian correspondence. He and the Georgian Chkhenkeli had 
discussed this with Gustav Möller when the latter was on his 
way back from Petrograd to Stockholm. 

But it was mainly Kollontay who inspired Wiik to engage in 
underground work. They were probably in contact at the con- 
gress of the Norwegian socialist party at Trondheim in May 
1915, which both attended. Anyway, Wiik entered the *magic 
circle'—as he called it—round Kollontay, shared in the im- 
passioned discussions (that would include declamation of Faust) 
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during long walks through the forests of Holmenkollen above 
Oslo, and after returning to Finland received messages to deliver 
to Petrograd, and names, addresses and passwords to memorize. 

Wiik mentions that this correspondence he assisted included 
both menshevik and bolshevik, which agrees with Kollontay's 
account. After delivering his messages to a group of mensheviks, 
including Chkhenkeli, in Petrograd, he offered to help them by 
transporting literature to some point near the frontier. Their 
response was not enthusiastic; how could they ever manage to 
bring the literature finally over the frontier, they wondered. 

Shlyapnikov made a different impression on Wiik. After 
the White victory in the Finnish Civil War in 1918, Wiik lived 
underground for a while, and spent part of his enforced leisure 
making notes on some of his past activities. These notes provide 
valuable confirmation of much in Shlyapnikov’s memoirs, and 
include a rare and authentic personal appreciation of this 
bolshevik. 

Alexander was a wonderful man, wrote Wiik. Quiet and 
good-natured, never boisterous, never gesticulating or gushing, 
always dependable, clear-headed and tireless; in short, Alex- 
ander was not like a Russian at all. Above all, he had the 
ability, rare among Russians, to organize. 

Now Shlyapnikov and Wiik organized the route through 
Finland. Wiik mentions previous correspondence between him- 
self and Lenin—probably a sequel to the meeting in Copen- 
hagen in 1010, recorded by Sirola. Lenin, says Wiik, had 
written to him praising the talent of the Finns for conspiracy. 
This was perhaps flattery, he observes, but his experience in the 
work he did with Shlyapnikov led him to think that there was 
something in it, as Finns often displayed remarkable courage 
and ingenuity. 

Outstanding inventiveness was shown by the man in Tornio 
who had met Shlyapnikov after the latter’s acrobatics beneath 
the bridge, and who was Rónnmark's chief Finnish collaborator. 
With hair hanging down over his shoulders, he excelled in 
apparently feeble-minded behaviour. In reality his pranks and 
gambols by the river often disguised the smuggling of Lenin’s 
literature. 

One detail recorded by Wiik was omitted by Shlyapnikov, 
perhaps out of delicacy. While Shlyapnikov was lurking beneath 
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the bridge, says Wiik, the inventive man of Tornio was enter- 
taining and distracting the Russian guards by showing them 
obscene pictures. 

It is tempting to imagine that this cunning stratagem might 
have been suggested by Kollontay's friend Eduard Fuchs, but 
that is speculation. Other speculation might lead to the corset 
factory of Sachs in Petrograd, or to Jacob Fürstenberg, just at 
that time beginning his meteoric career in rubber goods in 
Copenhagen. Oddly enough, a man who was probably one of 
Fürstenberg's collaborators had turned up just before in 
Haparanda, where Shlyapnikov, who knew him slightly, had 
bumped into him. Most of the Russian underground scems to 
have passed through Haparanda at one time or another. 

However, this long-haired helper, who would sledge litera- 
ture over the frozen river at night, clad in white for winter 
camouflage, had been caught at the beginning of 1916 while 
engaged with a forty-kilo parcel of smuggled literature. Obscen- 
ity was one thing, revolution quite another, and he was lodged 
in the Tornio lock-up. His coolness did not desert him, and after 
a period of persistently crazy behaviour to lull the watch he 
succeeded in escaping while being escorted to the privy, 
sprinting across to Haparanda in his underclothes. 

Shlyapnikov's underground technique was not perfect. When 
the literature began to arrive at its destination in Petrograd, 
Wiik received from him a postcard: ‘We have received the 
butter, which is of best quality, and thank you very much. The 
export of butter from Finland was in fact forbidden, Wiik 
reflected. 

Wiik’s services to the bolsheviks in maintaining the necessary 
Finnish link betwcen Sweden and Petrograd continued up to 
1917. But he did not sacrifice his own principles. He knew some 
Russian, and always read the letters and reports (when they 
were 'in clear) that he helped to send out of Russia. So as not 
to endanger his Finnish colleagues in the event of arrest with 
this material, when he received documents containing what he 
regarded as military secrets, he did not forward them, but at 
the same time he did not want to destroy them. So he deposited 
them in the library of Helsinki University. 

Recent enquiry has produced confirmation that Karl Wiik 
did indeed donate Russian documents to the library at that 
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time, but it has not been possible to trace them. So his ‘military 
secrets’ remain unknown. 

This account of the smuggling route has been constructed 
largely from Shlyapnikov's books, written about 1920, and 
Wiik's unpublished notes made in 1918. Some Swedish memoirs 
written many years later give a slightly discrepant version. 
Greater reliance has been placed on the earlier sources, and 
Shlyapnikov and Wiik were anyway more deeply involved than 
any Swedes. 

Fredrik Stróm was reticent about these activities in his books. 
Charles Lindley referred to them only briefly. Other Swedish 
helpers, such as Axel Rónnmark in Haparanda, and Andreas 
Johnsson, then a socialist editor in Luleà, have been able to 
confirm from memory their aid to Shlyapnikov. 

But Karl Kilbom in his memoirs has written frankly about 
Shlyapnikov and the transport work. Kilbom was at that time 
of 1915-16 already powerful in the left wing, with Hóglund and 
Stróm. In the summer of 1915, writes Kilbom, he was initiatcd 
into underground work by Wiik, who said he had come directly 
from talks with Lenin in Switzerland. Further, Kilbom declares 
that it was he, Kilbom, who organized the Haparanda route. 

It is possible that some of the details had become confused 
by the time Kilbom was writing, in the 1950's. There is no 
other evidence that Wiik visited Lenin in Switzerland in 1915, 
though he may have made this statement to Kilbom. Just at the 
time to which Kilbom refers Wiik did indeed make a secret 
journey, but it was to Germany, in order to obtain information 
about the military training there of Finns (after his subsequent 
report to Finnish socialist leaders, it was agreed that Finnish 
socialists should not be barred from helping this German-aided 
nationalist movement, though the socialist party as such did not 
support it). Whatever may have becn Kilbom's precise share in 
Shlyapnikov's work, his general assistance was readily acknow- 
ledged by the Russian in his account, together with that of Wiik, 
Stróm, Lindley and others. 

These points are perhaps worth mentioning, as Kilbom's 
books contain the only widely known account of the Haparanda 
route. 

Kilbom does provide some unusual glimpses of detail. The 
password of comrades coming from abroad and requiring help 
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was 'I bring grcetings from Olga'. For secret messages, a book 
code was used: a group of three figures indicated page, line and 
letter in an agreed book—thc nineteenth-century Utopia of 
Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward. 

When Shlyapnikov set out from Petrograd in February 1916, 
he believed that Russian police were hot on his trail. So, helped 
as usual by Finnish socialists, he left the train before Oulu and 
continued by horse-sledge to the frontier, which he crossed on 
ski north of Karungi. Making his way to Haparanda, he learnt 
of the recent misadventure of the Tornio smuggler, whose 
arrest had broken the route. 

However, Shlyapnikov had other possibilities. From the ever- 
helpful Lindley he had contacts on Seskaró, an island not far 
from Haparanda. From безКагб, transport was arranged by ski 
and sledge, in summer by boat, over to Kemi on the Finnish 
coast. 

Although the operations of this route (and of others, such as 
Luleà-Oulu) are not known in detail, letters and literature 
certainly continued to pass during 1916, as may be seen from 
bolshevik correspondence. 

During these years, as before, important letters were often 
written invisibly in books. Part of the Russian end of Lenin's 
correspondence with Russia, eight letters (originally invisible) 
sent by his sister (and agent) Anna Elizarova from Petrograd in 
1015-16, convey a similar impression to many letters of Lenin. 
The route between Switzerland and Petrograd was never inter- 
rupted for long, though it never functioned to Lenin's satisfac- 
tion. It was hampered by shortage of money, disputes between 
Lenin and Bukharin, the scattering of the Stockholm bolshevik 
group in the spring of 1916, growing suspicion from the Swedish 
police, and not least by the weakness at the Petrograd end. There 
were very few experienced bolsheviks left in the Russian capital; 
some of those who were left disagreed with Lenin; some 
refuscd to emerge from the retirement (from the point of view 
of revolutionary politics) in which they had lived since 1907 or 
1908; and Lenin's most reliable correspondent Anna Elizarova 
(‘James’) was in prison from July to October 1916. Lenin’s 
complaints and exhortations to Shlyapnikov sometimes reached 
a pitch of exasperated fury. 

On Shlyapnikov's return to Stockholm in February 1916, he 
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found that Bukharin and Lenin were entangled in fierce 
ideological controversy. As a manual worker and practical 
underground specialist, he was disgusted at what he regarded as 
this waste of energy. He tried to act as a buffer between the two 
sides, but received only bruises for his trouble. At the same time, 
infiltration of the Stockholm group by people supposedly with 
German connections was discovered (this will be described in 
the next chapter). Then Bukharin and his close colleagues 
(though not Shlyapnikov) were arrested and thrown out of 
Sweden, and went to Oslo. Shlyapnikov too retreated to Oslo. 
Correspondence of the Russians, and their literature, began to 
disappear. Shlyapnikov complained bitterly to Branting that 
letters addressed to Stróm and Lindley had not arrived. 

In the spring of 1916, wrote Shlyapnikov, gloom reigned 
on the underground front. 

When he arrived in Oslo, he found Norwegian socialists 
friendly, but Oslo was too far from Russia to be such a good 
centre for underground work as Stockholm. After their experi- 
ences in Sweden, the Russians were grateful for the tolerance of 
the Norwegian police. But they were just licking their wounds. 
As will be seen in the next chapter, they devoted much time 
and energy to self-imposed detective labours. 

In Oslo, Shlyapnikov met a Russian socialist revolutionary 
(SR) called Aleksandrovich, who was concerned with the 
transport of literature for his party. Shlyapnikov found that 
some of Aleksandrovich's literature opposing the war was 
sound, and sent some into Russia along with his own bolshevik 
brand. This was unusual behaviour from a bolshevik. It should 
be remembered, though, that the Scandinavian and Finnish 
assistants were usually willing to help anyone working 
against the Tsarist régime, as Zilliacus had been in his time. 
Though Sara and Boris Mehr in Stockholm did a good deal 
of work for mensheviks, favouring especially the covers of 
photograph albums as hiding-places for letters, little evidence 
has survived of the underground work of groups other than the 
bolsheviks, not only because it was the bolsheviks who event- 
ually succeeded, but also because they were in fact the most 
determined, as Karl Wiik discovered. 

Shlyapnikov had come to a dead end in Oslo. The transport 
could not be invigorated without more money. 
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However, he had brought from Russia some unique material 
on the position of the Jews in Russia. He offered this to Jews 
in Stockholm, but they wanted to buy it outright, while he in- 
sisted on retaining some control over the form of publication. 
So he decided to go to the USA and sell his material there to 
socialist Jews. 

He left Norway at the end of June 1916 and returned in 
September, having sold his material in America for 500 dollars: 
by no means a fortune, but enough to enable at any rate the 
economical Shlyapnikov to do something. 

Arriving in Copenhagen after the American trip, his first task 
was to deliver from an awkward predicament his comrade 
Bukharin, who had now completed his detective investigation 
and was about to leave for America too. 

In Scandinavia, Bukharin had been known as Dolgolevsky, 
with a passport in that name. Before leaving Denmark for 
America, he planned to revert to his name Bukharin, and 
bought a steamer ticket in that name. 

But the Danish authorities refused to permit this change of 
identity, the socialist leader Stauning would not help (according 
to Shlyapnikov), and now Bukharin was in a pickle, with a pass- 
port for Dolgolevsky and a ticket for Bukharin, and well known 
to the Danish authorities. 

This caused a great deal of bother for Shlyapnikov, who had 
to rescue Bukharin, but he seems to have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity for displaying his practical ability. He told the shipping 
company that Bukharin had been compelled to cancel his 
journey, asked them to transfer the place to his friend Dolgolev- 
sky in Oslo, and smuggled Bukharin by train (through forbidden 
Sweden) to Oslo, to board the ship, which called at Oslo, as 
Dolgolevsky. That, at any rate, is Shlyapnikov's story. 

Going up to Stockholm in October, Shlyapnikov found as 
usual that the transport service had run down in his absence 
(like many people, including bolsheviks, he may have been a 
little inclined to consider himself indispensable; though for that 
job at that time, with Smirnov retired to academic life and 
Pyatnitsky exiled in Siberia, perhaps he was). Linking up again 
with the Swedes, he once more sent a load of literature to the 
frontier to await his arrival. At this point in his narrative he 
reveals a secret which helps to explain the considerable success 
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of his transport work. The secret, as may be guessed, was 
Branting. 

Shlyapnikov always kept Branting informed about his work, 
in particular about his activities in the frontier region. It was 
agreed that in the event of trouble, he would tell the police that 
he enjoyed Branting's confidence; and if Branting received 
news of Shlyapnikov's arrest, he would personally intervene 
with the appropriate authority. However, Shlyapnikov adds 
proudly, he was always so careful that he was never in trouble. 

It should be added too that Shlyapnikov had sensibly taken 
heed of Branting's warning in 1914; devoted to his practical 
work and lacking journalistic pretensions, unlike the inveterate 
article-writers Kollontay and Bukharin, he had confined his 
political agitation in Sweden (at any rate after his appearance 
at the congress in 1914) to the opportunities offered by personal 
intercourse with his Swedish friends. 

'The Russian guard of the frontier had been much intensified 
since early in the war, as a result particularly of the large- 
scale smuggling of Finnish nationalists. This time, in October 
1916, Shlyapnikov crossed the frontier at a lonely spot to the 
north of Haparanda. In Finland he fell in with activists— 
nationalists working with German support. Treating him at 
first with suspicion, they soon opened their hearts and told 
him about their organization for transport between Finland 
and Germany. 

Shlyapnikov was impressed. The transport (mostly in the 
winter of 1015-16) of nearly two thousand Finns to Sweden for 
military training in Germany as the Jáger Battalion 27, the 
‘Jager movement’, was indeed a notable achievement, bearing 
in mind that during the war Finland was under Russian martial 
law. 

Then Shlyapnikov was arrested at a railway station, but 
broke away, and after a good deal of wandering linked up with 
Wiik, was supplied with a Finnish passport, learnt enough 
Finnish to be able at any rate to utter his supposed name 
correctly, and reached Petrograd. 

Of the organization set up a year before, little was left. A 
member of the underground in Petrograd could seldom dodge 
the police for more than three months. The bureau of the 
central committee was set up again, consisting now of Shlyap- 
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LENIN'S FRIEND 


nikov, Zalutsky and Molotov (later chairman of the Council 
of People's Commissars, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and so on), 
and a group of girls was organized for fetching the literature 
from Finland. As always money was short, despite more help 
from Gorky. 

The bolshevik underground struggled on into 1917, though 
it was now being encouraged by the mounting discontent of the 
Russian workers, suffering more and more from the catastrophic 
economic situation produced by the war and its accompanying 
muddle. In a few weeks the storm would break with the March 
revolution. Shlyapnikov would find himself collaborating in 
underground communications with a bolshevik he probably 
despised, Jacob Fürstenberg. Lenin would return to Russia. 

When Karl Wiik visited Petrograd in thc summer of 1917, 
after the March revolution, he found that his friend Alexander, 
who a few months before had lodged in Lapp tents and crossed 
the frozen Torne river surreptitiously on ski, was now translated 
to the leadership of the metal-workers' union. Then, after the 
bolshevik revolution, Shlyapnikov became the first Commissar 
for Labour in Lenin's government. 

In the early 1920's, he led the Workers’ Opposition, cham- 
pioning the trade unions against the over-all dictatorship of the 
bolshevik party. 

His collaborator in the northern underground, and for some 
time his wife or lover, Alexandra Kollontay, was after the 
bolshevik revolution for a while Commissar for Social Welfare. 
Later she joined Shlyapnikov in leading the Workers’ Opposi- 
tion. 

Lenin defeated the challenge of the Workers! Opposition, 
which was condemned at the tenth party congress in 1921. 

Kollontay was diverted to diplomacy. After holding posts 
for a few years in Norway and a short time in Mexico, from 
1930 to 1945 she was Soviet minister in Sweden, from where 
she had been expelled in 1014. 

After the episode of the Workers’ Opposition, Kollontay 
was to her death at a ripe age in 1952 a reliable servant of the 
party leadership. At any rate in the earlier years of this period, 
she may have felt some qualms. In a postcard from Oslo to 
Fredrik Stróm in 1925 she confessed to ‘just one wish—to 
become a free writer again, without official position’. She had 
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first written ‘free person’, but crossed this out and replaced it 
by ‘free writer’ (this was shortly after Stróm's expulsion from 
the Swedish communist party). 

About the duration of the personal relationship between 
Kollontay and Shlyapnikov, certainty cannot be reached. It is 
likely that it existed in 1916, when they were both in Norway. 
In 1918, she was married to Dybenko, a famous bolshevik 
sailor who had taken a prominent part in the bolshevik seizure 
of power. According to Zeth Hóglund, who with Carl Lind- 
hagen and Adam Egede-Nissen was present at the time, Kollon- 
tay and Dybenko fell in love at a party in Petrograd on the 
Russian New Year's Eve of 1917-18. Some reports imply a 
liaison between her and Shlyapnikov in the early 1920's. 

Shlyapnikov sank into obscurity after the condemnation of 
the Workers’ Opposition. For a short time he held a subord- 
inate diplomatic post in France. He wrote an important book 
in four volumes on the events of 1917, but in 1933 was expelled 
from the party and disappeared. Presumably, he spent his last 
years in prison or forced labour camps. 

As he had become an unperson, his name and works were 
removed from Stalinist versions of revolutionary history. His 
books became bibliographical rarities, and when reference to 
him could not be avoided—it was not possible completely to 
ignore the dozens of letters written to him by Lenin, which 
form such a substantial part of Lenin's correspondence in the 
years leading to 1917—it was accompanied by Stalinist slander. 

Only three years ago, when the present writer visited the 
principal library of Leningrad—the second library of the Soviet 
Union—the librarians eyes almost popped out of their heads 
when he expressed mild surprise that the library's catalogues 
contained not a single title by Shlyapnikov, or Zinovyev; 
although the former's books are fundamental for the revolu- 
tionary history of that proud proletarian city, and the latter for 
years after 1917 was its unchallenged dictator. 

However, recent Soviet publications have begun to mention 
Shlyapnikov (and Zinovyev) in terms that bear some relation to 
reality. 'The date of Shlyapnikov's death has been given 
variously as 1937 and 1943. 

One would like to know what Kollontay’s feelings about this 
man were in her later years. Probably they will never be known. 
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There have been several reports that she wrote memoirs late in 
life, but she died before Stalin, and it is difficult to imagine the 
Stalinist Kollontay being seriously indiscreet, politically that is. 

Still, she is widely remembered in Scandinavia as a charming 
diplomat, warmly attached to Northern Europe. 

The man she had once loved, ‘Lenin’s friend’ as he wrote on 
the photograph given to Stróm, is remembered only by a few 
old socialists, his helpers in the underground work to which he 
dedicated himself. But they remember him with unalloyed 
respect. 'Alexander' was a man of rare good nature, indefatig- 
able energy, and unfailing resource; he knew his job, and did it 
with quiet efficiency. ‘We Russians are tenacious’, he once 
wrote to Branting. 

Shlyapnikov knew a good deal about those threads of the 
northern underground that lay deeper than his own work. And 
what he knew about them he did not like. 

These depths must now be entered. 
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Introductory Note to the 
Last Two Chapters 


rom now on we are on our own, without books like those 

of Smirnov and Zilliacus to help us (for though Shlyap- 

nikov knew a good deal— probably a little more than he 
wrote—a good deal too remained beyond his ken). 

The patience of the reader may become strained; but to 
avoid biascd judgement—to which even the powerful brain of 
Bukharin succumbed, as will be seen—the mosaics must be 
pieced together stone by stone. 

Many of the pieces are newly dug, and never before dis- 
played; others are slippery with old prejudice and polemic. 
Not only Bukharin trapped his fingers here. Officers of counter- 
espionage, famous politicians, learned historians, and distin- 
guished journalists, have bruised themselves through tightly 
clutching some favourite pebble. 

Some pieces are still missing. Complete solution of these 
puzzles may never be achieved. Though they are presented 
here more fully than ever before, new material has brought 
new problems. 

These concluding chapters are even less of a consecutive 
narrative than those preceding. It has been pointed out to the 
author that they represent a report on an enquiry rather than a 
history. The author accepts this description, and hopes that 
the reader who perseveres may come to appreciate his point of 
view that the investigator of an underground movement can 
seldom do more than cast a little light into a large obscurity. 
And but for the stubbornness of one man, the gratitude of 
another, and the over-confidence of a third, the flashes of 
light that the author can now throw might never have been 
sparked. 
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Still, intertwined with war and revolution, with socialism 
and bolshevism, it will be realized, are fundamentally simple 
desires, such as that for money, and that for freeing one’s land 
from foreign rule. Sex, too, is present, though in less attractive 
form than that represented by the warm-hearted Alexandra 
Kollontay. 
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The Ingenious Estonian 


rs. Christine Kruse, a widow living in Copenhagen, 
keeps among her most treasured possessions a photo- 
graph of a young girl called Lilly Bengtsson, taken 
about 1920, when Lilly lived with Mr. and Mrs. Kruse for a 
few years. | 

Alfred Kruse, the husband, died in 1958, after forty-two years 
ofstruggle to clear his name ofa stigma stamped on him in 1916. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Kruse lived in Stockholm in 1915, 
among their friends was Bukharin. Now, Mrs. Kruse can tell 
many stories about the ebullient young Bukharin, such as how, 
unacquainted with local customs, he fled in terror from a 
strapping female attendant at the Stockholm public baths; and 
about Bukharin's comrade Gordon, husband of Sonya Bengts- 
son and stepfather of the girl on the photograph. 

Mrs. Kruse remains bright, uncrushed by the tragedy of her 
husband's life. But her room is haunted by memories; not only of 
her husband, of Gordon, Sonya Bengtsson and young Lilly 
(perhaps alive today somewhere in Russia, now a middle-aged 
woman), and of Bukharin (toppled from the heights of the 
international communist movement and shot as a traitor in 
1938). Talking with Mrs. Kruse, one feels also the shadow of a 
man who (though she did not know this) is still very much alive, 
the Estonian Alexander Kesküla, the man who says ‘Lenin was 
my protégé'. 

The lives of some of these men—Kruse, Bukharin, Kesküla— 
were in 1015-16 so meshed that the only way of presenting the 
complex seems to be to dissect it layer by layer. We shall come 
deep in the northern underground, though not yet to the 
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bottom. The deepest identifiable stratum will be mapped in the 
final chapter, so far as its outlines may be discerned. 

Until recently, the name of Alexander Kesküla was scarcely 
known, except to a few Scandinavians and Balts, a few Russian 
bolsheviks (probably all dead) and a few German diplomats and 
intelligence agents (also probably all dead). Except to the 
Germans, who did not tell what they knew, little more was 
known of Kesküla than his name. During the First World War 
he carried on some kind of political activity, but just what, no 
one could say. To Scandinavians, Balts and Russians, he was an 
enigma. Some believed he was an agent of Germany, others 
called him a bolshevik agent. They were, it may be said, all 
wrong; or more exactly, no such summary judgement can 
adequately compass the endeavours of this ingenious Estonian. 
Kesküla was not an agent, he was, as a famous Archbishop of 
Uppsala evidently realized, an independent politician, taking 
orders from no one. 

Several times before, German support of Finnish nationalists 
during the First World War has been mentioned. This German 
activity was described afterwards in many Finnish and Swedish 
books, sometimes with contributions from the German officers 
concerned. 

Parallel with this, and with the same aim of crippling Russia 
and eventually realizing the German dream of a war on one 
front only, the German Foreign Office and the Political Section 
of the German General Staff pursued a policy of supporting the 
Russian revolutionary movement. This was often carried out 
by the same officers and agents who worked with the Finns. 

But this Russian aspect of German policy remained wrapped 
in mystery until a few years ago. 

After the Second World War, the archives of the German 
Foreign Office were opened for study. Although details of im- 
plementation often remain obscurc, about the general German 
policy of supporting Russian revolutionaries during the First 
World War there is no longer any doubt. And this cannot be 
surprising, for revolution in Russia was clearly a logical means 
of knocking Russia out of the war. After the revolution the 
bolsheviks did indeed take Russia out of the war, though from 
the German point of view this happened too late to be decisive. 

Two names in the German documents have attracted par- 
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ticular attention. One is that of Alexander Helphand (Parvus), 
who will appear in the next chapter. The other is that of the 
Estonian Alexander Kesküla. 

It is clear from the German documents that Kesküla was in 
contact with Lenin or his organization in Switzerland in 1915. 
In September, for example, the German minister in Bern, Rom- 
berg, reported that Kesküla had succeeded in finding out the 
conditions on which the Russian revolutionaries would be pre- 
pared to conclude peace with Germany if the revolution were 
successful, and transmitted Kesküla's opinion that Lenin's 
movement must be helped at once. 

Reports of Hans Steinwachs, of the Political Section of the 
General Staff, show that in the winter of 1915-16 Kesküla, 
established in Stockholm, was in touch with the revolutionary 
movement in Russia. Kesküla had penetrated so far into Lenin's 
organization that he was able to transmit to Germany both the 
contents of reports sent to Lenin from Russia and samples of 
bolshevik propaganda smuggled into Russia. This propaganda 
fitted the policies of Kesküla and the Germans so well that 
Kesküla and Steinwachs not only helped to finance its printing 
and smuggling, but even had larger editions printed them- 
selves. 

Something odd was happening in the chain built up so 
laboriously by Shlyapnikov and his comrades. 

Early in 1916, Kesküla (who used the cover name Stein) 
reported from Stockholm to Germany how he had outwitted 
Bukharin, also living in Stockholm. Bukharin had become sus- 
picious of Kesküla, but at the same time as he was dashing 
round Stockholm in search of Kesküla, the latter was arranging 
the printing of one of Bukharin's pamphlets, The War and the 
Working Class, without Bukharin's knowledge. 

But the German files also show that Kesküla was no mere 
hired tool of the Germans, and they found him a difficult collab- 
orator. Estonia was then part of the Russian Empire. Kesküla's 
chief aim, it seems, was an independent Estonia, and promoting 
a Russian revolution was probably just one card in his hand. 

After the summer of 1916, his relations with the Germans 
seem to have slackened, and it is known that in the spring of 
1917 he talked with English and Russian representatives in 
Stockholm. 
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The Russian minister in Stockholm wrote in his memoirs that 
Kesküla had frankly explained his plan for a federation of 
Estonia, Finland and Sweden, as a bulwark against Russia. 
Understandably, the Russian minister was startled, and had to 
be braced with strong tea by the wife of the English first secre- 
tary, in whose home the meeting took placc. 

A similar account of Kesküla's programme was recorded by 
the Finnish nationalist Herman Gummerus, in charge in 
Stockholm of the route through Sweden to Germany followed 
by the Finns who were trained in Germany to form the Jáger 
Battalion. 

This Finn gave in his memoirs a striking sketch of Kesküla's 
affluent life and the lavish parties he and his pretty Swiss wife 
gave in their elegant villa at Stocksund, on the northern side 
of Stockholm. 

When Gummerus asked Kesküla what, in his plan, would 
happen to Petrograd, the Estonian sardonically replied that 
it would make an excellent stone quarry for Estonia, which was 
poor in stone. This remark may well have concealed a subtle 
allusion, typical of Kesküla's intricate mind, to his own bol- 
shevik past, as will be explained when that stage of his career 
is disclosed. 

All this arouses some curiosity about Kesküla. But from the 
German files we do not learn just how he tapped Lenin's com- 
munications. In his reports to Steinwachs he seldom mentions 
names, and does not identify the ‘confidential agent’ whose 
journey to Russia early in 1916 he regarded as a prime 
achievement. 

Another picture can be obtained from Shlyapnikov, whose 
work was being tampered with by Kesküla. 

Shlyapnikov mentions a bolshevik called Bogrovsky (or 
Bagrovsky), a member of his group of transport assistants in 
Stockholm. Bogrovsky, he says, accepted money from Kesküla, 
gave receipts for it on official blanks of the bolshevik central 
committee, and also used the stamp which Shlyapnikov had as 
a representative of the central committee. Bukharin discovered 
this, and Bogrovsky was expelled from the party. Kesküla, and 
a friend of his employed by a Russian insurance company in 
Stockholm, had proved to be agentsof the German General Staff. 

All this is connected by Shlyapnikov with the expulsion from 
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Sweden in April 1916 of Bukharin and Pyatakov, after police 
enquiries. They were suspected of having been concerned in the 
so-called workers’ peace congress, organized in March 1916 by 
some of the members of the left wing of the Swedish socialist 
party. 

This congress issued a manifesto advocating extra-parlia- 
mentary means to prevent Sweden's involvement in the war. 
The Swedish conservative government was alarmed. Three 
socialists of the left wing, including Zeth Hóglund, a friend of 
Bukharin, were tried for alleged high treason and imprisoned. 

But Shlyapnikov had known of Kesküla already in late 1914. 
He declares that Kesküla, claiming acquaintance with bol- 
sheviks in Switzerland, had then offered the Russians in Stock- 
holm ‘money, arms and everything necessary for revolutionary 
work in Russia. All this was offered in such ways and through 
such people that the source could seem reliable. However, being 
always on the alert, I was able to establish that behind these 
figures was a strategical manoeuvre of militarism' (Shlyapnikov 
means the German General Staff). "To those comrades whom 
I left in charge of the transport of literature—the secretary of 
our bolshevik group in Stockholm, Bogrovsky, and others— 
I gave strict instructions not to accept any money from anyone 
at all, except Swedish party organizations? But Bogrovsky had 
betrayed Shlyapnikov's trust. 

Through Shlyapnikov, we are introduced not only to Bogrov- 
sky, but also to Kruse: 

‘A certain Danish journalist, the socialist Kruse, circulated 
round our émigrés abroad, got from them personal contacts with 
Russia and so on. In Russia he presented himself to our com- 
rades, supposedly with assignments from organizations abroad 
or from individuals . . . Soon was revealed his connection with 
the spy, the Estonian Kesküla, and the comrades abroad threw 
him out of their circles.’ 

When Shlyapnikov himself was in Russia in the winter of 
1915-16, he met Kruse in Petrograd, and when he met Bu- 
kharin's wife in Moscow, he learnt that Kruse had been making 
the same offers as Kesküla had made in 1914, and trying to use 
bolshevik contacts for carrying out Kesküla's errands. 

Comparing Shlyapnikov's account with the reports of Kes- 
küla and Steinwachs, it can be seen that they fit closely. The 
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German documents mention, early in 1916, the journey of 
Keskiila’s ‘confidential agent’ to Russia; among his contacts 
was Bukharin’s wife. In Stockholm, complained Keskiila, there 
had been corruption and embezzlement, but he had thrown 
the offenders overboard. 

It seems that Keskiila’s ‘confidential agent’ who travelled to 
Russia was the Danish socialist Kruse; and that the secretary of 
the Stockholm bolshevik group, Bogrovsky, was not only 
deceiving his bolshevik comrades but also defrauding Keskiila. 

The impression that a Dane was involved in mysterious 
activity in Stockholm at this time is reinforced by the memoirs 
of some of the Swedish socialists who were prominent at the 
workers’ peace congress and close to Bukharin and the other 
Russians. The persistence with which the Swedish police, inter- 
rogating Bukharin and his comrades, sought to establish their 
participation in this congress, and the insinuations to the same 
effect by some conservative newspapers, fostered the suspicion 
that an informer or provocateur had been busy. About the con- 
gress, Hóglund writes that the vestibule swarmed with police 
agents and foreign spies. He mentions ‘German-oriented Balts’ 
and a ‘Danish journalist’. He does not mention the Dane’s 
name, but says that Bukharin found in this man’s dwelling 
forged bolshevik proclamations, and declares that Bukharin 
was convinced of the man’s guilt, also as regards spying on the 
congress. 

Kilbom in his memoirs describes how he took part in a kind of 
party court of honour held in Copenhagen, where the Dane was 
examined by the Russians Bukharin and Uritsky and the 
Swedes Kilbom, Ström and Möller. Не was accused, says 
Kilbom, of having passed information on Russian and Swedish 
socialist activity not only to bourgeois newspapers in Russia and 
Sweden, but also to German agents. The man denied the sub- 
stance of the charges. However, Bukharin and Uritsky were 
seemingly convinced of his guilt, and the conclusion was that 
the socialist movement should have nothing more to do with 
him. 

Too much reliance should not be placed on Hóglund's and 
Kilbom’s memoirs, written nearly forty years after the events 
described; and it is worth noting that Stróm, mentioning in his 
memoirs the meeting in Copenhagen, contented himself with 
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saying that while obviously shady things had been going on in 
connection with the congress in Stockholm, it had not been 
possible to establish just what. 

Still, from the contemporary German reports, Shlyapnikov's 
account a few years later, and some Swedish recollections long 
afterwards, it seems clear that Kruse had some part in Kesküla's 
schemes; and perhaps he was an informer, causing the police 
measures which by imprisonment and expulsion from Sweden 
severely damaged both the Swedish socialists on the left wing and 
their Russian friends. 

At the time, this would seem very plausible. The evidence 
we now have of the German policy of assistance to Russian 
revolutionaries was not known then, though Shlyapnikov and 
his comrades evidently suspected something of the sort. 

At that time, German policy in Sweden was outwardly con- 
centrated on gaining sympathy for Germany in the war against 
Russia, and it was just such pro-German (and sometimes alleg- 
edly militaristic) opinion that the left wing of the Swedish 
socialists and its workers' peace congress were agitating against. 
It was advantagcous to German policy not only secretly to 
promote Russian revolutionary activity but also to hinder the 
Swedish extreme left and its denunciations of alleged pro- 
German intrigue. It would seem natural, then, that a supposed 
German agent should strive to harm the left wing of the Swedish 
socialists and their Russian friends, rather than to assist the latter. 

We know now from the German files that Kesküla helped 
Russian revolutionaries; but from this source it is not clear to 
what extent his work may have consisted also in encouraging 
opinion favourable to Sweden’s support of Germany in the war 
against Russia. This question will come up again later, but it 
may be mentioned that the Finn Gummerus, who knew Kes- 
küla, wrote that Kesküla was in contact with Swedish activists 
—that is, those favouring Sweden's support of Germany in the 
war against Russia—and established good relations particularly 
among Swedish officers. 

German influence in Sweden at that time was strong, especi- 
ally in some academic and military circles, though it was 
opposed by most socialists. 

A well-known autobiographical novel of the Swedish writer 
Harry Martinson, then a poor schoolboy, provides a revealing 
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comment. His teacher was a Germanophil, drearily hammer- 
ing German geography into his pupils. The children instinc- 
tively resisted; the books they knew so well were English or 
American, their heroes were called Peter, Tom, Jack, Huck, 
Jim, Alice or Oliver. And like so many poor children in Scandi- 
navia, they had relatives who had emigrated to the prairies of 
Minnesota or the forests of Oregon... 

It must be admitted that the labelling of Kruse as a suspected 
informer is plausible. But this is a misleading travesty of an 
extraordinarily intricate story, that has remained an ugly 
obscurity ever since 1916, despite Kruse's lifelong struggle for 
rehabilitation. To cut away the overgrowth of rumour and 
insinuation, we must go deeper. 

In the spring of 1914 Alfred Kruse, then in his mid-twenties, 
was appointed editor of a Norwegian socialist newspaper. In 
August 1914 he was ordered to leave Norway. The formal 
explanation was simply that he had failed to obtain official 
permission to stay in the country. His Norwegian socialist 
friends, declaring that ‘in the short time he has worked here he 
has succeeded in making his paper one of the best edited party 
papers we have’, alleged that the real reason for his expulsion 
was his uncompromising socialist line in both local and national 
questions. They campaigned energetically on Kruse’s behalf, so 
energetically that the militant socialist leader Martin Tranmael 
received a prison sentence. But the Norwegian government was 
adamant, and Kruse had to leave the country. 

In October 1914 he and his wife moved to Stockholm. There 
he continued writing for socialist papers, and, interested in 
Russia and in a way an exile himself, he formed close relations 
not only with Swedish socialists but also with Russian exiles— 
Shlyapnikov, Kollontay, Uritsky, Bogrovsky, Gordon, Sonya 
P_igtsson. 

Sonya Bengtsson had received her surname from a Swedish 
husband. Later she married Gordon, who thus became the step- 
father of Sonya’s daughter Lilly, who subsequently lived with 
Mr. and Mrs. Kruse. Gordon had been a member of the Jewish 
socialist organization, the Bund, but later joined the bolsheviks. 
Possessing unusual Jewish first names, he was commonly known 
as Nikolay Gordon. A printer, he is remembered by some Scand- 
inavians as a highly cultured man. 
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After the Swedish police drive following the workers’ peace 
congress in March 1916, when Hóglund was imprisoned, Kruse 
was expelled from Sweden at the end of April, at the same time 
as the Russians Bukharin, Pyatakov, Suritz and Gordon, and 
he returned to Copenhagen. 

Bukharin was in prison in Stockholm at the same time as 
Hóglund, who recalled how Bukharin cheerily waved his 
chamber-pot and cried ‘skal’ when he met him. Lenin wrote to 
Kollontay that in the circumstances (presumably meaning 
Bukharin's friendship with Hóglund) he had decided that it 
would be better if he did not appeal to Branting on behalf of 
Bukharin. But the solicitude of bolshevik headquarters is shown 
by a letter Branting received from Zinovyev, asking him to pass 
on 100 francs to Bukharin in the Stockholm prison (the letter is 
reproduced on page 128). 

In Copenhagen, Kruse published a pamphlet defending 
Hoglund, but soon began to hear alarming rumours of suspicion 
directed against him. 

When Bukharin and his comrades arrived in Norway after 
expulsion from Sweden, they at once applied themselves to 
detective work, suspecting that some betrayal had led to the 
campaign of the Swedish police. At Shlyapnikov's request, 
Stróm travelled to Oslo to talk with them. 

On his return, Stróm reported to the Swedish socialists that 
the Russians believed they had been the victims of espionage 
and provocation. Two Estonians, Kesküla and Elevant, both 
German agents, aided by a Dane, Kruse, had probably spread 
the false reports of Russian terrorist schemes connected with the 
workers’ peace congress, about which they had been inter- 
rogated by the Swedish police. It was necessary to confront 
Kruse in Copenhagen. 

That the Russians threw themselves into their detective 
undertaking with zeal is shown by the amount of notes they 
made, now preserved in Stockholm. Perhaps Bukharin believed 
that he had a keen nose for provocateurs on account of his 
experience with the notorious Roman Malinovsky, a Russian 
police agent who in 1912-14 had been one of Lenin's closest 
colleagues and a leading bolshevik deputy in the Russian Duma. 

Now, *Dolgolevsky' (Bukharin), ‘Lialine’ (Pyatakov), Suritz 
and Gordon reconstructed in question-and-answer form the 
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several interrogations to which they had been subjected. The 
Swedish police had suggested not only that the Russians had 
been present at the workers! peace congress and influentially 
concerned with it as Lenin's representatives, but also that they 
had been hatching violence—that Bukharin had given an 
address on the technique of blowing up bridges. 

If one had to think of the topic Bukharin was least interested 
in, blowing up bridges would probably be a good guess. His 
interests were almost entirely theoretical, often abstrusely so; 
Gustav Móller recalls publishing an article by Bukharin of 
which he did not understand a word. 

Anyway, the Russians steadfastly maintained that only Bu- 
kharin had been present, and then only for a short time, as 
Hóglund's guest, near the end of the congress, without taking 
any part in it (this agrees with Hóglund's statement). However, 
on the second day of the congress the Russians had been pre- 
sent, they said, at a meeting of a Russian club, held in another 
room of the same building, Folkets Hus, where the congress 
took place. And it seems that on the previous evening they, and 
Kruse, met members of the congress at a party celebrating the 
congress. 

There seems little reason to doubt the affirmations of most of 
those concerned that the Russian socialists had nothing to do 
with the organization of the congress. It is impossible to say 
just at what point and to what extent bolshevik influence may 
have contributed to the congress; probably less than considera- 
tions of Swedish internal politics. Still, it is curious that, while 
in subsequent autobiographical notes Bukharin wrote merely 
that in Sweden he 'and his closest friend Pyatakov worked in- 
tensively in libraries until this was ended by arrest', Pyatakov 
mentioned that *we took some part in the preparation of the 
congress'. 

Bukharin now applied his formidable intellect to the riddle 
of the Russians’ arrest and expulsion. Of the four suspects, we 
have already met Kruse, Kesküla and Bogrovsky. The name of 
the fourth, Oskar Elevant, occurs in the German files, where it 
appears that he was somehow connected with Kesküla and 
with a Russian insurance company in Stockholm, as Shlyap- 
nikov mentioned. Elevant, like Kesküla, was of Estonian origin. 

Analysing the police interrogations, Bukharin and Pyatakov 
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were struck by insinuations made by the police when question- 
ing Suritz, as they coincided with rumours reported to them by 
Kruse, who later admitted to them that he had heard the 
rumours from Elevant. This, they thought, suggested that either 
Kruse or Elevant had given information to the police. 

Then they attempted to reconstruct the relations of their sus- 
pects. Bogrovsky, they discovered, had received from Kesküla 
altogether more than 1500 kronor. This they had found out 
only in January 1916, when Kruse told them that Bogrovsky 
had embezzled the money. Examining Bogrovsky, they learnt 
that this was true, and that the source of Kruse's denunciation 
of Bogrovsky, as of the money, was Kesküla, whom from various 
reports (and recently a warning from comrades in Switzerland) 
they considered a suspect individual, probably with German 
connections. Elevant, whom they had met through Bogrovsky, 
was thought by other Estonians in Stockholm to be, like Kes- 
küla, a German agent; Pyatakov thought, without being certain, 
that he had seen Elevant coming out of the police office when 
he himself was waiting to be questioned; and through Bogrov- 
sky, Elevant would know ‘Dolgolevsky’s’ real name—about 
which the police, judging by their questions, had been informed. 

Next they turned to Kruse. In the extreme poverty to which 
Bukharin and Pyatakov were reduced in Oslo, they grimly 
recalled and recorded every point against Kruse, covering 
sheets of cheap paper with tightly written pencil. ‘He had close 
relations with us and knew some of our internal party affairs. 
We considered him a trustworthy person .. .’ 

'They had got to know Kruse through Bogrovsky, soon after 
Kruse's first journey to Russia (this must have been in the 
autumn of 1915, soon after their arrival in Stockholm). In their 
recent investigation of Bogrovsky they had discovered that this 
journey had been paid for with money from Kesküla, for whom 
Kruse had undertaken errands in Russia. 

Kruse's behaviour during their investigation of Bogrovsky had 
aroused particular suspicion. Several times, Kruse had offered 
them money, in Kesküla's name, especially for transport of 
literature. As Kesküla was not sufficiently known to them, they 
had declined. But at the same time they had to publish two 
brochures, for which Bogrovsky, without their knowledge, had 
taken money from Kesküla and then used it for himself, telling 
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Kesküla that the first brochure had been paid for, while the 
second could not appear owing to differences bctween Bukharin 
and Lenin. Then Kesküla proposed (through Kruse) that they 
should take money from him, publish the brochures and thus 
catch Bogrovsky in flagrante delicto (as Bukharin put it, perhaps 
repeating Kesküla's words transmitted through Kruse). This 
also they declined. Then Kruse suggested that they should 
borrow the money personally from him in order to trap Bogrov- 
sky. As Bukharin trusted Kruse, he did accept the money from 
him, and it was later repaid. 

Shortly before Kruse's second journey (therefore at the begin- 
ning of 1916), Bukharin warned Kruse that Kesküla might be a 
German agent. Then Kruse made his second journey to Russia, 
with Kesküla's support and carrying out his business, making 
contacts not only with socialists but also with *circles far re- 
moved from socialism', and giving an interview to Russian 
bourgeois newspapers. On his return he talked of writing a book 
and setting up a press bureau in Copenhagen. Bukharin des- 
cribed to Kruse his first interrogation immediately after it had 
taken place (before he was actually arrested), and in subsequent 
questioning the police seized on several points that he had 
mentioned to Kruse. 

The provisional conclusion reached by Bukharin was that 
Kesküla was the central figure, Elevant his intimate agent, and 
Kruse his instrument. Kruse should be put on the spot, and 
forced either to tell everything or fully compromise himself by 
silence. 

This summary represents merely the essence of Bukharin's 
argument, though it may already have reduced the reader to 
despair and driven him to seek solace in the contrived smooth- 
ness of a conventional detective story. 

Still, Bukharin's analysis is an impressive piece of work. It 
corresponds well with the German reports that Kesküla was 
writing a few weeks earlier. If Bukharin could have seen Kes- 
küla's reports, his mistrust of Kruse would have been confirmed. 

But before confronting Kruse in Copenhagen, the Russians 
had yet more evidence to consider. 

They received a long report on Kesküla, written, according 
to Bukharin, by a well-known Estonian socialist, who had known 
Kesküla since 1904. This writer—who was certainly the 
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Estonian menshevik Mihkel Martna—after an involved story 
that goes too far into the history of Estonian socialism for it to be 
related here, mentioned that ‘comrade Lenin knows Kesküla 
and could tell you much about him’; but added in a postscript 
that (evidently living in Switzerland) he had just visited Lenin's 
wife, who could not say anything definite about Kesküla; Lenin, 
she said, had only superficial acquaintance with Kesküla. 

Bukharin noted that he had received a warning about 
Kesküla from comrades in Switzerland, and he interpreted 
Martna's report as strengthening his misgivings. But his con- 
cluding comment on the report is striking: 'After much thought 
I personally incline more and more to the conclusion that Kruse 
was merely an unconscious instrument in the hands of Kesküla 
and company.’ This is a considerable admission, which Bu- 
kharin does not seem to have repeated. 

Another report was supplied by Kollontay. When she was in 
Stockholm in October 1914, she wrote, Bogrovsky introduced 
her to Kesküla, who claimed to know Lenin and talked largely 
about arms and money. This was probably the occasion to 
which Shlyapnikov referred. 

From Kollontay's evidence it appears that already in 
October 1914 Kesküla was in contact with Bogrovsky, who in 
1915 was entrusted with the transport of literature in Shlyap- 
nikov's absence. Yet, as Bukharin admitted, only at the begin- 
ning of 1916 did he and his comrades learn of Bogrovsky's 
dishonesty and his dealings with Keskiila—and they learnt this 
from Kesküla, through Kruse. 

A curious episode in the memoirs of Karl Kilbom may be a 
reminiscence of Bogrovsky, who is described variously as 
secretary or treasurer of the Stockholm bolshevik group. At 
Bukharin’s request, Kilbom took part in examining the treasurer 
of the group, who had taken a small sum from party funds. 
Bukharin insisted on his expulsion from the party; in the end he 
was suspended for one year. To Kilbom, who felt sympathy for 
the treasurer, struggling to keep his family on a poor wage, 
Bukharin read a sermon on party discipline. No personal con- 
siderations mattered ; arevolutionary party was a fighting army. 

It is possible that the Bogrovsky affair may have been the 
origin of this recollection, though Kilbom knew the man as 
Alexander (or possibly Alexandrov, he has said in reply to 
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enquiry; the man was certainly not Shlyapnikov, who was often 
known as Alexander). 

In August 1916, in Copenhagen, Alfred Kruse faced five 
men who wanted to know the truth: Bukharin, Uritsky, and 
three Swedes—Stróm, Kilbom and Möller. 

Kruse said that he had got to know Kesküla through Bogrov- 
sky, and after his first visit to Russia (summer 1915) had estab- 
lished closer relations with him. On Kesküla's behalf he had 
revealed Bogrovsky's misuse of Kesküla's money. His second 
journey to Russia (early 1916) was financed by Kesküla. There 
he had carried out some personal errands for Kesküla. He 
admitted having been warned against Kesküla by Bukharin. 

Moreover, Kruse admitted having spoken with Kesküla about 
the workers' peace congress; received moncy from Kesküla for 
his journey to Copenhagen; and given to Kesküla his manu- 
script of a book about Russia. He acknowledge that Suritz had 
perhaps been denounced to the police by Kesküla's friend 
Elevant, whom he knew through Bogrovsky. Through a connec- 
tion of Elevant he had received some copies of a pseudo- 
bolshevik proclamation (evidently a sample of Kesküla's propa- 
ganda) which Bukharin and Uritsky had recently seen in his 
home and regarded as extremely sinister. And he admitted 
having accepted a small sum of money as a gift from Parvus. 

Finally, Kruse admitted that it was clear that an act of 
provocation had taken place, but absolutely denied having 
given information on party affairs to the police. 

Uritsky perhaps profited by this practice in the art of exam- 
ination—he was later chief of the Cheka, the Soviet political 
police, in Petrograd. Though Scandinavians who knew Uritsky 
often remember him as a modest intellectual. 

The original protocol of this harrowing inquisition still 
exists. Written in German, probably by Bukharin, it bears the 
signatures of all six men (Uritsky was then known as ‘Boretsky’) 
and some additions which Kruse insisted on making in his own 
understandably agitated hand. 

While Scandinavians, then as now, naturally used their own 
languages for communication among themselves, the usual 
language for conversation and correspondence between Scand- 
inavians and Russians was German, though Shlyapnikov used 
French. 
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Judging by Stróm's notes, the investigators considered that 
information had been passed not only to the police but also 
to conservative newspapers, which had published well-informed 
and provocative accounts of the congress. Here too they 
suspected Kesküla or Elevant of having interfered, and 
Kruse's admitted conversations with Kesküla sharpened their 
suspicions. 

Upset and bewildered after this grilling by his friends, a few 
days later Kruse wrote to Stróm, protesting at what he regarded 
as harsh and arbitrary treatment. He admits he can be accused 
of imprudence in his relations with Kesküla, but no more, and 
indignantly rejects the notion that he had been a deliberate 
informer. He acknowledges that appearances are against him, 
but appeals for further enquiry, which he is sure will clear him. 

During the following weeks, Kruse continued to address 
appeals to Stróm and Uritsky, without, it seems, receiving any 
clarification of their attitude. The investigators had pronounced 
no judgement, but when Kruse learnt indirectly that various 
Scandinavian socialist organizations had been warned against 
him, he wrote again to Stróm and Uritsky, saying vaguely that 
he might try to obtain justice by giving the affair wider 
publicity. 

This move was certainly a mistake, though in the circum- 
stances understandable. His nerves must have been in a sorry 
state—Uritsky commented drily to Stróm that Kruse's letters 
were interesting from the psychological point of view. Kruse did 
not know that he would live in this political limbo for the rest 
of his life. 

On the first day of 1917, Kruse was startled to receive from 
Kesküla, returned after several months away from Scandinavia, 
an invitation to meet in Stockholm to discuss Kruse's manu- 
script of a book on Russia. Kesküla thoughtfully offered to pay 
Kruse’s travelling expenses. This initiated an intensive and, for 
Kruse, frustrating dispute about the manuscript, ending with 
threats of legal proceedings (of which Kesküla is now ashamed). 
In February, Kruse relayed the course of the correspondence in 
one more long letter to Stróm. There, apparently, his contact 
with Kesküla ended for ever—though not the consequences. 

After the March revolution, Bukharin (who meanwhile had 
spent several months in America) and Uritsky returned to 
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Russia, and in August 1917 both became members of the bol- 
shevik central committee. In August 1918 Uritsky, then head of 
the Petrograd Cheka, was assassinated. During these and the 
following years of revolution and civil war it is unlikely that 
Bukharin had much time to think about Alfred Kruse, even if 
he had the inclination. The Swedes chiefly concerned, Stróm, 
Hóglund and Kilbom, were during the same years absorbed in 
their struggle to build up the Swedish left socialist party, which, 
formed in May 1917 after their split with Branting and the 
majority of the socialist party, in 1921 became the Swedish 
communist party. 

But Kruse, encouraged by the sympathy of his Norwegian 
socialist friends, and disgusted by the mistrust which thwarted 
his attempts to take part in Danish political life, would not be 
put off by what he regarded as the persistent prevarication of 
the Swedes towards his applications for further enquiry into his 
case. 

He had reason to believe that some of his Russian socialist 
friends, particularly Gordon (expelled from Sweden at the same 
time as Bukharin), by no means shared Bukharin's attitude, but 
rather maintained goodwill towards him. 

When Gordon and his wife, Sonya Bengtsson, returned to 
Russia in 1917, Lilly stayed behind and lived with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kruse. In 1920 they received a letter from Gordon, 
warmly thanking them for their care of Lilly, discussing 
arrangements for her journey to Russia (which took place the 
following year), and saying with regard to the suspicion against 
Kruse that ‘if I had had an opportunity to go to Denmark, the 
affair would have been settled long ago'. To a Danish friend 
of Kruse, Gordon had previously said that injustice had been 
done. 

After Lilly’s departure, Kruse never heard again from 
Gordon, but Lilly's photograph still stands in his widow's room. 

At last, in the summer of 1921, the case was considered at a 
high level. During the third congress of the Comintern in 
Moscow, the Danish delegation talked with Stróm, who had 
consulted Bukharin. The memorandum then drawn up was 
extremely unfavourable to Kruse. Bukharin thought that every- 
thing was so clear that there was no need for any reconsidera- 
tion. By talking to Kesküla, Kruse had provided the Swedish 
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authorities with material for striking down the Swedish left wing 
and the bolsheviks; he had sold important information to 
Kesküla, and accepted money from Parvus. Shlyapnikov shared 
Bukharin's view, and displayed an incriminating letter said to 
have been written by Kruse to Bukharin's wife. 

This interpretation is very different from Bukharin's original 
belief, that Kruse had been ‘merely an unconscious instrument’. 

This memorandum, branding Kruse as a mercenary in- 
former, was shown to the unfortunate Dane, and spurred him to 
compose a detailed account of the whole affair, which in 1922 
he sent to the Danish communist party. This document is a 
moving memorial to a sincere and stubborn man, for whom 
socialism was ‘my life and outside it life has no value for me’. 

Kruse’s own story may be summarized as follows: 

Among his Russian friends in Stockholm was Jacob Bogrov- 
sky. Through him, Kruse got to know Kesküla, presented by 
Bogrovsky as ‘treasurer of the Estonian socialists’. Keskiila made 
the impression of an intelligent and well-informed socialist. At 
Bogrovsky’s suggestion, in the summer of 1915 Kruse travelled 
to Russia, accepting from Keskiila 500 kronor for his expenses. 
From Uritsky, Kruse received some papers to deliver in Petro- 
grad, and through Uritsky also received a commission on behalf 
of Parvus’s institute in Copenhagen (this establishment will 
come into the next chapter)—he was to visit a certain Dr. 
Buchspan in the Russian Ministry of Trade and ask him to act 
as representative of the institute. He was instructed by Bogrov- 
sky to collect in Petrograd some letters for Kesküla. And he 
promised Kesküla to buy some Estonian picture-postcards. 

His main task, though, was to makecontact with the bolshevik 
committee in Petrograd, and collect information on socialist 
activity in Russia. 

At this time, it must be remembered, Bogrovsky was Shlyap- 
nikov's trusted deputy in Stockholm. 

Kruse's mission was largely successful. He made contact with 
both bolsheviks and mensheviks in Russia (he names Krokh- 
mal, Dubois, Volsky, Halpern, Stark, Schmidt and Blum) ; and 
there is no reason to doubt that, when he returned to Stock- 
holm in the autumn of 1915, Bukharin danced with joy (as Mrs. 
Kruse vividly remembers). 

After this first Russian journey, Kruse saw a good deal of 
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Kesküla, who helped him with his manuscript of a book on the 
Russian socialists and the war. In January 1916 he travelled 
again to Russia, receiving money for his expenscs from Kesküla. 
Among the socialists met in Russia on this occasion he mentions 
Chkheidze, Biletsky (connected with the labour group in the 
Central War Industries Committee), Bukharin's wife and father, 
Lenin's sister, Shlyapnikov (then staying illegally in Russia), 
Skvortsov, Smidovich, Stark, and a woman called Pilatsky. It 
was through a contact of this last person, according to Kruse, 
that an interview with him was published, without his know- 
ledge, in a bourgcois newspaper—a point that later seemed 
particularly sinister. 

The mysterious letter supposed to have been addressed by 
Kruse to Bukharin's wife, and regarded by Shlyapnikov as 
highly incriminating, is said by Kruse to have been addressed 
to this same woman Pilatsky. The only point in the letter 
recalled by Kruse was a request to the recipient to convey 
greetings to one Purk in Moscow. Still, the fact that the trans- 
mission of the greeting was a commission given by Kesküla 
would clearly bc sufficient to make Shlyapnikov and Bukharin 
suspect the worst. Kruse's conversations with Bukharin's wife 
also lent themselves to sinister interpretation by hindsight. 

In Kruse's papers may still be seen the passport he used for 
this second journey (the photograph reproduced here is from 
this passport). Issued by the Danish legation and provided with 
a visa by thc Russian consulate in Stockholm, its stamps show 
that he crossed the Swedish frontier on 26th January and rst 
March 1916, and between these.dates was in Helsinki, Petro- 
grad and Moscow. 

Kruse emphasizes that his relations with Kesküla followed 
his introduction to the latter by Bogrovsky, secretary of the 
bolshevik group and leader of its underground work in Shlyap- 
nikov's absence. He had talked freely with Kesküla, just as he 
had talked freely with Russian socialists, having no reason for 
suspecting either him or them. The large amounts of money he 
was alleged to have received from Kesküla comprised in fact 
three sums of 500 kronor, one for each of the two journeys, and 
the third paid by Kesküla for his manuscript when he left 
Stockholm for Copenhagen—quite modest sums, equivalent in 
all to a little more than £100. 
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In justice it must be mentioned that Kesküla's recollection, 
forty-five years afterwards, is that his financial aid to Kruse may 
have been somewhat more substantial than Kruse recorded in 
1922; but he agrees that the sums involved were not very great. 

Throughout the account written in 1922, Kruse naturally 
attempts to combine frankness with the presentation of his 
association with Kesküla in as favourable a light as possible. His 
references to such errands as buying postcards and conveying 
greetings may seem over-ingenuous. But it must be remembered 
that he undertook his journeys to Russia not merely as a courier 
for Bogrovsky, Uritsky and Kesküla. He was a journalist, posses- 
sing (as Bukharin admitted) some specialized knowledge of the 
inner workings of Russian socialism; he had valid reason of his 
own for cultivating the contacts he was given with socialists 
inside Russia, and indeed published in Swedish and Norwegian 
socialist papers several articles using material obtained on his 
Russian journeys. That—as Kesküla recollects— Kruse supplied 
similar but more confidential material not only to the Stock- 
holm bolsheviks, but also to Kesküla, was again a result of the 
confidence in Kesküla created by Bogrovsky's introduction and 
confirmed by Kruse's subsequent acquaintance with Kesküla. 

As regards his conversations with Kesküla at the time of the 
workers’ peace congress, Kruse admits that information in con- 
servative newspapers may have come from this source; but 
points out, correctly, that the charge against Hóglund and his 
friends, leading to their imprisonment, was based entirely on 
the manifesto issued by the congress. He admits, too, that 
Bukharin warned him against Kesküla before the second 
journey, but declares that he did not consider the warning 
sufficiently categorical to justify cancelling the undertaking. 

Lenin himself, it may be observed, for a long time refused to 
pay attention to the warnings he received (from, among others, 
Bukharin) about Malinovsky, clinging stubbornly to his own— 
mistaken— judgement. 

Kruse concluded his letter to the Danish communist party 
with the words: *May the truth triumph and may it happen 
soon’. 

But his hopes were vain. Racked by splits and embittered by 
feuds, the Danish and Swedish communist parties had little 
time to devote to him, and the sympathetic Norwegians, only 
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indirectly concerned, were unable to exercise decisive influence. 
The two Swedes chiefly concerned, Stróm and Hóglund, were 
expelled from the communist party in 1924, and subsequently 
rejoined the socialists. 

In 1927, Kruse wrote a personal appeal to Bukharin, still 
a mighty figure in the communist world. It seems that Bukharin 
may have been willing at any rate to give some consideration to 
the affair; Kilbom, in the final volume of his memoirs, mentions 
that at the sixth congress of the Comintern in Moscow in 1928, 
Bukharin asked him if he knew the whereabouts of Bukharin’s 
notes on the police interrogations in Stockholm. Kilbom did 
not know. 

Bukharin was then already deeply engaged in his desperate 
struggle with Stalin; soon, Kilbom was faced by violent crisis 
within the Swedish communist party. 

The years rolled by. At last, in 1936, the Danish communist 
party, after consultation with the Swedish and Norwegian 
parties, formally declared that there was no evidence that 
Kruse had acted as informer or provocateur twenty years be- 
fore, and that he had done nothing to make him unworthy of 
taking part in the movement. Nevertheless, it continued, he did 
not have the necessary understanding of the party's róle, of 
party discipline, and of a communist's duties, and accordingly 
his application for membership of the Danish communist party 
was rejected... 

In 1954, the publication of memoirs by Héglund and Kilbom, 
with ambiguous references to Kruse, though without mention- 
ing his name, goaded him to write yet again long letters to his 
old friends—and to those he had come to regard as antagonists, 
Hóglund and Kilbom—once more summarizing the nearly 
forty-year-old story and protesting his innocence. He died in 
1958, shortly before the present writer began his enquiries. 

Alfred Kruse never denied that he had been imprudent in 
his relations with Kesküla, and that perhaps through this im- 
prudence his Russian and Swedish friends had suffered. But one 
must agree with him when he observed that he had paid dearly 
for this imprudence, being excluded from other than auxiliary 
participation in the movement which was his life. 

No one carefully comparing the mass of material preserved 
in Stockholm and Copenhagen could fail to acknowledge 
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Kruse's sincerity. Bukharin's first conclusion was reasonable, 
that Kruse had been ‘an unconscious instrument’ of Kesküla. As 
Kruse pointed out to the Danish communist party in 1922 and 
to Bukharin in 1927, if he had indeed known that in collaborat- 
ing with Kesküla he was furthering schemes supported by the 
German General Staff, it is not credible that he would have 
devoted his life to efforts for rehabilitation. If he had been a 
double agent, he would have been concerned to have the whole 
affair forgotten, given up politics and concentrated on the 
career which his modest but undoubted journalistic talent 
might have given him. 

Yet it must be said that Kruse was right to reproach himself 
with imprudence in those critical months of 1915-16. Interested 
in Russian politics, proud of his friendship with Russian 
socialists, he did not realize that he was playing with fire. A 
Lenin could get away with having trusted Malinovsky, but a 
Kruse could not get away with having trusted Kesküla. 

Bolsheviks like Bukharin and Shlyapnikov, bred in the hard 
school of the Russian underground, with bitter experience of 
the damage done by police agents (of whom Malinovsky was 
merely one of the most successful), were, from the bolshevik 
point of view, justified in suspecting deliberate betrayal and 
acting accordingly, finding ominous significance in every detail. 

Bukharin's reconstruction of the Kesküla-Kruse-Bogrovsky 
puzzle was clever. Factually, it is close to Kesküla's German 
reports and Kruse's subsequent story. Psychologically, it is un- 
sound; Bukharin told Kilbom that a revolutionary party was a 
fighting army, but this bolshevik concept was not generally 
applicable to Scandinavian socialists such as Kruse, as Bukharin 
himself seems to have realized in his preliminary, cautious 
judgement on the Dane. 

As regards the attitude of the Swedish left socialists (later 
communists), Kruse was probably right in pointing to the 
strong influence on them of Bukharin. And as time passed, it is 
likely that the whole affair became, as Kruse believed, a matter 
of prestige, and both Swedes and Russians would be steadily 
less inclined to reopen it and perhaps experience the humilia- 
tion of admitting injustice. 

Moreover, Kruse suspected that Bukharin's intransigence 
was motivated by more than just bolshevik vigilance. Bukharin 
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and his friends surely had reason to be sensitive with regard to 
their own imprudence, their unawareness of their trusted com- 
rade Bogrovsky's double-dealing, until Kesküla himself dis- 
carded him. Kruse put this pointedly in a letter of 1954: 
‘Bukharin had no interest in a closer examination of Keskiila’s 
connections with the bolshevik group. Whether I was guilty or 
not, it could not be denied that Kesküla had financed a certain 
amount of the group's activity . . .' 

Bogrovsky seems to have disappeared after these events in 
Stockholm. From recollections of people who knew him, it is 
clear that he was an undistinguished figure. Several describe 
him as having been, personally, an unprepossessing man, though 
his relations with both Russians and Estonians (he spoke both 
languages) made him a kind of universal contact. Kesküla, who 
used to receive Bogrovsky in the grounds of his villa so as not 
to alarm his servants, remembers him as the one man in Stock- 
holm his good-natured dog did not like. Though if it was indeed 
this man whose affairs Kilbom helped to investigate, he was at 
any rate, according to Kilbom, a devoted husband and father. 

But Bogrovsky's functions as a bolshevik were not entirely 
limited to those of an underground postal clerk and despatching 
agent. In the winter of 1915-16, the leading trio of bolsheviks 
in Stockholm, Bukharin, Pyatakov and Evgeniya Bosch, was 
engaged in prolonged theoretical polemic with Lenin and 
Zinovyev in Switzerland—wrangling that moved the practical 
Shlyapnikov to sharp sarcasm. 

These Stockholm theoreticians are usually referred to as a 
trio, but it is clear from letters addressed by them to the bol- 
shevik leaders in Switzerland in November and December 1915 
that they were then in fact a quartet—and the fourth member 
was Jacob Bogrovsky, who was signing letters together with 
Bukharin, Pyatakov and Bosch. 

One must, then, imagine Bogrovsky—at the same time as he 
is putting his signature alongside Bukharin's on letters to Lenin 
and the central committee—hobnobbing with Kesküla, making 
free with Shlyapnikov's bolshevik stamp and note-paper, and 
indulging in what one Soviet editor in referring to him archly 
called ‘certain financial operations’. 

We may then imagine the feelings of the excitable Bukharin 
when he discovered this—discovered it, in the first place, not 
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through his own exertions, but through Kesküla kindly letting 
him know... 

Kesküla described to Steinwachs, it will be recalled, how 
Bukharin was dashing round Stockholm looking for him. Kes- 
küla said recently, chuckling at the memory, that he had scorn- 
fully instructed his secretary, Elevant, that if Bukharin called, 
he was to be informed that Kesküla was not at home (with the 
large villa, spacious grounds and ample servantry that Kesküla 
then disposed of in Stocksund, this cold reception was not 
difficult to arrange, and Bukharin did not succecd in confront- 
ing Kesküla). 

Though Kesküla claims that when Bukharin was imprisoned 
in Stockholm, he arranged for extra food to be sent to the 
captive. He says this without a chuckle. 

Bukharin is commonly described as having been, personally, 
perfectly charming; but several Scandinavians who knew him 
at that time—the famous Swedish agitator Einar Ljungberg, 
*Texas', is one—have mentioned his over-excitable and fanat- 
ical temperament. Sometimes they compare him unfavourably, 
in this respect, with the calmer and more amiable Pyatakov. 

Bukharin's temper would not then be improved by arrest, 
interrogation and expulsion from Sweden. And afterwards, 
when he was a famous leader in Soviet Russia and the inter- 
national communist movement, it is not likely that he would 
enjoy being reminded of how he had been outwitted—quite 
apart from the political embarrassment that further disclosure 
of this skeleton might have caused. 

In the circumstances of 1916, detached judgement could 
scarcely be expected from any of those concerned. Now, the 
most that Kruse can be accused of is talking rather freely and 
trusting rather readily, of having been 'an unconscious instru- 
ment' of Kesküla's purposes—as Lenin had been an unconscious 
instrument of Malinovsky's purposes. 

It is possible that Kruse was the unwitting medium through 
whom information could have reached police or press, by way 
of Kesküla's activist friends, among whom were several journal- 
ists. But as the police were closely watching the congress, and 
could easily observe Russians going to their own meeting in the 
same building, one can well imagine that the police simply put 
two and two together, probably making five, 
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However, it is also possible that either Bogrovsky or Elevant 
or both, by accident or design, may have made some damaging 
move unknown to the other actors. Both these men are believed 
to be dead, and their róles cannot be finally elucidated. 

According to Kesküla, Elevant did not himself have any 
German contacts. A few letters of Elevant in the German files 
put this in doubt, though their significance is not entirely clear. 
It may be that, with or without German instruction or conniv- 
ance, Elevant had acted independently of Kesküla. 

One must also bear in mind the possibility of meddling by 
some of the undoubted German agents who swarmed in Stock- 
holm at that time, as was noted by the English intelligence 
officer Samuel Hoare, passing through Stockholm on his way to 
Russia early in 1916. After entering a hotel and hanging up his 
coat, he was amused to see an agent immediately picking its 
empty pockets. 

The story of Alfred Kruse has now been seen from several 
angles. But one knowledgeable point of view remains—that of 
Kesküla himself. 

Some peripheral figures in this story survive, but of the 
central characters, as far as can be ascertained, only Kesküla is 
alive. Not engaged in politics for many years, and living far 
from the scenes of his earlier activity, at the age (in 1961) of 
seventy-nine Alexander Kesküla is still an impressive person- 
ality. A sketch of his extraordinary career will set the foregoing 
account in perspective. 

First, though, it should be mentioned that the point of view 
of another man who was in a way concerned is quite unknown— 
the point of view of Lenin. 

It will be recalled that Krupskaya was vague when Martna 
enquired about Lenin's acquaintance with Kesküla. 

A few references to Bogrovsky may be found in bolshevik 
correspondence of that time, but none to Kesküla. Lenin's 
letters to Shlyapnikov and Kollontay, dealing often with routine 
underground work, have been published, at any rate some of 
them, though not always quite fully (as mentioned in the notes 
to ch. V). There must have been a good deal of correspondence 
between Lenin and Bukharin, but this has becn published only 
in fragments by Soviet editors. 

There must have been intensive bolshevik correspondence 
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particularly about Bogrovsky and Kesküla. But Lenin's pub- 
lished letters will be searched in vain for mention of Kesküla. 
Either the letters have been destroyed (at the time or after- 
wards), or they remain unpublished, or references have been 
excluded from published letters. Or else such letters were 
written not by Lenin, but by Krupskaya, Zinovyev, or Zino- 
vyev's wife Lilina. 

This may seem to be labouring the obvious. But it is often 
forgotten, or simply not recognized, that our knowledge of 
Lenin's activities during those years is based on what has been 
published, probably only a small part of the total work and 
correspondence of the quartet which formed the bolshevik head- 
quarters (Lenin, Krupskaya, Zinovyev, Lilina). 

Subsequently, Shlyapnikov dared to mention Kesküla, in his 
memoirs. But Shlyapnikov kept to himself, or did not know, 
surprising facts about Kesküla's previous career. 

Several references to Kesküla in later bolshevik works imply 
that a more than fragmentary knowledge of Kesküla was con- 
fined to very few bolsheviks, or none; otherwise his name would 
probably have been suppressed. 

For Kesküla himself had been a bolshevik, and not an insig- 
nificant one. Russian historical works published in the 1920's, 
and in 1955, reveal that he was a leading bolshevik underground 
organizer in Estonia (then part of the Russian Empire) in the 
years 1905-7. 

Alexander Kesküla was both startled and pleased when the 
present writer greeted him as ‘Kivi’, for that was his name as а 
bolshevik in those years. This was the origin of 'Stein', the cover- 
name he used later with the Germans, for in the Estonian 
language ‘kivi’ means ‘stone’. It may also have been behind his 
sardonic remark to Gummerus, mentioned earlier in this 
chapter. 

He became a bolshevik at the beginning of 1905 when a 
student at Tartu; was imprisoned later that year, but in three 
months was released after a popular uprising; lived illegally in 
Estonia for two years more as one of the chief bolshevik organ- 
izers; moved to Moscow, staying there illegally for several 
months; and in 1908 left Russia, living first in Germany, where 
he attended the universities of Berlin and Leipzig, and after 
1910 in Switzerland, studying in Zürich and Bern. 
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Bukharin, who never met Kesküla, would probably be scept- 
ical when Kruse said that Kesküla made the impression of fan 
intelligent and well-informed socialist’. 

But Kesküla combined practical underground experience 
and prolonged study (covering wide fields, but concentrating on 
history and economics); he is a man of remarkable intellectual 
capacity, and, as a highly educated Balt, shares in several dis- 
tinctive cultures—those of Russia, Central Europe, the Baltic 
countries, and Scandinavia. All this provided some foundation 
for the formidable political tasks to which he dedicated himself 
in 1914. 

The outbreak of war between Germany and Russia gave him 
his chance. In September 1914 he contacted Romberg, the 
German minister in Bern. At the end of September or beginning 
of October took place his first, and only, meeting with Lenin. 

Keskiila’s aims were the independence of Estonia and the 
exclusion of Russia from Europe. Revolution in Russia could 
not be forced, he believed; it would be the third link in a chain. 
First, the Russian army must be smashed—that was the task of 
the German army. Then, the western borderlands of Russia 
would be occupied, Sweden should occupy Finland and Estonia, 
the oppressed nationalities of the borderlands would gain their 
freedom; preferably, Sweden, Finland, Estonia and Ingerman- 
land (round Petrograd) would form a federation. Only after 
military defeat and occupation of the borderlands would the 
Russian revolution occur—and Lenin was the man to accom- 
plish this. 

The successful Russian revolutionary régime would naturally 
devote itself to the development of Russia on modern lines; but 
it must be confined to Russia proper. Expansionist tendencies 
would have to be checked by determined vigilance of the 
European states, and if necessary, crushed by force. 

It must be emphasized that Kesküla's contacts with both 
Germans and bolsheviks were merely elements in his broad 
design. 

He regarded himself as an independent politician, practising 
limited collaboration with Germans and bolsheviks to further 
his own ends. From his knowledge of the Russian revolutionary 
movement he was convinced of Lenin’s pre-eminence as a 
revolutionary leader, from the resources made available to him 
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by the Germans he supported the bolsheviks, and he strove to 
impress on the Germans Lenin's potentialities. 

In a recent popular book on the Russian revolution, based 
in part on material from the German archives, the assumption 
is made that Lenin and Kesküla came to some sort of under- 
standing, that Lenin took money directly from Keskiila. 

When informed of this, Alexander Kesküla laughed, with a 
mixture of amusement and indignation. Such methods were far 
too crude for him. His own account of how 'Kivi' became an 
elusive spectre to the bolsheviks may be summarized as follows: 

With the exceptions of the minor figure of Bogrovsky, and one 
other man soon to be mentioned, the bolsheviks did not know 
that any assistance came from Kesküla. His direct contact with 
leading bolsheviks was limited to one general political discus- 
sion with Lenin in the autumn of 1914. 

However, at the beginning of 1915, on returning to Switzer- 
land after his first stay in Stockholm, Kesküla made the 
acquaintance of another Estonian, Arthur Siefeldt (or Zifeldt), 
who was in contact with Lenin and soon became a bolshevik. 

It was through Siefeldt, as well as Kesküla, that the indirect 
link between bolsheviks and Germans operated. Kesküla sup- 
plied Siefeldt with money, which Siefeldt infiltrated into the 
bolshevik organization in Switzerland, entering a few francs ata 
time on the collecting lists which circulated among sympathizers. 
In the other direction, Siefeldt gave Kesküla information from 
Lenin's circle, which Kesküla then digested and transmitted to 
the Germans, when he thought it would interest them. 

Kesküla believes that the operation of this link through him 
and Siefeldt was known only to the two of them. The Germans 
did not know the identity of Kesküla's contact with Lenin’s circle, 
nor did the latter know of Siefeldt's connection with Kesküla. 

Besides this two-way traffic of money and information, Sie- 
feldt's task consisted in emphasizing to Lenin the revolutionary 
significance of the national question. 

This arrangement continued until the summer of 1916. Then, 
Kesküla's relations with the Germans cooled. Some time after- 
wards, Siefeldt quarrelled with Lenin over the national ques- 
tion, and his close contact with both Lenin and Keskiila ceased. 
Kesküla received no more money from the Germans after 
October 1916, and finally broke with them in the spring of 1917. 
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He returned his German passport and asked for a financial 
statement. 

Kesküla's purpose in Sweden was to prepare opinion for 
Sweden's entry into the war at the right moment, leading to the 
occupation of Finland and Estonia; and to propagate his vision 
of a Swedish-Finnish-Estonian federation. In this he failed. 

Among his Swedish acquaintances was Nathan Sóderblom, 
the distinguished and influential Archbishop of Uppsala. 
Sóderblom (1866-1931), theologian and historian, archbishop 
since 1914, was known for sympathy towards the labour move- 
ment. He becamc internationally famous for his work in further- 
ing Christian unity, and received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1930. 
An examination of Kesküla's Swedish contacts might be a 
rewarding piece of research for a Swedish investigator. He is 
now as proud of an occasion on which he was publicly honoured 
by the Archbishop of Uppsala as he is of his secret patronage of 
Lenin and ofa confidential talk (after the war) with Clemenceau. 

On several occasions he gave Bogrovsky small sums for bol- 
shevik work, but this was a very minor affair compared with 
the operation conducted by Siefeldt. His conversation with 
Kollontay was confined to a short discussion of the national 
question, he affirms, and he dismisses as absurd the assertion of 
Shlyapnikov and Kollontay that he then made proposals for 
financing large-scale revolutionary activity, observing that this 
would have been contrary to his indirect methods and his con- 
viction that gradual development was essential. This is the one 
detail on which Kesküla's own account differs completely from 
other sources. 

Kesküla had the dishonest Bogrovsky dealt with by his com- 
rades, but denies having denounced Bukharin or anyone else to 
the police. 

As for Kruse, Kesküla declares that he was an honest man 
who acted in good faith as a socialist and never had any reason 
to suspect Kesküla's German connections. Kesküla's reference 
to Kruse in German reports as his ‘confidential agent damns 
Kruse only if Kesküla himself was a German agent, which he 
was not. Kruse was a ‘confidential agent’ of Kesküla the inde- 
pendent politician, believed by Kruse to be 'an intelligent and 
well-informed socialist'. It must be remembered that Kruse 
unlike all the Russians, knew Kesküla quite well. 
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Kesküla points out, when discussing this question, the risk of 
misinterpreting the German documents, unless the interpreter 
has full knowledge of the political and personal context, which 
is seldom possible. 

The mysterious ‘Purk’ whom Kruse was to greet in Moscow 
was simply Kesküla's old teacher (‘Purk’ is Kruse’s spelling, the 
vowel is actually the Estonian o-with-a-tilde). 

Kesküla kept neither diary nor accounts, and much of the 
detail of his work of some forty-five ycars ago can be only parti- 
ally reconstructed. He confirms that he had some bolshevik 
literature printed in Stockholm, though nothing came of the 
plan mentioned by Steinwachs in May 1916 to sct up in Stock- 
holm a special printing works. Much more printing of bolshevik 
propaganda was done in Germany, he believes, as in order to 
make the most of his resources, whenever possible he had the 
Germans print at their own expense. For the transport of litera- 
ture to Russia, at least occasionally he was able to use the highly 
developed system of communications maintained by Finnish 
nationalists. 

From a document of 1919 in the German archives, it is known 
that Kesküla then reckoned the total sum received from the 
Germans as between 200,000 and 250,000 marks. 

How much of this was infiltrated into the bolshevik organiza- 
tion in 1915-16 is quite impossible to estimate. Although the 
bolsheviks were the only Russian revolutionaries Kesküla sup- 
ported, he assisted a variety of groups and individuals of other 
nationalities, entertained Swedish and Finnish friends (though 
it should be remembered that his fine establishment at Stock- 
sund was much less expensive than it would be now), and still, 
though receiving no more money from the Germans after 
October 1916, had enough left to maintain in Stockholm during 
1917—18 an Estonian bureau, consisting of himself and Elevant, 
publishing a regular news-sheet on Estonian affairs. 

All that can be said is that Kesküla's contributions must have 
helped to keep Lenin's organization going in 1915-16. One 
must also take into account his help in printing and transport 
of literature. It must be remembered too, as Kesküla himself 
emphasizes, that bolsheviks were adept in making a little go 
a long way. 

A cautious reader may have felt some scepticism about the 
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introduction into this story, in a key róle, of yet one more figure, 
that of Arthur Siefeldt. If the reader is acquainted with bolshevik 
correspondence and memoirs of that time, his sceptism may be 
acute, because this man Siefeldtis scarcely mentioned anywhere. 

His name does occur, in the report (now in Stockholm) 
written by Martna, as that of an Estonian socialist in Switzer- 
land. 

It is likely that he was the Zifeldt who is recorded as attending 
the sixth congress of the bolsheviks in August 1917 as delegate 
from Odessa. This agrees with what Kesküla recalls; after 1916, 
Keskiila lost touch with him, but believes that he went to Russia 
in 1917, and had heard of him being in Odessa. What happened 
to Siefeldt afterwards, Kesküla does not know, though he 
mentions having heard a rumour of Siefeldt's death in Odessa 
during the Russian Civil War. 

The rumour was evidently false. Long search has unearthed 
a little-known contribution to Lenin's biography: three articles, 
reminiscences of Lenin in Switzerland, that appeared in the 
bolshevik newspaper Bakinsky rabochy, published in Baku, 
capital of Azerbaijan. The articles appeared in 1924, and the 
author was A. Zifeldt. 

He describes in convincing detail his close relations with 
Lenin during 1915-16. Until his eventual quarrel with Lenin 
(subsequently made up), he was an intimate of Lenin's home, 
sharing in the evening discussions that would follow their day's 
work in the libraries, and contributing specialized knowledge 
of 'the East. He names Kesküla as an Estonian socialist 
colleague, with whom he later parted company. 

All this and much more accords with Kesküla's account; 
there is, naturally, no mention of the financial operation. There 
is a remarkable account of the meeting between Lenin and 
Parvus in 1915, but this will have its place in the next chapter. 

After the end of Kesküla's relations with both Germans and 
bolsheviks, his activities in 1917-18 mostly concern the origins 
of independent Estonia, and fall outside the framework of this 
book; though such concentration on one aspect of his career 
brings forth his sardonic smile and ironic twinkle. As might be 
expected, Kesküla disagreed with other Estonian politicians, 
who for their part mistrusted him, and he never set foot in 
independent Estonia, regarding it as a mere English puppet. 
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A few further details deserve comment. In September 1915 
Romberg, the German minister in Bern, reported that the final 
item of Lenin's peace programme, learnt of by Kesküla, was the 
entry of Russian troops into India. This has aroused much 
speculation. Kesküla explains that this must be Romberg's 
garbled version of what Kesküla would have communicated to 
him verbally, the origin probably being an expression of the 
readiness of a successful revolutionary régime to aid an anti- 
imperialist war of liberation. 

Kesküla had nothing to do with Parvus. At the time, he 
despised Parvus, regarding him as a money-grubber rather 
than a politician; now, informed of Parvus's promises to the 
Germans of effecting rapid revolution in Russia, he dismisses 
him as a charlatan. 

A report that has been circulating to the effect that Kesküla 
was living in Stockholm in 1940 is incorrect. It is more than 
forty years since he left Scandinavia. This misunderstanding is 
cleared up in the notes to this chapter. 

Finally, investigators have been struck by the evidence in 
German documents that Kesküla regarded the money he 
received as a kind of loan, and astonished, as were the Germans, 
by his intention to repay the sum he reckoned as between 
200,000 and 250,000 marks. 

He did eventually pay to the German Foreign Office the sum 
of 300,000 marks, not wishing to be mean, and adding a gener- 
ous allowance for interest. 

The repayment was made at a time when financial relations 
between Germany and Estonia were being settled, as he con- 
sidered this a suitable moment. In reply to the perplexed 
German enquiry as to the meaning of this payment, Kesküla 
explained the origin of his debt, pointing out that, despite 
repeated application, he had never been sent a statement of 
the sums he had received, and giving the German Foreign 
Office one year to dispute his estimate and payment. The offer 
was not taken up, so one year later he wrote solemnly thanking 
the German Foreign Office for its co-operation in the past, and 
formally announcing that his obligation was liquidated, as his 
estimate had not been challenged. 

This repayment took place in September 1923, a time char- 
acterized by astronomical inflation of the mark. 
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It may be thought that this was a fittingly quixotic conclu- 
sion to Kesküla's political career. However, though his grand- 
iose political design was not realized, it may be suggested that 
his placc in history is secure. He not only appreciated Lenin's 
qualities and potentialitics, but also transmitted this apprecia- 
tion to German authorities. His friend in Switzerland, the 
German minister Romberg, was one of the Germans chiefly 
concerned with Lenin's journey from Switzerland through 
Germany to Russia in April 1917. 

Moreover, his assistance to the bolsheviks came at a time 
when their fortuncs were low, both literally and metaphorically. 

When Kesküla says, as he does, ‘Lenin was my protégé... 
It was I who launched Lenin', his statement does not entirely 
lack foundation. 

As for the unlucky Alfred Kruse, one may suggest that he and 
his broken life deserve the respect due to a brave, if incautious, 
man; a kind man, too: somewhere in Russia there is perhaps a 
middle-aged woman, called, or once called, Lilly Bengtsson, 
who may remember her Danish foster-parents. She, at any rate, 
is not forgotten. 

One wonders what Bukharin—cast down, condemned and 
executed as a traitor in1938—thought of Kruse in his last years, 
if he ever thought of him; and of Kesküla, whom he had sus- 
pected of so much, without realizing, scemingly, what the 
ingenious Estonian principally achieved. ‘Kivi’s’ opinion of 
Bukharin is, understandably, unflattering. 


ІБІ 


CHAPTER VII 


Thermometers, Contraceptives, 
Bolshevism, etc. 


ar coarsens sexual as well as other forms of inter- 

course. The First World War, with its proliferation 

of military brothels, was accompanied by widespread 
scares about venereal disease. 

It is unlikely that the bolshevik Jacob Fürstenberg's concern 
with contraceptives was aroused by the pioneering work Love 
without Children of Hinke Bergegren, who had done so much for 
Russian revolutionaries a few years beforc. The enterprise of 
Fürstenberg was fostered rather by prophylactic than by con- 
traceptive considerations; the point was notso much love without 
children as prostitution without disease. But Fürstenberg's aim 
was plainly commercial. Hc obviously did not share the qualms 
of a Gustav Móller about doing business in sex. 

Nor is it likely that Fürstenberg was much influenced by 
Alexandra Kollontay's agitation on behalf of women. Though, 
strangely enough, some recently published correspondence 
about the international socialist women's conference at Bern 
in March 1915 includes a letter from Krupskaya to Fürstenberg, 
who seems to be the only man among a company of militant 
women (such as Kollontay) with whom Krupskaya then 
corresponded. 

Krupskaya's letters to Kollontay confirm our acquaintance 
Bogrovsky's functions as underground postal clerk, and also 
refer to the plan for moving part or all of the bolshevik head- 
quarters from Switzerland to Scandinavia. 

Lenin's wife wrote in April 1915 to Kollontay in Norway: 

‘I have suddenly had a recurrence of Basedow's disease, must 
go to mountains, between 1100 and 1300 metres. Do you know 
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if there are such mountains in Sweden or Norway? . . . I'd be 
glad to get out of Switzerland, it's a sort of sleepy backwater 
here . . . Ask somebody about mountains, if there's anywhere 
to live in them—if such mountains exist—and if it's cheap or 
expensive to live there.’ 

There is unfortunately no record of Kollontay's reply. 
Though Kollontay enjoyed strolling through the forests of 
Holmenkollen above Oslo, she was not an athletic type, devot- 
ing herself rather to work, talk and love, and probably knew 
little of Scandinavian mountains. Anyway, Lenin and Krup- 
skaya stayed in Switzerland, spending the summer of 1915 at 
Sórenberg, in the mountains between Bern and Luzern. 

The only obvious and casily accessible place in Scandinavia 
that would have answered Krupskaya's requirements is Finse, 
the highest station on the Bergen-Oslo railway, some 1200 
metres above sea-level. It is pleasant to imagine bolshevik head- 
quarters established there. It would have been an ideal place 
for Lenin to practise the mountain walking of which he was so 
fond (the plump Zinovyev was less enthusiastic). People like 
Shlyapnikov and Kesküla would have been spared a good deal 
of bother, and some Norwegian ski-runner might have taken 
over the role of Arthur Siefcldt. Lenin would have bcen able to 
concentrate on his work without the distractions of the Spiegel- 
gasse in Zürich, by no means a sleepy backwater. The Lenins 
lived there in 1916. What Krupskaya calls ‘a terrible stink’ 
came from an adjoining sausage factory, and the dadaists gave 
their uproarious cabaret performances just across the street, 
with simultaneous declamations by Janco, Huelsenbeck and 
Tzara. From Norway, too, Lenin’s eventual return to Russia 
could have been arranged without German help... 

To see the point of examining in this chapter the affairs of 
Furstenberg in 1915-16, his part in the events of 1917 must be 
outlined, so far as it is known. Here, his real names Jacob 
Furstenberg are printed as he spelt them when living in Scan- 
dinavia, not using the Polish forms. As a bolshevik he was 
usually known by his adopted Polish name Hanecki, spelt 
Ganetsky in Russian, and in the party he was sometimes called 
‘Kuba’. 

In Lenin’s published correspondence, Fürstenberg suddenly 
appears immediately after the March revolution in 1917. 
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Stuck in Switzerland, Lenin was exasperated by his isolation 
from Russia. Soon after the March revolution, Arthur Siefeldt, 
now reconciled with Lenin, called on him and found that read- 
ing the latest speech of Chkheidze (the menshevik chairman of 
the Petrograd Soviet) had made him boil over. 

‘It’s simply shit!’ Lenin burst out. 

"Vladimir! What language! Krupskaya’s phlegmatic voice 
was heard from the next room. 

‘I repeat: shit! 

‘Vladimir! Don’t get excited!’ 

‘Shit!’ insisted the furious Lenin. 

This, observes Siefeldt, was the only time he ever heard such 
a word from the mouth of Lenin... 

Furstenberg, in Stockholm, was the link between Lenin in 
Switzerland and Shlyapnikov in Petrograd. In one letter, for 
example, Lenin writes to Fürstenberg: 

‘Thank you with all my heart for your trouble and help... 
For God's sake, try to get all this to Petrograd . . . For God's 
sake, do all you can to send this with a very reliable person. 
Best of all would be if a reliable, clever chap like Kuba would 
go there . . . Don't spare money on connections between 
Petrograd and Stockholm?" 

‘Kuba’ was Furstenberg himself. Referring to the recipient 
of a letter as though to a third person was common practice in 
bolshevik correspondence. Just what money he was exhorted 
not to spare was not explained. As will soon become clear, 
Fürstenberg was a rich man. Unlike Shlyapnikov, he would 
not have to pinch and scrape. 

For communication between Petrograd and Stockholm, 
Shlyapnikov first arranged for a woman called Maria Stets- 
kevich—practised, he says, in languages and conspiracy—to 
travel between the two cities. For her first journey he obtained 
authorization both from the military commission of the pro- 
visional government and from the other authority that emerged 
from the March revolution—the executive committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet (on which the bolsheviks had representatives). 
But on her second journey she did not have proper documents, 
and was ignominiously stripped and searched at Tornio, about 
which she wrote an anguished letter to Shlyapnikov. 

Fürstenberg soon found a better way. Through contacts in 
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the Russian mission in Stockholm, he was able to use the diplo- 
matic bag. Shlyapnikov quotes a letter he received from 
Fürstenberg early in April, when Lenin, by agreement with 
Romberg and the German authorities, was preparing to leave 
Switzerland and travel through Germany: 

*On the fourth of this month was despatched through the 
mission packet no. 6839 to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; this 
packet is for you. I hope you have received it. Confirm without 
fail by telegraph—though cautiously—the receipt of my packets. 
The mission does not examine packets, I hand them over sealed. 
If you collect them in time, that is at the same time as they 
arrive at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I hope you will 
receive them unopened. Probably the gentlemen there will 
have the decency not to open the packets.' 

Shlyapnikov was soon put out of action for a while through 
a motor accident, but Fürstenberg claims that this arrangement 
continued until July. 

Meanwhile, Lenin and his party of about thirty, including 
Zinovyev and his small son and Karl Radek, arrived in Sweden 
on 12th April, and were met by Fürstenberg at Trelleborg, the 
port of arrival from Germany. They continued by train to 
Stockholm, where they were greeted by leading members of 
the left wing of the Swedish socialist party, including Fredrik 
Stróm, Ture Nerman (who had met Lenin at Zimmerwald in 
1915), and Carl Lindhagen (a socialist of pacifist and humanit- 
arian inspiration, for many years mayor of Stockholm). Zeth 
Höglund was still in prison. 

It was the morning of 13th April 1917 when the photograph 
of Lenin and his party was taken, immediately after arrival in 
Stockholm. Lenin, with umbrella, is in the middle, talking with 
Nerman. Lindhagen, wearing a bowler, is immediately behind. 
At the left edge are Zinovyev and his son. 

The travellers were entertained at the Hotel Regina by the 
Swedish socialists (Lindhagen gave an address on the theme 
‘Ex oriente lux’), and went on by train in the evening to 
Haparanda, Finland and Petrograd, arriving in the Russian 
capital on 16th April. 

Stróm recalled that Lenin was dressed 'like a workman on a 
Sunday excursion in unsettled weather'; another Swede 
thought he resembled a provincial schoolteacher. Anecdotes 
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about articles of clothing bought by or for Lenin in Stockholm 
have included almost every item of dress a workman, school- 
teacher or revolutionary could conceivably require. 

But Lenin's serious concerns during the eight or nine hours 
in Stockholm were three. 

He obtained the signatures of the Swedes to a document 
already signed by a few other socialists (including the Swiss 
Fritz Platten who was accompanying Lenin), approving the 
passage through Germany and wishing success to the Russian 
revolution. 

He appealed for money to help meet the expenses of the 
journey. Hasty efforts produced contributions, including, it is 
said, one from the Swedish Foreign Minister, who is supposed 
to have declared: 'Gladly, so long as Lenin leaves today’. 

And Lenin set up a bolshevik centre in Stockholm, to main- 
tain communications and represent him abroad. This con- 
sisted of Fürstenberg, Karl Radek (who had come from Switzer- 
land with Lenin), and V. V. Vorovsky (also known as Orlovsky), 
a bolshevik who had been living in Sweden since 1915. An 
engineer, Vorovsky had worked for theSwedish Lux company and 
for Siemens-Schuckert (the same firm in which Krasin had risen 
high, being now managing director of the Petrograd branch). 

At first, Radek and Fürstenberg lived in Birger Jarls gatan, 
a street in central Stockholm. One day, Fredrik Stróm received 
an urgent telephone call from Radek: the police had descended 
upon them. Stróm at once drove round to police headquarters. 
It was only an inspection of passports, he was told. Radek was 
soon appeased, but Fürstenberg, says Stróm, distrusted the 
police, and only recovered himself when Stróm drove him 
away to breakfast in the house of parliament (of which Stróm 
was a member). 

When a friend of Stróm complained to the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, the latter agreed that the police had more important 
things to do than make unnecessary examination of foreign 
journalists’ passports, but said that he could not imagine that 
Radek was very upset at what had happened. 

Radek, indeed, who was famous for his urchin-like humour 
(much helped by resemblance to a monkey), passed off the 
affair with typical witticisms. Fürstenberg's agitation at the 
police enquiry will soon become comprehensible. 
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In May, both these men addressed the founding congress of 
the Swedish left socialist party, formed by Stróm and his 
colleagues after an ultimatum from Branting’s majority in the 
socialist party. Radek spoke on behalf of the bolsheviks, 
Fürstenberg represented the Polish social democratic party. 

The photograph shows a group from the congress. From left to 
right (omitting the passer-by in the background): Fürstenberg, 
Radek, Kolarov (a Bulgarian socialist), Lindhagen, Kirkov 
(another Bulgarian), and Hóglund (recently freed from prison). 

Fürstenberg was a member of the all-party Russian com- 
mittce that was set up in Stockholm after the March revolution 
to aid political émigrés returning to Russia. Other socialists on 
the committee, which was in touch with both the Russian 
mission in Stockholm and the Petrograd Soviet, were the doyen 
of Stockholm Russians Boris Mehr, an engineer called Stein- 
berg, and another well-known socialist Paul Olberg. 

When two letters written to Radek and Fürstenberg by 
Lenin soon after his return to Petrograd were published a few 
years later, Fürstenberg explained that Steinberg had helped in 
the transmission of correspondence through diplomatic channels. 

In the first letter, Lenin wrote that so far he had received 
nothing from Stockholm, absolutely nothing, neither letters, 
nor packets, nor money; only two telegrams from Hanecki 
(Fürstenberg). Steinberg had arrived, he continued, and prom- 
ised to get the packets that had been sent. 

In the second letter, Lenin wrote: 

"The money—two thousand—from Kozlovsky has been 
received. Packets so far not received...’ 

The name Kozlovsky will, it is hoped, attract the reader's 
attention. He was the mysterious lawyer, mentioned in the 
introduction, whom Shlyapnikov was surprised to meet in 
Haparanda; he was now, like Shlyapnikov, a member of the 
executive committee of the Petrograd Soviet. 

With such well-known socialists (not bolsheviks) as Olberg 
and Mehr on the aid committee, it is not surprising when 
Fürstenberg writes that he could not trust the committee too 
much, and had to conceal a good deal from it. 

Radek and Fürstenberg soon moved out from central Stock- 
holm to a villa at Neglinge, near the pleasant scaside at Saltsjó- 
baden, where the prominent financier Olof Aschberg lived. 
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Aschberg was head of the Nya Banken (about which more later), 
used by Furstenberg for his commercial transactions. 

It was not strange that the Swedish Foreign Minister had 
referred to these bolsheviks as journalists. They published in 
Stockholm, in German, a duplicated sheet called Russische 
Korrespondenz Prawda. According to Furstenberg, most of it was 
written by Radek and Vorovsky, Fiirstenberg’s wife translated 
into German and did the typing and duplicating, while ‘tasks 
of organizational, technical and financial nature I took upon 
myself’. He claims, however, that the sheet paid for itself. Com- 
munications in general between Russia and the outside world 
were disordered at this time and news from Petrograd was 
delayed, but these bolsheviks obtained material for their 
publication speedily by lifting it from the Helsinki bolshevik 
paper Volna, which they received by post from Finland, while 
Volna in its turn had direct telephone communication with 
Petrograd. 

From September, this sheet was supplemented by a printed 
paper, also in German, called Bote der Russischen Revolution, for 
which the Swedish left socialist Otto Grimlund took responsi- 
bility, acting as nominal editor. 

After Lenin’s return to Russia and the acceptance by the 
bolsheviks of his programme—hostility to the provisional 
government, end the war, power to the Soviets—bolshevik in- 
fluence among the workers and soldiers of Petrograd had grown, 
slowly at first, then, aided by intensive propaganda, rapidly. 

But in the middle of July, after three days of confused rioting 
and street-fighting in the Russian capital (the ‘July days’), the 
provisional government published material alleged to prove the 
truth of the rumours that Lenin and other leading bolsheviks 
were agents of Germany. 

To escape arrest, Lenin and Zinovyev went into hiding in 
the woods and marshes near the Finnish frontier. But this was 
too near the capital—and camping in this swampy area was 
too bleak—for such an existence to be safe or healthy, and Lenin 
soon crossed the frontier into Finland. There he was well looked 

after, particularly by Karl Wiik and another Finnish socialist 
Kustaa Rovio. The latter then occupied the useful position of 
chief of the militia that had replaced the police in Helsinki. 

This was the last time Lenin lived underground. He returned 
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to Petrograd—still secretly—not long before the bolshevik 
revolution in November, which made him chairman of the 
Council of People's Commissars, the new Russian government. 

Tales of this last underground period of Lenin's life are 
legion: of camping in the marshes (a favourite subject of Soviet 
artists), and of how Lenin crossed the frontier once as fireman 
on a locomotive and another time disguised as a clergyman 
(Lenin did not smoke, so he would not make the same mistake 
as Zilliacus). À touching detail is recorded in Karl Wiik's diary, 
where he noted his purchase of food for the lonely and hunted 
Lenin. 

It was Karl Wiik who re-established Lenin's contact with the 
outside world. Lenin kept in touch with his comrades in Petro- 
grad by courier; but Fürstenberg's use of the diplomatic bag 
had ended with the July days, and Lenin was for several weeks 
cut off from Stockholm, which just then represented the whole 
outside world. 

Several times between March and August, Wiik had visited 
Petrograd. During these months the Finnish socialists gave con- 
siderable aid to the Russians, as Wiik noted in his diary. He 
helped to obtain from Finland supplies of paper for bolshevik 
and other Russian socialist newspapers. On two or three occa- 
sions, the Finnish socialist party gave sums of several thousand 
roubles to the Russians, and Wiik handed over the money when 
he was in Petrograd. 

A story has it that on one of Wiik's trips to Petrograd, his 
personal qualities worked to the bolsheviks' advantage. Не had 
been authorized by the Finns to distribute a sum of money 
among Russian socialists as he thought fit. Karl Wiik was 
famous for the spartan simplicity of his life. Visiting first the 
menshevik headquarters, he was received by a nonchalant, 
cigarette-smoking woman of bohemian aspect. This is supposed 
to have made such an unfavourable impression on him that he 
gave the greater part of the money to the bolsheviks. 

When Wiik visited Lenin during one such journey, the bol- 
shevik leader discussed the possible organization of communica- 
tions through Finland (this was before the July days, when 
Fürstenberg still had his finger in the diplomatic bag). Wiik, 
who had learnt the job with Shlyapnikov, promised that it 
could be done. 
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So when Lenin a few weeks later was underground in Fin- 
land, Wiik was able to put him in touch with Stockholm. At the 
end of August and beginning of September, Lenin wrote a long 
letter to Radek and Fürstenberg, giving advicc on how to 
refute the slander that money of German origin had becn sent 
to Lenin through Fürstenberg: the latter should publish a full 
account of his commercial affairs. The despatch of this letter 
was recorded by Wiik in his diary, as was the receipt of a reply 
early in October. 

Lenin's return to Russia through Germany had naturally pro- 
duced rumours that he was a German agent; Russia, after all, 
was still at war with Germany. The material published by the 
provisional government in July was intended to prove the 
truth of the rumours. Some of the material was very thin, mere 
allegation. A little more solid was a collection of twenty-nine 
telegrams, supposed to have passed between Stockholm and 
Petrograd. 

These telegrams must not be confused with some queer stuff 
that was later hawked around by anti-bolsheviks, eventually 
came into the hands of the American Edgar Sisson, and was 
published in America. This stuff, the ‘Sisson papers’, has been 
carefully analysed by George Kennan, who has not only shown 
convincingly that these papers are mostly fabrications, but also 
identified the probable forger. Although it is just possible that 
the Sisson papers may contain authentic scraps, the main result 
of Sisson's gullibility has been to blur the picture and divert 
attention from other material. 

The telegrams of July 1917 cannot be dismissed like the Sisson 
papers. Yet with the exception of the Russian émigré historian 
Melgunov, in the more than forty years since their publication 
no one has made a concentrated effort to explain them. 

Subsequent supposed revclations—such as that of the German 
socialist Bernstein in 1921, affirming German financing of the 
Russian revolution on an enormous scale—have produced 
angry polemic rather than serious research. 

And the polemic has usually been concentrated on irrelevant 
topics such as Lenin's morals, or his lack of them. Lenin was a 
revolutionary, and the morality of the society he was trying to 
destroy concerned him only in so far as it was useful to him and 
the revolution. 
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In the absence of hard evidence, these irrelevant arguments 
were perhaps inevitable. German archives were closed until 
after the Second World War. When some were then opened, 
they disclosed much to show that Keskiila and Parvus received 
money to promote revolution in Russia, but very little to show 
that funds actually reached the bolsheviks before November 
1917. Only in two documents signed by Kuhlmann, German 
State Secretary, was it plainly stated that Germany had strongly 
built up the bolsheviks with funds transmitted in various 
(unspecified) ways. 

Keskiila’s aid, as the reader knows, did not extend into 1917. 
But it is just the spring and early summer of 1917, between 
Lenin’s return to Russia in April and the July days, that are the 
crucial time, for it was in these three months that the bolsheviks 
by intensive propaganda laid a foundation, jolted but not 
destroyed in July, for their seizure of power in November. 

The bolsheviks have always preserved silence about where 
they found the money to publish their propaganda during these 
months. More than the contributions from Finnish socialists 
must have been needed, though their help, especially in obtain- 
ing paper, must have been useful. 

It is not suggested that the answer to this riddle would 
provide some sort of magic key to understanding the events of 
1917. Money for propaganda was not the only element in the 
bolshevik success. Bolshevik policy and action in 1917 as a 
whole are not within the scope of this book; for a general narra- 
tive of what happened in Russia in 1917, the reader should turn 
to the work of Chamberlin, and for a concentrated account of 
the bolshevik share to the recent book by Schapiro. But it 
cannot be denied that money for bolshevik propaganda was an 
element that should not be ignored. 

The bolsheviks have also preserved silence, after 1917, about 
the telegrams. When referring to the campaign against Lenin, 
bolshevik writers almost invariably concentrate their rejoinders 
on the weak allegations published at the same time as the 
telegrams, and ignore the latter. 

The twenty-nine telegrams were republished in a book by 
Colonel Nikitin, who had been in charge of counter-espionage 
for the provisional government. Nikitin said that they, or rather 
copies, were given to him by a French intelligence officer in 
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Petrograd. The Russian counter-espionage service collaborated 
with Allied intelligence in the Russian capital. 

In Nikitin's book, the telegrams are presented as the crown- 
ing evidence in a mishmash supposed to be based on intellig- 
ence and counter-espionage reports. A full dissection of 
Nikitin's jumble would need a chapter to itself. But it is reason- 
able to say that Nikitin and his colleagues clearly had German 
money on the brain, and in fact he offers no indisputable 
proof. 

It should be mentioned, though, in fairness to Nikitin, that 
he was working with a scratch organization hurriedly contrived 
in chaotic conditions. 

The telegrams are an odd mixture. Again, full analysis would 
require a whole chapter. But those which were regarded as 
damning evidence of treasonable financial affairs (remembering 
that Russia was still at war with Germany) were supposed to 
have been exchanged principally between three people: in 
Stockholm—Firstenberg, known to be some kind of associate 
of the German-filled moneybags Parvus; and in Petrograd— 
the lawyer Kozlovsky, a member of the executive committee of 
the Petrograd Soviet, and also a woman called Evgeniya 
Sumenson. Many of the telegrams apparently concerned the 
import into Russia of various commodities, and sometimes the 
transmission of money. 

It seems that counter-espionage efforts were concentrated on 
breaking Sumenson. Nikitin claims that she was seduced by one 
of his men, who stayed with her at Pavlovsk, in the country 
outside Petrograd. Though as Nikitin writes that she was 
reported to be a demi-mondaine, and not a very high-class one, 
perhaps this alleged master-stroke of the Don Juan on his staff 
is not so remarkable. 

Evgeniya Sumenson talked freely—again this is Nikitin's 
claim. It was discovered that during the last few months she 
had received nearly a million roubles from Fürstenberg through 
the Nya Banken in Stockholm, and that this money came from 
German sources. In the telegrams, the Russian-Asiatic Bank 
in Petrograd was also mentioned. Fürstenberg, said Sumenson, 
had instructed her to pay money to Kozlovsky as the latter 
required, and a great part of this large sum had indeed been 
paid to Kozlovsky. The supposed commercial operations 
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referred to in the telegrams were just a disguise; she had never 
engaged in trade, she said. 

Kozlovsky and Sumenson were arrested, and Lenin and 
Zinovyev fled to escape arrest. 

There is nothing inherently impossible in Nikitin's story. 
The ostensibly commercial telegrams may be interpreted in 
this way. Simple telegraphic codes of such a kind are common, 
and were certainly used at that time: the German socialist 
Scheidemann relates in his memoirs how he and Parvus prac- 
tised a similar trick a few months later, using the addresses of 
firms in Stockholm, Copenhagen and Berlin for messages con- 
cerning the movements of Karl Radek. 

But part at least of the confession attributed to Sumenson— 
that she had never engaged in trade—is quite certainly not true. 
Sumenson had engaged in trade. Fürstenberg said so, and this 
was true. The present writer is unfortunately not at liberty to 
document this statement, though he could do so. The attentive 
reader will soon detect the explanation of this regrettable 
mystification. 

Petrograd in 1917 was a rough place. It is possible that 
Evgeniya Sumenson had been raped, beaten or bullied into her 
confession, if there was such a confession. 

Anyway, apart from the telegrams and their possible inter- 
pretation, there is nothing that can be called hard evidencc. 
Kerensky, last head of the provisional government, has stated 
that the history of 'the chain that connected Lenin with the 
German government’ was subsequently given him by the Ger- 
man socialist Bernstein, through whom the final missing link 
was established—this link proved to be Lucius, German minister 
in Stockholm. 

Melgunov declared that the bolshevik historian Pokrovsky 
admitted that the bolsheviks had received funds from ‘German 
socialists'. 

But these brief reports of oral statement cannot be regarded 
as very weighty evidence. 

It may be rcjoined that the last part of the account of Kesküla 
in this book was merely report of Kesküla's oral statement. The 
author in his turn can make some observations here. 

First, his reticence about Kesküla's present circumstances is 
in compliance with Kesküla's request, made for good personal 
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reasons. Kesküla's frankness in answering enquiries was his 
return for a deeply appreciated service that the author had been 
able to render; otherwise, Kesküla said, he would have refused 
to meet him and would not have broken his long silence. Kes- 
küla is not interested in public opinion. If he had wanted 
publicity, or money, he could have sold his story to a newspaper 
any time in the last forty years. 

Second, Kesküla's statement was not madc as a casual 
remark or in brief conversation; it was part of many hours of 
intense discussion, for which the author was prepared by close 
study of German, Russian and Scandinavian material. 

Third, much of Kesküla's account is confirmed or supported 
by these independent sources (with which Kesküla, unlike the 
author, was not acquainted; his last contact with Kruse was 
early in 1917, a year or two later he left Scandinavia, and knew 
nothing of Kruse's tragedy). 

Fourth, bluntly, unlike Nikitin and Kerensky (and perhaps 
also Melgunov, who had once suffered examination by Kozlov- 
sky), the present writer has no axe to grind. It scems clear that 
the bolsheviks had funds, the origin of which they have not 
revealed; but whether and to what extent the source was the 
German government, German or Finnish or other socialists, 
the trade of Fürstenberg or others, or yet other sources—about 
all this the author feels no passion other than keen curiosity; 
and, it must be admitted, a certain ironic amusement that so 
many people have jumped to so many conclusions. 

We may now return to Nikitin. 

Nikitin supported his story of Sumenson's affairs by referring 
to her cheque-books and banking papers; but neither these nor 
any other documents were ever displayed. Though ‘ever’ means 
in fact the few chaotic weeks that remained until the bolshevik 
revolution. 

Perhaps historians have been right, it may be thought, in 
treating these tales about the seduced, or seductive, Sumenson 
with the same reserve as has been given—justly—to the Sisson 
papers. 

Of great interest here is the comment made afterwards by 
our old friend Shlyapnikov. In order to add authenticity to the 
accusations, he writes, there were dragged in the commercial 
affairs of Fürstenberg, Kozlovsky and others. Mixed in with 
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commercial telegrams were also others that had to do with 
party matters, including Shlyapnikov’s telegrams to Lenin (a 
few of the telegrams are indeed obviously of this kind, and these 
have nothing to do with money). 

Shlyapnikov goes on: 

*Lenin himself, when abroad during the war, was extremely 
careful in his connections, and when in 1915 we corresponded 
about bolsheviks in Scandinavia, Lenin personally warned me 
against connections with Fürstenberg and others, who mixed 
trade with party work. The commercial connection of Fürsten- 
berg and Kozlovsky with Stockholm, orders by telegraph and 
the receipt and despatch of money—usual in business—were 
exploited by the slanderers as a way of connection with the 
Germans. 

This comment by Shlyapnikov seems never to have been 
quoted, perhaps because the book containing it is extremely 
rare. The present writer is inclined to believe that here, as 
elsewhere, Shlyapnikov was telling the truth, as far, or almost 
as far, as he knew it. If he was indeed warned by Lenin against 
Fürstenberg in 1915, this is yet another part of Lenin's corres- 
pondence that has never seen the light of day... 

Lenin was in a tight corner in July 1917. Refuting the allega- 
tions, he admitted that Fürstenberg had been commercially 
connected with Parvus, who was commonly regarded as a 
German agent; but denied any connection between himself and 
Parvus, pointing out, correctly, that he had publicly attacked 
Parvus in 1915; and stated explicitly that neither he nor the 
bolshevik party had ever received any money from Fürstenberg. 

In the circumstances, Lenin could scarcely react in any other 
way. His statements are of little value, for in thc previously 
quoted letter to Fürstenberg he referred to the receipt of a sum 
of money from Kozlovsky. When the letter was published a few 
years later, Fürstenberg explained that the money had come 
from him, and declared that it was funds of the central com- 
mittee that had been left abroad. Again, whatever the source 
of this money, one cannot imagine Fürstenberg admitting any 
but innocent origin. 

It was natural too that Lenin asserted that Fürstenberg and 
Kozlovsky, as Polish socialists, were not closely connected with 
the bolsheviks. This was nonsense. It is extraordinary that 
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some historians have taken Lenin’s assertion seriously. We shall 
soon consider this question. 

For a few weeks, Fiirstenberg in Stockholm was cut off from 
Lenin, and thrown on his own resources to defend himself. 

Vorovsky, Radek and Fürstenberg issued a statement that 
was published in Swedish newspapers and relayed to Berlin by 
the German mission in Stockholm. 

These bolsheviks stated that neither Lenin nor the central 
committee nor anyone connected with it had received, directly 
or indirectly or in any other way, any money for political pur- 
poses from Fürstenberg or his colleagues; they had not sent 
any money to Russia in any way. 

Sumenson, they explained, worked for the firm Fabian 
Klingsland in Petrograd, which was a correspondent of the 
export firm of which Fürstenberg was chief. She had often sent 
money from Petrograd to Fürstenberg's account in the Nya 
Banken in Stockholm; these sums were payment for goods сх- 
ported to Petrograd. But Sumenson had never received money 
from Fürstenberg; nor had Kozlovsky. Fürstenberg's connec- 
tion with Parvus had been entirely commercial, and he had 
never received money from Parvus for political purposes. 

This statement, too, is damaged by Lenin's letter acknow- 
ledging the receipt of money through Kozlovsky. 

An important qualification was made by the head of the Nya 
Banken, Olof Aschberg, of whom journalists naturally enquired. 

Olof Aschberg had become interested in socialism in 1011, 
after hearing Hinke Bergegren. In 1912 he founded the Nya 
Banken (New Bank), with the special aim of providing banking 
facilities for the working class. The bank pursued adventurous 
policies, and was favoured by Russian business-men who moved 
to Scandinavia during the war. Aschberg himself was well 
known in financial circles in Russia, which he often visited. In 

1915 he negotiated in America a loan for the Russian govern- 
ment. 

He confirmed now that Fürstenberg had carried out his 
transactions through the Nya Banken; as Fürstenberg had 
explained, goods were sent to Petrograd, and money in payment 
for them came from Petrograd to Stockholm. 

But he made a qualification with regard to Fürstenberg's 
assertion of never sending money to Russia. Possibly, said 
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Aschberg, on occasion Fürstenberg had sent money to Russia, 
but it had been comparatively small amounts. This vital point 
—‘comparatively small amounts’, uttered by a financier of 
Aschberg's calibre, could cover a wide range—destroys Fürsten- 
berg's comprehensive denial. 

The present writer had the privilege of dicussing this question 
with Olof Aschberg a few months before his death. Aschberg 
confirmed his statement of 1917, emphasizing that, to the best 
of his knowledge, the affairs his bank had handled for Fürsten- 
berg had been entirely commercial. 

So Lenin's letter about money from Kozlovsky and Asch- 
berg's statement knock a hole through the denials of Lenin and 
Fürstenberg; but provide no indication that any money sent to 
Petrograd was of direct German origin (as the provisional 
government alleged), as distinct from the commercial source of 
Fürstenberg's export firm. 

But the remarkable part of Fürstenberg's defence appeared 
in Russische Korrespondenz Prawda (the duplicated sheet produced 
by the bolshevik trio in Stockholm) on gist July 1917, a few 
days after their original statement and Aschberg's comment. 

By no means all socialists agreed with Lenin's root-and- 
branch condemnation of Parvus, it was declared; one could 
disagree with Parvus's political views without necessarily 
regarding him as a German agent. In fact several well-known 
Russian socialists had worked in Parvus's research institute. 
Fürstenberg's opinion was that this was permissible, though 
perhaps not desirable. 

When Fürstenberg arrived in Copenhagen, he could not at 
first find work, the article continues. Then there appeared the 
possibility of working in a trading firm, in which Parvus was 
financially concerned. He took this chance: firstly, because he 
considered Parvus to be a personally honourable man—and 
still does, it is added; secondly, because he thus became able 
not only to maintain his family, but also powerfully to support 
the Warsaw social democratic organization in Russian Poland 
—which he did. 

Fürstenberg not only had no political links with Parvus, but 
through this support of the party in (German-occupied) 
Russian Poland was in fact working against Parvus's pro- 
German policy. 
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Neither the bolsheviks nor the Polish socialists allied with 
them had ever received a penny from Parvus for political 
purposes. 

But *only history can show who was right in judging the man 
Parvus: Lenin or Hanecki' (Fürstenberg). 

This polemical statement gains piquancy when it is men- 
tioned that Lenin, passing through Stockholm a few weeks 
before, had ostentatiously declined an invitation to meet Parvus. 

This revelation that Fürstenberg disagreed with Lenin in 
judgement of Parvus is striking. Important too is the admission 
that Fürstenberg had used his commercial earnings to finance 
socialist activity. 


The time has come to take a closer look at Fürstenberg's 
career, 

Born in Warsaw in 1879, Jacob Fürstenberg came of a 
prosperous bourgeois family. After brief adherence to the doc- 
trines of Tolstoy, he became a socialist in 1896. Going abroad 
in 1900, he studied in Berlin, Heidelberg and Zürich, but 
devoted himself mainly to work for the Polish social democratic 
party, specializing in the transport of illegal literature. From 
1902 he was a full-time underground worker. He attended the 
second (Brussels and London, 1903), fourth (Stockholm, 1906) 
and fifth (London, 1907) congresses of the Russian social demo- 
cratic party. He was often arrested, and often escaped. In 1907 
he was in contact with Lenin in Finland. He took a leading part 
in the conflicts within the Polish social democratic party, in 
which he was connected with the Warsaw committee, which 
collaborated with the bolsheviks. 


In 1921, Lenin wrote in a letter of recommendation for 
Fürstenberg: 

‘I have known him since 1903 . . . Observed him closely in 
the years 1912-14, when we lived in Cracow together. He often 
travelled from there to do illegal work in (Russian) Poland, 
carrying out work for the central committee both abroad and 
in Russia.’ 


So much for the suggestion that Fürstenberg had little to do 
with Lenin and the bolsheviks. 

Lenin might have added that when in 1914 the affairs of 
Roman Malinovsky, the brilliant police agent within the bol- 
shevik ranks, were at last investigated, thc commission that 
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carried out this delicate and responsible task consisted of three 
men: Lenin, Zinovyev—and Fürstenberg as chairman. 

Fürstenberg was one of Lenin's most trusted collaborators. 

Fürstenberg's autobiographical notes, repeated in many 
Soviet works, contain the following statement: 

‘The war found me in Cracow. At the end of 1915 I got out 
of there, spent a few months in Switzerland, and in the summer 
of 1916 moved to Scandinavia.' 

The second sentence is false. When in April 1917 he was with 
Lenin in Stockholm, the Swedish police, anxious to learn how 
many of this ticklish party intended to stay in Sweden, enquired 
also about him. The police were informed, by either Radek or 
Fürstenberg, that the latter had been a political refugee in 
Denmark and Sweden ‘since 1915’. 

That date is correct. When there was some likelihood of 
what Fürstenberg said being checked, he sometimes told the 
truth, as he did also to the Danish judge in January 1917. 

To begin to undertand why Fürstenberg afterwards dated 
his move to Scandinavia one year late—the summer of 1916 
instead of the summer of 1915—we must consider international 
trade, touched on before in connection with Haparanda. Once 
again Shlyapnikov provides a clue. Shlyapnikov was a great 
breaker of taboos. 

It will be recalled that when Shlyapnikov was in Haparanda 
in the late summer of 1915, he met Kozlovsky, whom he knew 
slightly as a Polish socialist lawyer in Petrograd. Kozlovsky, he 
writes, ‘was reluctant to speak about his affairs, but it was 
evident that his journey (to Copenhagen and back to Petrograd) 
had nothing to do with the work of Polish social democracy’. 

Shlyapnikov knew of Copenhagen’s notoriety, and when he 
was there himself in 1916 he obtained first-hand knowledge of 
this centre of the international black market, as he calls it, 
where, he says, Parvus was supposed to have made millions. 
Some Russian ‘socialists’, he writes, took part in speculation in 
medicines, foodstuffs, and German manufactures such as 
pencils and office requirements—all goods that the Russian and 
Scandinavian markets were short of. Some of them paid for 
this with expulsion from Denmark, but change of place did not 
hinder their business. In general it was a pretty nasty environ- 
ment in Copenhagen, he concludes. 
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All this is a fairly transparent hint that Shlyapnikov despised 
Fürstenberg. 

Neutral Scandinavia was one of the routes by which supplies 
from Western Europe reached Russia. At the same time, the 
Allies had to try to prevent Germany obtaining supplies. 
Germany in turn had to import from Scandinavia and hinder 
Allied support of Russia. The situation was complicated, 
because the neutral countries also urgently needed imports— 
not only from the West but also from Germany. This many- 
sided conflict of interests produced a jungle of laws and regula- 
tions, licences and permits. For a smart operator there was the 
possibility of fabulous profits. 

The Western Allies developed a rigorous system of economic 
warfare, though many loopholes remained; and Russia was 
integrated into this system only slowly and partially. Despite 
the state of war between Russia and Germany, Russia con- 
tinued to import from Germany, and did not completely pro- 
hibit trade with that country until the end of 1916. During the 
third year of the war, Russia imported from Germany eleven 
million roubles’ worth of German goods. 

The old Russian customs of bribery and corruption greatly 
eased this trade. Olof Aschberg, whose knowledge of Russian 
commerce was unrivalled, wrote that Tsarist Russia was onc 
of the freest countries in the world for people who had moncy 
and the right connections. Aschberg was a friend of the former 
underground director Krasin, now head of the Siemens firm in 
Petrograd and a member of the board of the Russian-Asiatic 
Bank. 

One entrance for Russian imports from all sources was 
through the little towns of Haparanda and Tornio. But it was 
especially in Copenhagen that money was made. 

Alexander Helphand (often known as Parvus, the name he 
used as a political journalist) has been mentioned before. Of 
Russian origin, he had a part in the Russian revolution of 1905, 
when he was connected with Trotsky, and he was well known 

in both the Russian and the German socialist movements. For 
several years up to the First World War he lived in Turkey, 
making a fortune by commercial operations. He died in 
Germany in 1924. 

Early in 1915, he made proposals to the German authorities 
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for promoting revolution in Russia. His plans were supported 
by Brockdorff-Rantzau, the German minister in Copenhagen, 
where Parvus established himself, and it is now known that 
he received large sums directly from the German Treasury. 
At the end of 1915, for example, he was given one million 
roubles. 

In Denmark, Parvus was friendly with Danish socialists, such 
as Stauning and Borgbjerg, and with chiefs of workers' organiza- 
tions, such as Karl Kiefer. Several trading companies run by 
chiefs of Danish workers' organizations were helped by Parvus, 
whose contacts with influential German socialists proved valu- 
able. The most famous enterprise of this kind was a coal 
company, set up in 1916 for importing coal from Germany. 

All this commercial activity in which Parvus collaborated 
with well-known Danes, socialists and men with socialist con- 
nections, caused controversy at the time and afterwards. The 
official point of view was that Parvus's services were of value to 
Denmark, to Danish socialists and workers, in helping to obtain 
necessary supplies, such as coal. 

Parvus kept himself in the background. When in the winter 
of 1917-18 political opponents of the Danish socialists cam- 
paigned against them for their association with Parvus, the 
main points attacked were not so much Parvus himself as the 
connections of Parvus in his turn with two other men. One was 
Jacob Fürstenberg, expelled from Denmark in January 1917 for 
contraband dealings. The other was one Georg Sklarz, alleged 
to be, like Fürstenberg, a smuggler, and believed to be also 
some kind of adviser to the coal company. 

Writers hostile to Parvus later dug up a good deal of stuff 
about Georg Sklarz. He was in trouble in Germany after the 
war for black market operations, and investigation traced his 
career back to the war years in Copenhagen, when he was 
connected with Parvus, Fürstenberg, and the coal company. 

From the period before the bolshevik revolution, few signifi- 
cant references to Fürstenberg have been found in the archives 
of the German Foreign Office. But Sklarz, like Parvus, is 
frequently mentioned. Indeed, not one, but several men with 
the surname Sklarz appear in the German documents. How- 
ever, it is Georg of this family who concerns us here. 

It is clear that Georg Sklarz was a German agent in Den- 
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mark, intimately associated both with Parvus and with the 
German minister, Brockdorff-Rantzau. 

It is not clear just what Sklarz did. But the indications are 
that, like Parvus himself, he combined political work with com- 
mercial affairs, obtaining, and probably smuggling, such 
valuables as rubber and copper. And it is likely that such 
trading went on in several directions, including both into 
Russia and into Germany. 

This sort of business was not only profitable, it was to some 
extent necessary. It was useful to provide the commodities so 
urgently needed—copper and rubber for German industry, 
drugs and medicines for the Russian Red Cross—even if these 
middlemen made huge profits. 

But at the point where legal trade passed over into smuggling, 
the authorities in the Scandinavian countries, vitally con- 
cerned with maintaining a delicate balance in their political 
and commercial relations with the warring powers, disapproved 
strongly. And public opinion in Scandinavia, like Shlyapnikov, 
commonly regarded the whole profiteering business as pretty 
nasty. 

Recent enquiry suggests that Parvus, or his friends, cleaned 
up the ground fairly thoroughly afterwards in Copenhagen, at 
at any rate for Parvus himself. One of his enterprises was what 
he called an institute for the study of the social consequences 
of the war, set up in the summer of 1915 (this was the institute 
referred to by Kruse). This establishment remains rather 
mysterious. Though it existed for about five years, it seems to 
have left little trace in Copenhagen. 

A well-known Danish socialist, Sven Trier, was secretary of 
the institute, but at first it was staffed largely by Russian 
socialists, mostly mensheviks, who moved from Switzerland to 
Copenhagen to work for Parvus. Among those supposed to have 
been thus employed, the names of Zurabov, Perazich, Groman 
and Chudnovsky have been mentioned. 

In the summer of 1915, there was a great deal of travelling, 
and plans for travelling, by people who concern us. 

A German called Max Zimmer wrote in August 1915 a 
confidential report on the activities of Parvus. Zimmer men- 
tioned that Parvus had heard that Lenin was going to Stock- 
holm. Lenin was not able to do much owing to lack of money, 
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Zimmer added; Parvus could begin to support Lenin only 
when the tension had been smoothed out. 

In a pamphlet written later, Parvus declared that he had 
met Lenin in Switzerland in the summer of 1915. But it is 
well known that Lenin publicly condemned Parvus later that 
year. 

Bolshevik writers have generally avoided reference to this 
meeting of Lenin and Parvus in 1915. But it has been described 
by one bolshevik who was present at the beginning—our 
acquaintance of the previous chapter, Arthur Siefeldt. 

Accosting Lenin in a restaurant in Bern, Parvus was at once 
granted the private interview that he sought, and off they went 
to Lenin's home, while Siefeldt stayed to eat his dinner. How- 
ever, before completing the exposition of his ‘proposals’, 
Parvus was sent away by Lenin with his tail between his legs. 
This, at any rate, is what Lenin told Siefeldt, who, consumed 
by curiosity, had eaten his dinner and immediately dashed 
round to see Lenin. 

Siefeldt found Parvus a striking figure—'An uncommonly fat 
and paunchy gentleman. Like a tightly stuffed sack with a 
quivering belly. From the bloated face peeped out very expres- 
sive intelligent eyes.’ 

Some of these machinations in the summer of 1915 were 
evidently known to our old Swedish friends Branting and 
Stróm, who as usual seem to have been better informed than 
they ever admitted. On 22nd June 1915, Stróm wrote to 
Branting that he had met Parvus in Stockholm, and Parvus had 
explained plans for the institute. Stróm had also heard Parvus's 
views from Uritsky. He adds that ‘Lenin has announced that he 
too intends to settle in Scandinavia and is coming to Stockholm 
in about a fortnight’—another reference to this unrealized 
scheme—and concludes by arranging to meet Branting in order 
to tell him more about these matters: *what else has to be said 
had better be conveyed orally’. 

It will be recalled that when about this time Alfred Kruse 
made his first journey to Petrograd, he received through Uritsky 
a commission on behalf of Parvus's institute: to visit a Dr. 
Buchspan in the Russian Ministry of Trade and ask him to act 
as representative of the institute. This is confirmed by a letter 
from Uritsky to Krusc after the Dane's return from Petrograd. 
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This Buchspan was an economist who just at this time pub- 
lished an essay that attracted attention. Buchspan asserted that 
Russia must not allow herself to be forced by the Western Allies 
into economic measures that would damage her vital long- 
term interest in trade with Germany. This is just the sort of idea 
that Parvus was propagating. It is not known whether contact 
was made with Buchspan, as it seems from Uritsky's letter that 
Kruse had not been able to meet this Russian economist. But 
it is an indication of the sort of connection Parvus was seeking 
—an expert in the Russian Ministry of Trade. 

In the summer of 1915, Parvus was busy recruiting staff for 
the institute. He approached Bukharin, who, on Lenin's advice, 
refused. Zeth Hóglund in Stockholm also refused, as he later 
described. 

Kruse was aggrieved that his acceptance of a small sum of 
money from Parvus was held against him by Bukharin and the 
other inquisitors, who, it will be remembered, included Uritsky. 
Writing to the Danish communist party afterwards, Kruse 
pointed out that Fürstenberg's bolshevik career had not been 
damaged by association with Parvus; Lenin himself had de- 
fended Fürstenberg. Kruse declared also not only that his errand 
for Parvus in Petrograd had been given him by Uritsky, but 
also that Uritsky had been invited by Parvus to work in the 
institute. Uritsky, says Kruse, went to Copenhagen to consider 
the job, but told him subsequently that the work was not 
interesting, and he had decided not to accept it. 

Uritsky was not then a bolshevik. Formerly a menshevik, he 
was then an adherent of Trotsky's group. But after returning to 
Russia in 1917, he became in August a member of the bolshevik 
central committee. 

The point of several intricate paragraphs may now at last 
be approached. 

In July 1917, Lenin had immediately defended both himself 
and Fürstenberg by a comprehensive denial of receiving money 
from Fürstenberg; and had dismissed Fiirstenberg’s com- 
mercial association with Parvus as irrelevant. But not all of 
Lenin's colleagues were satisfied with this. 

Examination of the published minutes of the meetings of the 
bolshevik central committee for the period August 1917 to 
February 1918 reveals that in several places items on the 
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agenda have been omitted. Points on the agenda are listed, for 
example, as: 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7; оғ: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9. 

Tucked away at the back of the book is the following note, 
referring to the first place where a point is omitted: 

*Here and subsequently in all places where points on the 
agenda had been omitted, the editors have removed from the 
minutes the controversial affairs—of Hanecki (Fürstenberg), 
Kozlovsky, and others—which were discussed in all at eight 
meetings. The brief and fragmentary notes on these affairs in 
the minutes do not contain sufficient material for elucidation 
of the nature of the questions discussed.’ 

At several of these meetings, Uritsky was present. He was 
fairly certainly the only member of the central committee who 
would have some personal knowledge of Parvus's institute, and 
would very likely know something of the ‘controversial affairs’ 
of Fürstenberg, for since 1915 he had lived mostly in Copen- 
hagen. He would probably know of Fürstenberg's arrest in 
Denmark, reported in the Danish press. 

It is likely that Uritsky, if he wanted, could contribute much 
to the discussions in the central committee. 

Until October Lenin, hiding in Finland, was absent from 
these meetings. It is clear that after his return to Petrograd he 
had to fight with his colleagues on the central committee: to 
fight for Fürstenberg, his intimate comrade of the years in 
Cracow, the trusted co-investigator of Malinovsky. Fürstenberg 
had been close to Lenin when several men now on the central 
committee—such as Uritsky and Trotsky—had been opponents 
of Lenin. 

On the agenda of the meeting of 12th December, the fifth 
point is omitted. À note to the list of those present says that 
after the fourth point Dzerzhinsky also attended. Probably the 
Pole Dzerzhinsky was summoned to provide first-hand know- 
ledge of Fürstenberg's work in the Polish social democratic 
party. 

That Lenin had to fight for Fürstenberg is shown by a 
recently published letter he addressed to the central com- 
mittee, some time after this meeting of 12th December. This is 
a remarkable document. 

Lenin writes that, contrary to the decision of the central 
committee (evidently made at the meeting of 12th December), 
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it had now been decided no? to make Fürstenberg bolshevik 
representative in Stockholm (this was now after the bolshevik 
seizure of power, and the appointment of a single official repre- 
sentative had to be considered). Lenin attacks this reversal of the 
decision. He recounts Fürstenberg's long record of work for the 
party, and asks rhetorically what evidence there is against 
Fürstenberg. 

Only slanders, declared Lenin: ‘Hanecki (Fürstenberg) 
earned his bread as an employee (Lenin's emphasis!) in a trading 
firm of which Parvus was a shareholder. Hanecki told me so. 
This is not refuted.’ 

Lenin recalls that they had advised Bukharin not to do 
literary work for Parvus. But still, they had not condemned 
mensheviks such as Zurabov who had worked for Parvus. ‘Why 
have we still not enquired of the mensheviks and others who 
lived in Copenhagen and knew about Hanecki's trade and have 
not condemned him? 

His colleagues are just afraid of gossip and slander, concludes 
Lenin; their attitude is the height of injustice. 

It is impossible to be certain which of Lenin's colleagues 
evidently wanted to exclude Fürstenberg from such a respons- 
ible post as the representation in Stockholm of the new Soviet 
government. One can guess that Bukharin may have been 
among them. One can certainly guess how Shlyapnikov replied 
to a request for his opinion of Fürstenberg's business, if he was 
asked. 

Despite Lenin's insistence, Vorovsky, not Fürstenberg, be- 
came Soviet representative in Stockholm. But Fürstenberg was 
not disgraced. When Olof Aschberg visited Petrograd soon 
afterwards, in January 1918, he found his recent client Fürsten- 
berg installed as deputy head of the National Bank. 

For several weeks after the middle of July, contact between 
Lenin and Fürstenberg had been broken. Then, when Lenin 
wrote at the beginning of September, he advised Fürstenberg to 
publish a full account of his business activities. 

Fürstenberg never did this. But in his first statement in 
Stockholm, he said that he was the chief of an export firm, 
which, as will be seen, was true. Lenin's emphatic description 
of him as an employee must reflect someone's falsehood. Either 
Fürstenberg had lied to Lenin, minimizing his commercial 
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responsibilities; or Lenin, with the same aim, was lying to his 
colleagues on the central committee. 

If this letter can be relied on, it must be said that the Scandi- 
navian intelligence of the bolshevik central committee seems 
no better than that of Colonel Nitikin and his men a few 
months before. Though this opinion might be modified if we 
were acquainted with the records of the eight discussions 
omitted from the published minutes. 

Before at last penetrating Fürstenberg's skin, a few words 
about the shadowy Kozlovsky are in place. 

A comrade of Fürstenberg and Dzerzhinsky in the Polish 
social democratic party, M. Kozlovsky was fairly well known in 
Petrograd as a socialist lawyer. The last head of the provisional 
government, Kerensky, who knew Kozlovsky, writes about him 
rather strangely. There was no doubt that Kozlovsky had noth- 
ing to do with smuggling, Kerensky declares (and here Kerensky 
is probably wrong), even though he was not always scrupulous 
in financial matters (here Kerensky is probably right). Possibly 
Kerensky was moved by professional loyalty—he was a lawyer 
himself. Anyway, he confirms that Kozlovsky was a frequent 
traveller to Stockholm during the war. 

Kozlovsky's travels were mentioned also by another socialist 
in Petrograd, the journalist Gurevich (E. Smirnov). When the 
scandal broke in July 1917, Gurevich declared that in 1915 
Kozlovsky had offered him money, in Parvus's name, to publish 
a socialist journal. On other occasions, when Gurevich himself 
was in Stockholm, Kozlovsky and Fürstenberg had tried to 
inveigle him and yet one more Petrograd socialist lawyer, 
Sokolov, into various legal and commercial schemes. 

After the March revolution, we recall, Kozlovsky was a 
member of the executive committee of the Petrograd Soviet. 

It is likely that Lenin had much to do with him in the 
months between returning to Russia and going underground. 
Lenin's notebook of addresses and telephone-numbers for these 
months includes not only Fürstenberg's address in Sweden but 
also a very detailed entry for Kozlovsky: three different tele- 
phone numbers, for morning, dinner-time and evening (the 
first perhaps Kozlovsky's office, the second and third specified 
as his home and the Petrograd Soviet)—so that Lenin could 
communicate with him at any time. 
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Lenin, it will be remembered, received ‘the money—two 
thousand' from Fürstenberg through Kozlovsky. Whatever the 
source of this money, it seems that the Fürstenberg-Kozlovsky 
link was a recognized way for moncy from abroad coming into 
Russia. At the end of September 1917, the bolshevik trio in 
Stockholm published in their paper an explanation by Zinovyev 
about a certain small sum of money which he was anxious 
should not be misunderstood. His brother-in-law in Petrograd, 
said Zinovyev, had sent to Switzerland 800 roubles to help with 
the journey to Russia. Zinovyev had left Switzerland before the 
money arrived there, but eventually received it in Petrograd; 
it had come back there through Fürstenberg and Kozlovsky. 

When in the winter of 1917-18 Parvus and the Danish 
socialists were under attack in Denmark, it was alleged that 
Kozlovsky had been a legal adviser to Parvus; but no evidence 
was offered. 

The guess of the present writer is that he was indeed closely 
connected, certainly with Fürstenberg, probably with Parvus, 
as a legal and perhaps also financial specialist. Though this is a 
guess, there is reason to believe, from confidential information, 
that it is a good one. 

The author apologizes for once more resorting to exasperat- 
ing mystification, which he deplores; but he has no choice. The 
reader who has patience to continue a little longer will soon 
understand. 

After 1917, Kozlovsky worked in the Soviet Commissariat of 
Justice and the Cheka. The historian Melgunov, before leaving 
Russia, had the unpleasant experience of being examined by 
Kozlovsky. 

Until recently, Fürstenberg's life between the late summer of 
1914 (when he was near Cracow with Lenin) and early 1917 
(when he appeared in Stockholm) was almost a complete blank. 

Soviet editors have now narrowed the gap a little at each end. 
At the beginning of this chapter, Krupskaya's letter to Fürsten- 
berg in April 1915 was mentioned; but the Soviet editor gives 
no indication of where Fürstenberg then was. The narrowing 
at the other end is more important. 

Lenin's address-book covering these years has been men- 
tioned before. Fürstenberg's name and address occur in it 
three times. 
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The last address is Birger Jarls gatan 8, Stockholm, where he 
lived in 1917, when Lenin came to Sweden. The second is a 
cover-address in Oslo, also probably from early 1917. The first 
is an address in Copenhagen, with the note: 'address of his 
family, he is in Stockholm'. So this too probably refers to early 
1917, for Fürstenberg left Denmark in January 1917. 

The Copenhagen ‘address of his family’ is given as Narre 
Voldgade 15. 

When eating his favourite Danish dish of pancakes and ice- 
cream in a restaurant on the other side of the street, the author 
has often contemplated Nerre Voldgade 15. As recorded in 
Danish reference-books, this was the last address in Copenhagen 
of the Handels- og Eksportkompagniet A/S (Trade and Export 
Company Ltd). Reference-books also gave the name of the 
chairman of the board of directors: Jacob Fürstenberg. 

Danish legal journals record a protracted insurance case that 
occupied various courts on several occasions. The merchant 
Jacob Fürstenberg, resident in Copenhagen, was involved in 
dispute with a Swedish transport firm about the insurance of 
2620 gross of pens, part of the cargo in a ship that sank. The 
events that led to dispute took place in October and November 
1015, and it is clear that Furstenberg in Copenhagen was then 
trading with both Russia and Germany. 

So much for his statement, repeated by all Soviet editors, that 
he moved to Scandinavia in the summer of 1916. 

On 17th January 1917, Danish newspapers reported that the 
wholesale dealer Jacob Fürstenberg had been arrested and 
accused of exporting thermometers, hypodermic syringes and 
the like without licence. Many other arrests were reported about 
this time, and it was soon learnt that several foreigners, includ- 
ing Fürstenberg, had been fined and deported. 

But the newspapers do not contain detailed reports. These 
cases were tried not in public, but by a special commission that 
had been set up to fight the contraband dealing of which 
Copenhagen was the centre. 

This commission was headed by a judge of the Copenhagen 
City Court called Viggo Thorup, much respected—and feared 
—for his sternness, being popularly known as ‘The Terror’ of 
smugglers and profiteers. 

The papers of Thorup’s investigation into the Fürstenberg 
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case have been opened for the author's examination, and per- 
mission has been granted for this material to be made public. 
But first, an explanation must be given. 

For good reasons, permission to publish this material was 
accompanied by the condition that no names should be cited, 
other than those of Fürstenberg himself and Judge Thorup. 

A list of the characters in this drama is now given, with 
letters, assigned by the author, where necessary. These letters 
are not the initial letters of the real names. 


Judge Viggo Thorup; 

Director Jacob Fürstenberg; 

Fürstenberg's wife, who is also his book-keeper; 

Fürstenberg's lawyer; 

N., an employee in Fürstenberg's firm; 

R., Fürstenberg's associate in Stockholm; 

K., a German agent and smugglcr, head of the firm 
ABCD in Berlin; 

T., a dealer in ostrich feathers, and recently in contra- 
ceptives ; 

L., a contact-man in Stockholm; 

I., a clever dealer, in trouble before, now in Norway; 

A., head of a medical and chemical firm in Copenhagen; 

U., ditto; 

O., a business-woman in Petrograd, working for a firm PQ; 

X., to whom Fiirstenberg’s telephone accounts were some- 
times made out in the earlier months of his firm’s 
activity; 

Contraceptive dealers, policemen, a translator, a carter, 
a hotel porter. 


We shall now follow the investigation of Judge Thorup, as 
recorded in the commission’s protocol. The examination of 
Furstenberg himself, evidently not at home in Danish, was con- 
ducted in German, but the protocol was naturally written in 
Danish. 

This is the most fascinating document in the whole history of 
the northern underground. Thorup was obviously highly com- 
petent, zealous and determined. The investigation resolved 
itself into a duel between him and Fürstenberg, with the latter 
attempting to conceal as much as possible, 
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It may be thought that this was unequal combat, for Thorup, 
plucking asunder Fiirstenberg’s fabric of prevarication and 
driving him step by step into a corner, commanded the law and 
its apparatus. 

But Fürstenberg was no chicken. For some fifteen years, 
almost the whole of his adult life, he had been a professional 
underground worker, used to both Russian and German police 
interrogation; and had himself been chief inquisitor in the 
investigation of Malinovsky. Unfortunately no full account of 
that enquiry has ever been given, and it is not known how 
Fürstenberg set about examing Malinovsky's cover-story—that 
the Russian police were blackmailing him, threatening to 
expose his conviction when young for attempted rape. 

Now, Fürstenberg was the subject of investigation. But 
he fought like a coiled snake, and in the end, it may be said, 
battle honours were fairly evenly divided. 

On 23rd September 1916, police at the Danish port of Fred- 
erikshavn opened three cases which were to be despatched to 
Gothenburg in Sweden. They contained 1150 clinical thermo- 
meters, 144 hypodermic syringes, and about forty kilograms of 
drugs, without any indication either of ownership or of the 
necessary permission for export. 

At that time, trade in medical goods was subject to strict 
control in Denmark. Such goods were imported from Germany 
with the condition of no re-export, which was permitted only 
by special licence. 

Examination of the goods in the cases opened at Frederiks- 
havn led to the suspicion that two dealers might be concerned 
—A. and I. The latter had previously been in trouble for affairs 
of this kind, and was now in Norway. Interviewed there by a 
Danish detective, he denied all knowledge of the goods, and it 
proved impossible to pin him down. 

This preliminary work had taken time. But at the first 
meetings of the commission early in January 1917, the Copen- 
hagen dealer A. provided the loose ends for Thorup to pull. 
He admitted having supplied the thermometers to another 
dealer U., and believed that they had been sold again to 
Fürstenberg. 

The tangle which Thorup unravelled is here simplified as 
much as possible. It appeared that the thermometers had passed 
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through the hands of several middlemen before they reached 
Fürstenberg. He was about the fifth link after the man who 
actually imported from Germany. 

U. explained that he had given to A. the necessary under- 
taking that the thermometers would remain in Denmark, but 
had not received such an undertaking from Fürstenberg, who, 
said U., had declared that he could obtain through his connec- 
tions permission for export. 

A. admitted that, as regards these three cases, һе had helped 
Fürstenberg and a certain R. with what he knew wassmuggling. 
Thorup observed that R. had previously been fined for smug- 
gling, and ordered that the business premises of A., U., and Ейг- 
stenberg should be searched. 

A. admitted further that this was the second occasion on 
which he had smuggled or attempted to smuggle goods to 
Sweden, believing that they would then go on to Russia. On a 
previous occasion, he had personally smuggled and delivered 
to R. in Gothenburg two cases of thermometers and syringes. 
As this had been successful, he said, both R. and Fürstenberg 
had urged him to repeat the operation, and this was the 
attempt that had been discovered. 

Now Fürstenberg appeared. He at once threw the blame on 
R., declaring that R. had assured him that he, R., had permis- 
sion to export the goods. A. asserted however that it had been 
quite clear between him and Fürstenberg that it was smuggling, 
and Fürstenberg had paid him for the job. 

Some light relief was provided by the carter who had driven 
the three cases to the station for A. They were so heavy that the 
station porters refused to handle them, and he had to deliver 
them to the luggage office. 

U. next explained that he had not even seen the thermo- 
meters. He had been merely a fro forma purchaser on Fürsten- 
berg's behalf, receiving a commission for his services. The deal 
had really been between A. and Fürstenberg. The latter had 

given to A. the undertaking of U. not to re-export, explaining 
that he, Fürstenberg, would obtain permission as he had good 
connections. U. said that by ‘connections’ he assumed Fürsten- 
berg had meant a ‘Russian courier’. 

Fürstenberg admitted that he had bought the thermometers 
directly from A., and that U. had merely signed the under- 
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taking not to re-export. But he still insisted that R. had assured 
him that he, R., had the necessary permission. 

In a dramatic scene, Fürstenberg and A. were confronted. 
Fürstenberg continued to blame R., safely out of the way in 
Sweden, while A. continued to insist that there had been no 
mention of permission for export, it had been quite clear 
between them that it was a smuggling job. 

The commission valued the three cases of goods as follows: 
thermometers 1500 kroner, syringes 1200 kroner, and drugs 
1500 kroner. 

In final evidence, before being released with a caution, U. 
maintained his statement that Fürstenberg had said that he 
could obtain permission for export, never that he or R. actually 
had such permission. And, enlarging on his previous mention 
of Fürstenberg's ‘connections’, he explained that he understood 
that this mcant a diplomatic mission. 

The next development leads gradually to something more 
significant than some two hundred pounds' worth of medical 
goods. 

Fürstenberg's employee N. described occasions on which he 
had helped Fürstenberg to pack goods in cases, and mentioned 
that several times a number of empty cases had come from 
Stockholm, and that he had delivered them to a German called 
K., living at a hotel in Copenhagen. 

At this point it is likely that Judge Thorup smelt a rat. 

Meanwhile, however, N.'s account of packing operations 
compelled A. to admit one more smuggling journey; he had 
taken a case to Gothenburg a few days before the last attempt. 
So in all he had taken first two cases, then one case, and finally 
came the attempt that failed with three cases. 

Fürstenberg fought hard with Thorup, but in the end he was 
compelled to admit this job too. The goods had belonged to 
him, and they were destined for Russia. 

Then it was the turn of Fürstenberg's wife, who actcd as his 
book-keeper. The main centre of his business was Stockholm, 
she said, and he dealt in medical goods, stockings, pencils and 
hair-cutters. She seems to have been a worthy mate for her 
tough husband, and little more could be extracted from her. 

The Ministry of Justice, responsible for licences for the 
export of restricted goods, informed the commission that in 
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February 1916 Fürstenberg's company had applied for per- 
mission to send to Austria 500 gross of contraceptives. The 
application had been refused. No other applications had been 
received from the company. 

Thorup's Russian translator then said that he had gone 
through Fürstenberg's Russian letters, taken by the police from 
his office, but found no letter from R. about a Danish licence. 
The Danish translations, still attached to the Russian letters of 
Fürstenberg and R., are competently done, and the originals 
bear out the translator's statement. 

Questioned once more about this under considerable pres- 
sure, Fürstenberg declared that he had given the relevant letters 
of R. to a man whose name he refused to divulge. 

Thorup now embarked on examination of Fürstenberg's 
business papers. He obviously had the commercial demi- 
monde at his finger-tips, and subjected Fürstenberg to gruelling 
interrogation. 

When Thorup heard from N. the name of K., the rat he 
scented probably gave off a strong smell of rubber. And Thorup 
was especially interested in rubber, for this stuff in every form 
was a favourite ware of smugglers. 

In the Fürstenberg file is a document containing information 
supplied to the police a few months before. According to this, 
a combined German and Danish organization based in Copen- 
hagen specialized in smuggling rubber to Germany, on a very 
large scale. This organization was said to have existed since 
September 1915, and K. was its leader. 

Now Thorup held in his hand a series of copies of invoices 
from the later months of 1915, mostly September and October. 

These documents showed that Fürstenberg had sold large 
quantities of contraceptives, through T. as intermediary, to the 
firm ABCD in Berlin, of which firm, Fürstenberg explained, K. 
(whose name appeared in some of the invoices) was director. 

Fürstenberg said that he had handed over or delivered thesc 
goods to T. at a Copenhagen hotel, or sent them to Sweden, 
where T. was otherwise resident. T. was supposed to have had 
permission to export them. 

The porter of this hotel gave evidence that K. had lived there 
until the summer of 1916, and T. lived there also. Quantities of 
cases used to be delivered to K. Fürstenberg's employee N. 
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recalled dealings in contraceptives between his employer, K. 
and T. in the later months of 1915. 

A startling incident now took place. T. was brought from the 
hotel to appear before the commission. On the way he at- 
tempted to destroy a cheque-book, but the escorting policeman 
rescued the torn fragments. Thorup pieced together the counter- 
foils and was able to identify a number of Copenhagen contra- 
ceptive dealers. 

At his command, several of these merchants appeared before 
the commission. Sorting out their involved tales of supplying 
T. and Fürstenberg with their wares would have taxed the 
intellect of a Bukharin, so intricately had the necessary licences 
for export been bartered, huckstered and chaffered over. 

But Thorup was equal to the task, and it was established that 
the miscellaneous licences that T. had acquired did not suffice 
to cover his exports of contraceptives. 

T. said that he had lived for several years in Sweden, where 
he had a business dealing in ostrich feathers. 

These were presumably decorations for women's hats, at 
that time often large and richly adorned. When the bolshevik 
headquarters in Petrograd were looted in July 1917, a huge 
feathery hat supposed to belong to Kollontay was one of the 
chief trophies. 

It appeared that T., with his centre approximately in the 
Baltic, had been both buying and selling contraceptives in all 
directions. He confirmed acting as intermediary in Fürsten- 
berg's export of contraceptives, on which he received a cut, to 
K. in Germany. He had also sent contraceptives to Russia. K. 
was however the key man in these transactions in rubber goods. 

On one of Fürstenberg's last appearances, he said that he had 
come to Copenhagen from Switzerland in June 1915. 

On 24th January 1917, Fürstenberg's lawyer appeared, 
apparently for the first time. 

He said that he had advised Fürstenberg to make the follow- 
ing offer: to pay 8,000 kroner (this probably represented the 
value of the goods he had smuggled or attempted to smuggle) 
and to leave Denmark, not to return without permission. 

Fürstenberg then formally made this offer, which the com- 
mission accepted. Thorup made a final appeal for frankness, but 
Fürstenberg still refused to say with whom he had deposited the 
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letters of R. which, he claimed, contained evidence of permis- 
sion for export. 

Fürstenberg was then dismissed and escorted by the com- 
mission's police-sergeant to the ferry—that is, thc ferry to 
Sweden. 

A few weeks later he appeared as Lenin’s man of confidence 
in Stockholm, and then as the honoured representative of 
Polish socialism at the founding congress of the Swedish left 
socialist party. 

His anxiety, recorded by Ström, at the enquiry of the 
Swedish police begins to be comprehensible. 

In August 1917, Judge Thorup received the following 
telegram from Stockholm: 

‘Russian journalists Copenhagen running political slander 
campaign against me, which can cost the necks of my political 
friends in Russia, leaders of social democratic party. Must 
travel Copenhagen immediately to collect defence documents. 
Appeal your sense of justice. Please send urgently telegraphic 
permission few days stay Copenhagen. Telegraphic address 
Saltsjöbaden. Fürstenberg.’ 

On the back of this telegram is a pencilled note, presumably 
Thorup's reply: ‘The permission you ask for cannot be granted.’ 

Thorup had concentrated on what concerned him as guard- 
ian of Danish law—the smuggling of a few hundred pounds 
worth of medical goods, and Fürstenberg's connections with the 
rubber-smuggling gang. As K. was not in Denmark and so was 
out of Thorup's reach, this second aspect of the investigation 

could not be concluded. 

But there are in the Fürstenberg file a few later documents 
concerning K. One is particularly striking. 

In December 1917, K. appeared in Copenhagen and was 
detained by the police for questioning. The police found him at 
the offices of a coal company. K. declared that he had an official 
post in the German mission in Copenhagen. His work consisted 
in advising this coal company on the import of coal and other 
products from Germany. He declared that he had never carried 
on business in Denmark on his own account; all his activity had 
been on behalf of the German mission . . . 

In Fürstenberg's own papers there are many curiosities. There 
are for example some letters in rather stilted commercial 
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English, including correspondence about salvarsan with a firm 
as far away as Chicago. 

A mass of material relating to the Swedish and Russian 
aspects of Fürstenberg's business discloses the chief contours 
fairly clearly. Most of these papers concern export from Sweden 
to Russia; in the absence of evidence of previous illegal export 
from Denmark, Thorup could do nothing about them. But they 
take us to the heart of the matter. 

Fürstenberg's account for expenses shows that he was con- 
stantly travelling between Copenhagen and Stockholm. And a 
bunch of letters from R., his Stockholm associate, with a few of 
Fürstenberg's replies (presumably copies or drafts), explains 
why. 

Drugs and other medical goods offered great advantages: 
they combined small bulk with high value, and Russia was 
desperately short of them. In Stockholm they were sold to 
representatives of the Russian Red Cross and the Union of 
Towns (this Russian wartime organization too was concerned 
with obtaining medical supplies). It is clear that people in or 
connected with Russian diplomatic missions in Scandinavia 
were also involved in this trade. It is clear too that very large 
profits were made by suppliers like Fürstenberg and R., and by 
their agents who acted as contact-men with the representatives 
of the Russian organizations. 

Though these profits probably had to be split several ways. 
A revealing document is an agreement made between Fürsten- 
berg's firm and the contact-man L. in Stockholm, according to 
which L. was to receive 595 commission plus 50% of the profit 
made on goods supplied to the Red Cross. 

More ordinary commercial papers such as way-bills also help 
our reconstruction. Goods went by rail to Russia through 
Haparanda and Tornio. Besides being sold to organizations like 
the Red Cross, they were sometimes delivered to a woman O. 
and a firm PQ in Petrograd. 

By comparing way-bills and other documents, it can be 
realized that Fürstenberg's firm operated on a larger scale than 
is evident just from the protocol of Thorup's investigation, 
which was concentrated on a few hundred pounds’ worth of 
medical goods and contraceptives. 

It is possible to identify seven large cargoes sent from Stock- 
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holm to Russia during 1916, totalling several hundred gross of 
thermometers and several thousand kilograms of drugs. To 
arrive at an approximate notion of their value, we can apply 
the valuation of the smuggled drugs and thermometers made 
by Thorup's commission. 

These seven cargoes would then be worth well over 200,000 
kroner, that is, more than £10,000. 

This, it must be remembered, would be the approximate 
value in Denmark. The value in Russia would be much greater 
—perhaps several times as much. And most of the difference 
would represent the profits of the dealers and their contact- 
men: Fürstenberg, R. and L. 

But these cargoes probably represent only part of Fürsten- 
berg's business. The file also contains a series of extracts from 
the books of his firm. 

The first line says that on rst January 1916 there was a cash 
balance of 119,000 kroner. The next line would in itself be 
sufficient explanation of Fürstenberg's reticence about Copen- 
hagen. It says simply: Deposits from ABCD— 92,000 kroner. 
ABCD, we remember, was the Berlin company run by K. 

This document lists certain sums that Fürstenberg paid out 
during 1916, confined to ‘large payments which probably con- 
cern rubber goods, medical goods and thermometers' (that is, 
just the items that interested Thorup, so only part of what 
Fürstenberg paid out for his purchases, though probably a 
large part). 

For such goods, during 1916 (mainly during the six months 
March to August) Fürstenberg paid out well over one million 
kroner, that is, more than £50,000. 

Only a few entries were copied from the other side of Für- 
stenberg's books, but one entry records in July 1916 sums 
totalling about 35,000 kroner from K.'s ABCD for contracep- 
tives and other goods sold. 

The material in Copenhagen contains no definite indication 
of where Fürstenberg obtained his capital. Though it is not 
difficult to guess. 

During the early months of 1916, the clerks of the Copen- 
hagen telephone service seem to have suffered some confusion 
about Fürstenberg's company, reflected in the headings of the 

monthly or fortnightly accounts he received. 
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Sometimes these accounts were made out to Fürstenberg's 
company, somctimes to X. Sometimes the name X. was crossed 
out and replaced by the name of Fürstenberg's company, some- 
times it remained. 

It may bc assumed that Fürstenberg was sharing the office at 
Ostergade 58 with X., or, as X.’s name was written first, that 
he was some sort of tenant in X.’s office. 

The author has often wished that he could be transported 
back to early 1916, in order to telephone Copenhagen 12999, 
and perhaps discover more abuot the connection between 
Fürstenberg and X. 

It was suggested that the honours betwcen Thorup and 
Fürstenberg were fairly evenly divided. Thorup had esta blished 
Fürstenberg's smuggling, and rid Denmark of an undesirable 
alicn. His investigation of the rubber gang could not be com- 
pleted as K. was out of reach. K. was picked up by the police at 
the end of 1917, but this does not seem to have led to anything. 
He claimed to have a post with the German mission, and it may 
be assumed that powerful protection kept him clear. 

As for Fürstenberg, his commercial activity in Denmark had 
been ended. But the fine—or, strictly speaking, payment— 
equivalent to a few hundred pounds was certainly no crippling 
loss, considering the large dimensions to which his business had 
developed during 1916. And if any more powerful figure than 
those whose names emerged in the investigation had been 
behind the company, Fürstenberg had not implicated him. 

His reference to letters deposited with a man he refused 
to name is puzzling, as it presented an obvious opening for 
Thorup to attack. Perhaps it was a slip in the heat of cross- 
examination. Anyway, he resisted all Thorup’s efforts to elicit 
the name of this man—a name it is not difficult to guess. 

It is not strictly correct to say that Fürstenberg was fined and 
expelled from Denmark. On a lawyer's advice, he made a 
payment and left the country. It may be suspected that they 
both realized that if Thorup continued with Fürstenberg, more 
damaging material might be revealed, and someone else might 
be implicated. 

Shlyapnikov wrote, without naming Fürstenberg, that expul- 
sion from Denmark did not hinder business. 

It did not hinder Fürstenberg. When he was attacked in July 
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1917, he declared that he was a business-man, exporting from 
Stockholm to Petrograd. Some people did not believe this, but 
it was true. His Stockholm contacts—R., L. and acquaintances 
in the Russian mission—would not be affectcd by the events in 
Denmark. Aschberg has confirmed that Fürstenberg continued 
in Stockholm his business of exporting to Russia. 

Leaving now the material in Copenhagen, and the restriction 
of initial letters, some other documents that have recently 
emerged must be mentioned— papers of Parvus himself. 

These papers, now in the Berlin Hauptarchiv, fully confirm 
the intimate commercial collaboration of Parvus, Sklarz and 
Fürstenberg. And they include a vital document: the agree- 
ment by which the declared capital of the Handels- og Eksport- 
kompagniet—Fürstenberg's company—was provided by Parvus 
and Sklarz, each contributing half. 

Now, at last, it is possible to judge the telegrams published 
by the provisional government, and the whole associated 
complex. 

It has been mentioned that the question has been revived by 
recently published documents from the archives of the German 
Foreign Office, particularly by the now famous passage saying 
explicitly that the bolsheviks had been given steady German 
financial support through various channels and under different 
labels. As this evidently referred to the vital months of 1917, 
some writers have taken it as confirmation of the allegations 
made by the provisional government, that Lenin had received 
directly through Parvus-Fürstenberg-Kozlovsky funds from 
Germany, and that the telegrams were merely cover for this. 

The present writer hesitates to offer opinion on such state- 
ments in the German documents. He recalls Alexander Kes- 
küla's warning: the impressively official nature of many of the 
German documents does not remove the risk of misinterpreta- 
tion, unless one has full knowledge of their political and 
personal context. 

From the material about Fürstenberg that has been pre- 
sented, it is clear that substantial bolshevik funds could have 

come from the profits of his business. It is not extravagant to 
imagine that he may have had at his disposal sums equivalent 
to thousands of pounds. 

But whatever Fürstenberg did with his profits, he had ample 
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reason for his reticence about Copenhagen; not so much on 
account of his departure from Denmark under the escort of a 
police-sergeant, about which little was published in the press, 
nor on account of his association with Parvus. Fürstenberg was 
not the only socialist who claimed to regard Parvus as an 
honourable man, and Lenin himself was willing publicly to 
excuse this commercial association. 

Fürstenberg's Danish secret was rather his collaboration 
with the German agent who has been called K., leader of an 
international gang of smugglers, an instrument of German 
economic warfare; and the whole nature of his business, of 
buying comparatively cheap and selling extremely dear, in 
operations which were widely regarded with the same loathing 
that Shlyapnikov expressed. 

It is not surprising that Fürstenberg ignored Lenin's advice to 
publish a full account of his business. 

The question of how much Lenin really knew about Fürsten- 
berg—how much Fürstenberg told Lenin—cannot be answered. 
We do not know. 

The recently published letter of Lenin, attacking the central 
committee for being suspicious of Fürstenberg, implies that 
Lenin himself did not have detailed knowledge of the Handels- 
og Eksportkompagniet (or that he wanted to conceal such 
knowledge). But this is naturally a sensitive point, and further 
evidence that may exist in Soviet archives may well remain 
there. 

After digesting the material discovered in Copenhagen, the 
author wrote to the Central Party Archives in Moscow. He 
referred to the previously mentioned note in the published 
minutes of the central committee, where it is stated that the 
controversial affairs of Fürstenberg and Kozlovsky cannot be 
elucidated from the discussions there omitted; he explained 
that he had found relevant new material, and proposed corre- 
spondence with a view to possible collaboration in attempting 
to clear up the mystery of these controversial affairs, which must 
be of great interest to Soviet historians. 

This and subsequent letters to the Central Party Archives 
have not even been acknowledged. It is painful to have to record 
this discourtesy. 

One may well believe that Fürstenberg may not have told 
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Lenin all about his business, on the one occasion in 1917 before 
the bolshevik revolution when they were together and had an 
opportunity for intimate talk—in the train from Malmó to 
Stockholm on the night of 12th-19th April. There was no need 
for Lenin to know the full story of Fürstenberg's business. 
Equally, however, if Lenin did know the full story, there was 
no need for him ever to reveal this. 

It should be mentioned that in all the material in Copen- 
hagen there is nowhere indication of any political activity. 
Though if Fürstenberg was in correspondence with Lenin or 
Lenin's Russian colleagues at that time, he would not be likely 
to keep such letters in his office. 

Surveying Fürstenberg's previous career, it is difficult to 
imagine that he would devote himself to money-making for any 
other principal purpose than aiding the revolutionary cause. 
Indeed he admitted in July 1917 that from his business he had 
powerfully supported the Warsaw social democratic organiza- 
tion, adding that this was the only political organization he had 
helped financially. 

If he did finance work of Russian (as distinct from Polish) 
bolsheviks before the spring of 1917, it cannot have been on a 
large scale, as the general shortage of money for bolshevik 
activity before April 1917 (despite previous contributions from 
Kesküla) is beyond dispute. 

As regards the spring and summer of 1917, whether he then 
financed bolsheviks in Petrograd or not, the allegation that he 
simply forwarded money of German origin does scant justice 
to the resource and ingenuity he had manifested as a company 
director. 

Moreover, the phrase in the German document indicating 
financial support of the bolsheviks through various channels 
and under different labels could conceivably refer to Fürsten- 
berg's diligent multiplication of capital coming from Parvus and 
Sklarz. 

In the person of Fürstenberg, the worlds of politics and com- 
merce intersected (as they evidently did in Parvus). Olof Asch- 
berg's comment on the conditions of Russian business has been 
quoted. The same point has been put to the author by Robert 
Smith, during the First World War a big business-man in 
Russia. With money and the right contacts, he said, any busi- 
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ness whatsoever could be donc in Tsarist Russia, anything could 
be exported or imported, whatever the letter of the law said. 
And, he emphasized, this was a world of which most politicians, 
officials and military men knew little or nothing. Those who 
knew werc men like Aschberg and Smith (and to some extent, 
although they were outside Russia, Parvus and Fürstenberg); 
their equipment was a wad of bank-notes, a network of contacts, 
and brains. The history of this world can obviously never be 
written, though from Fürstenberg's papers we have caught a 
glimpse. 

Fürstenberg made his money not in such dangerous ways as 
robbing banks, and not in such easy but seldom possible ways 
as marrying an heiress (methods of filling the bolshevik treasury 
practised ten years before). Unlike some other bolsheviks, and 
unlike some counter-espionage officers, politicians and his- 
torians, Fürstenberg understood that war meant not only battle 
and revolution; not only workshops and factories; war 
meant also wounds and diseases, hospitals and brothels; war 
meant business, and business meant money. 

He took too great risks and paid the penalty; but the penalty 
was small, a merely temporary set-back. 

Jacob Fürstenberg was never a popular person. He was a 
hard and ruthless man, of unattractive appearance and person- 
ality; several people who knew him in Stockholm have men- 
tioned the extremely disagreeable impression he made. But of 
his commercial ability, hard work, and conspiratorial talent, 
there can be no doubt. It is ironic that the tag of ‘German 
money’ has obscured this for so long. 

In view of the success with which Fürstenberg kept his secrets, 
the author is inclined to believe that some of the most important 
may have disappeared when he died in the late 1930's, probably 
with a bullet in the back of the neck in the cellar of some Russian 
prison. The one man who, one may be fairly sure, was fully in 
his confidence—Kozlovsky—had died in 1927. 

Whether Lenin knew much or little about Fürstenberg asa 
company director, he valued him as a bolshevik, and it is not 
surprising that he fought for him in the central committee. 

A few months later, in June 1918, Lenin wrote to Joffe, 
Soviet representative in Germany, about a delegation going to 
Berlin for negotiations. Lenin comments scornfully on the 
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tantrums of three intellectuals—Bukharin, Sokolnikov and 
Larin—and adds: ‘I hope that Krasin and Hanecki (Fürsten- 
berg), as business-like people, will help you and the whole affair 
will be fixed up'. 

A Russian official who was concerned asserts that when 
Fürstenberg was in Germany at this time he was involved with 
his old associate Parvus in obtaining coal for the industries 
of Petrograd. 

Fürstenberg's comment in a letter of 1915 to R. in Stockholm 
seems apposite: ‘It’s no good being nervous and excited— 
there's a job to be done’. 

After the bolshevik revolution, Fürstenberg was at first 
deputy head of the Soviet National Bank, and then for a while 
was the chief. Notes of top-level discussions on banking policy 
in April 1918, in which he and Lenin took part, have been 
published. But a bank official who worked under him wrote 
later that Fürstenberg's main concern was extracting the con- 
tents from what before the revolution had been private safe 
deposits. Jewellery and other valuables were smuggled into 
other countries to obtain precious pounds, dollars and Swiss 
francs for the new régime. 

After being then Soviet representative in Riga and later head 
of the European section of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, Fürstenberg occupied for several years a post eminently 
suited to his talent and experience—in the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade (where Krasin was for a time commissar). 

Among other jobs in this modestly distinguished post- 
revolutionary career, he held that of director of the Museum of 
the Revolution. It is not known whether he caused to be ex- 
hibited there thermometers and contraceptives (‘with teat end’ 
as he had often specified to K.), with appropriate inscriptions, 
but it is unlikely. 

He disappeared in the Soviet purges of the late 192055. 
Recently rehabilitated, the date of his death has been given 
variously as 1937 and 1939. Presumably he was shot—perhaps 
after ill-treatment at the hands of Kozlovsky’s successors in the 
organs of Soviet justice. Perhaps, then, he recalled his old 
adversary, the stern but correct Judge Thorup... 

When admiring the panorama from the cliff of Southern 
Stockholm—surely one of the finest urban land- and sea- 
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scapes in Europe—the author has often looked at the stretch 
of water from which the 300-ycar-old warship Vasa has recently 
been raised, after long and patient work, and thought of his own 
researches. 

A few miles to the north from here was Kesküla's villa at 
Stocksund; a few miles to the cast, that of Fürstenberg near 
Saltsjöbaden. It is unlikely that these two men ever met in 
Stockholm—Kesküla did not cultivate the Swedish left socialists 
who were Fiirstenberg’s friends, and it is difficult to imagine 
Fiirstenberg in earnest conversation with Keskiila’s acquaint- 
ance the Archbishop of Uppsala. 

Some timbers from the argosy of Jacob Fürstenberg have 
been salvaged; but just how his craft’s flag combined the red of 
bolshevism and the black of piracy, perhaps not even Lenin 
was surc. Like the good ship John Grafton, he carried in his 
locker more than one flag; though like her, one presumes, he 
went down with the red flag flying. 

But the story of Fiirstenberg may fittingly be ended immedi- 
ately after the bolshevik revolution, and at a well-known place 
—the old bridge linking Haparanda with Tornio. 

While Vorovsky stayed in Stockholm, Firstenberg and Radek 
set off at once for Russia. But the situation in Petrograd was 
still uncertain, and they did not know how the rest of Russia 
was reacting. Arriving at Haparanda, they learnt that the 
frontier had becn closed, and no one knew what was happening 
in Tornio. If the Finnish town was held by supporters of 
Kerensky, these two notorious bolsheviks could expect short 
shrift. 

Radek and Furstenberg went to the bridge and parleyed 
cautiously with soldiers on the Finnish side. 

The Tornio garrison proved to be supporters of the bolshevik 
revolution. Furstenberg and Radek were welcomed, and soon 
they were heading for Petrograd by special train. 

The northern underground was over. 

Before leaving Haparanda, we may glance once more at the 
monument which now stands there, with its multilingual 
memory of 218 soldiers who died: those too gravely ill or injured 
to be saved by any medicine. The passing of some may have 
been eased by the precious drugs of the Red Cross—drugs so 
anxiously sought, so ingeniously supplied. Others perhaps died 
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in agony, scrcaming for relief that could not be given, while the 
medicines that might have eased them were haggled over in 
Stockholm and Copenhagen by men whom Shlyapnikov might 
have called profiteering crocodiles. 

Haparanda would be a suitable place also for a monument 
to the men and women of the northern underground. If all 
their assistants were remembered, the text on this memorial too 
would need to be in several languages, from Norwegian to 
Japanese. 

But a complete memorial could not be built. We have shone 
a pencil of light into the submerged depth of the iceberg to 
which the Russian revolutionary movement—underground or 
underwater—may be compared. But much, one feels, remains 
hidden, as though beneath the tideless waters of the Baltic Sea. 


Postscript 


The northern underground was only over in that the aim it 
served—revolution in Russia—had been achieved. The northern 
underground continued, with the same aim of revolution: but 
revolution now in other countries, fostered by Soviet Russia. 
Independent Finland (where the communist party was out- 
lawed for several years) has a rich underground history. After 
the destruction of the German communist party in the early 
1930's, Copenhagen became one of the chief centres of the 
Comintern's underground work. But these would be chapters 
in another book. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The best easily available guides to the involved early history 
of the Russian social democratic party are the books by Leonard 
Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, London, 1960, 
and Bertram D. Wolfe, Three Who Made a Revolution, London, 
1956. Both these books arc however highly condensed; that by 
Schapiro covers the entire history of the party up to 1958. Of 
more detailed works on the early period, there should be men- 
tioned particularly the theses of J. L. H. Keep (London), H. 
Shukman (Oxford), and S. V. Utechin (Oxford). 

Comprehensive studies of other Russian revolutionary parties 
and groups in the late 1gth and early 2oth centuries have not 
yet appeared. The monumental work of Venturi (see notes to 
ch. I) ends with 1881. 

Useful surveys of the politics of Northern Europe are pro- 
vided by the volumes of the Swedish series Den svenska utrikes- 
politikens historia, of which the following cover the period of this 
book: III: 3, 1844-72, by Allan Jansson, Stockholm, 1961; 
TIT: 4, 1872-1914, by Folke Lindberg, 1958; and IV, 1014-19, 
by Torsten Gihl, 1951. All have excellent bibliographies. 

The books mentioned above, and also N. K. Krupskaya’s 
Reminiscences of Lenin, are referred to in subsequent notes simply 
by the author’s name, thus: Wolfe, Schapiro, Jansson, Lind- 
berg, Gihl, Krupskaya. 

An account of present-day smuggling over the Swedish- 
Finnish frontier appeared in the Swedish newspaper Dagens 
Nyheter, 7th January 1961. 

On German policy during the First World War—part of the 
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background to the concluding chapters of this book—see the 
recent work by Fritz Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, Düssel- 
dorf, 1961. 

Although the history of Finland in 1917-18 falls outside the 
scope of this book, an understanding of that time, when Fin- 
land attained independence, is essential to anyone concerned 
with modern Finland. In the studies of those years by Juhani 
Paasivirta, thorough research is presented with admirable con- 
cisencss: Suomen itsendisyyskysymys 1917, Porvoo-Helsinki, I, 1947, 
II, 1949; Suomi vuonna 1918, 1957; Ensimmdisen maailmansodan 
voittajat ja Suomi, 1961. Paasivirta’s books too have excellent 
bibliographies. 

In English, though there are some general histories of the 
Northern European countries—the translation of Ingvar Anders- 
son's A History of Sweden, London, 1956, may particularly be 
recommended—there are very few well-informed books specific- 
ally on the modern politics of Northern Europe. The socialist 
and communist movements in these countries exhibit several 
features of more than local interest, and it is to be hoped 
that detailed political studies will eventually appear; those at 
present available (Walter Galenson's Labor in Norway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1949, is one of the best) mostly concentrate 
rather on such matters as industrial relations than on political 
developments. There are however a few specialized works on 
some topics of cconomic, social and constitutional history, and 
Dankwart A. Rustow's The Politics of Compromise, Princeton, 
1955, 1s a brave attempt at presenting the essence of Swedish 
politics. There are also, particularly (though not only) about 
Finland, some inevitably scrappy books by amateurs who lack 
the necessary linguistic equipment. 

The reader interested in Northern Europe might well turn 
to the geographical works of Andrew C. O'Dell (The Scandin- 
avian World, London, 1957), W. R. Mead (An Economic Geography 
of the Scandinavian States and Finland, London, 1958), and Axel 
Sømme (ed., The Geography of Norden, London, 1961), based on 
thorough knowledge and local research, where some of the 
fundamental features of Northern Europe that are strange to 
most English readers—features for example of climate and 
distance—are authoritatively presented. These features are of 
some significance too in the story of the northern underground. 
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CHAPTER I 


The most thorough account of Russian revolutionary ideas 
and organizations of this period is by Franco Venturi, ЛІ 
populismo russo, Turin, 1952, now available in English as Roots 
of Revolution, London, 1960. 

The Northern European background is conveniently acces- 
sible in Jansson's book. The situation in Finland has been 
treated in several studies by a leading authority on the period, 
Lolo Krusius-Ahrenberg. 

On Qvanten in Stockholm and the Tammelander affair, see 
the study by Runar Johansson, ‘Skandinavismen i Finland’ 
(Svenska litteratursállskapet i Finland, Skrifter, 214, Helsingfors, 
1930, Pp. 217-333). 

The voyage of the Ward Jackson and Bakunin's stay in Sweden 
are described in the books by E. H. Carr, The Romantic Exiles, 
London, 1933, and Michael Bakunin, London, 1937. 

Swedish material has been presented by David Lundstróm, 
"Manderstróm och emigranterna i Sverige 1863' (Historisk 
tidskrift, Stockholm, 1953, pp. 1-33). 

Ogarev's memorandum for Herzen's son was published in 
Literaturnoye nasledstvo, 61, Moscow, 1953, pp. 518-22; and а 
related letter from Ogarev to Qvanten in Literaturnoye nas- 
ledstvo, 63, 1956, pp. 145-50. 

For the revaluation of Ogarev in the light of his recently 
published manuscripts, see an article by S. V. Utechin in The 
Twentieth Century, July 1960. 

Relevant letters of Herzen, Ogarev and Bakunin are in vol. 
XVI of Herzen's works, edited by Lemke, and in the volume of 
Bakunin's correspondence, edited by Dragomanov, published 
in 1896. 

Unpublished letters of the Herzens, Ogarev, Bakunin and 
Sigismund Jordan, and Bakunin's essay for Sohlman, are pre- 
served in the papers of Emil von Qvanten and August Sohlman 
in the Royal Library, Stockholm. 

Bonnier and Straube are mentioned in several of these letters, 
both published and unpublished. 

Bakunin's essay for Sohlman has been analysed by Lolo 
Krusius-Ahrenberg, ‘Bakunins “Internationella Bródraskap" 
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och Aftonbladsradikalismen vid mitten av 1860-talet' (Stats- 
vetenskaplig tidskrift, Lund, 1953, pp. 41-74). 

The documents relating to Hammerfest in 1881 are in the 
archives of the Swedish Foreign Office, Stockholm, file 55:G:2. 


CHAPTER II 


A definitive biography of Branting has not yet been written. 
The work in two volumes by Zeth Höglund, Hjalmar Branting 
och hans livsgárning, Stockholm, 1929, should be used with cau- 
tion. 

The collection of Branting's correspondence in the Labour 
Movement Archives, Stockholm, includes letters from Lavrov, 
Elpidin, Lopatin, Bark, Vecheslov, Weüdel, and Lenin. 

For Branting's early Russian contacts, see two articles by 
Sven-Gustaf Edqvist: ‘Kring ett anonymt brev’ (Tiden, Stock- 
holm, 1960, 9, pp. 585-91); ‘Branting anno 82’ ( Tiden, 1955, 10, 
рр. 612-17). 

Branting's letter to Staaff in 1891: Ture Nerman, Hjalmar 
Branting kulturpublicisten, Stockholm, 1958, p. 42. 

On Chaykovsky and his friends in London, sce the study by 
*Dioneo' (I. V. Shklovsky), in A. A. Titov (ed.), Nikolay Vasil- 
yevich Chaykovsky, Paris, 1929, I, pp. 167-251. 

Lindley’s contacts with Chaykovsky, Volkhovsky and Veche- 
slov: Charles Lindley, Svenska Transportarbetareforbundets historik, 
I, Stockholm, 1943, pp. 53, 70, 97. 

Several letters of Lenin, Krupskaya and Martov to Vecheslov, 
written in 1901, have been published in Leninsky sbornik, VIII, 
1928, with useful notes on Vecheslov. 

Further notes on Vecheslov and Garder may be found in the 
work edited by V. I. Nevsky, Deyateli revolyutsionnogo dvizheniya 
о Rossii, V, section II, Moscow, 1933, pp. 793-6, 1155. 

The book by V. M. Smirnov, Iz revolyutsionnoy istorit Finlyandii 
1905, 1917, 1919 gg., Leningrad, 1933 (there is also a Finnish 
edition: Suomen vallankumouksellisesta historiasta vuosina 1905, 1917; 
1918, Leningrad, 1935), was largely compiled from his previous 
articles, of which the following are relevant here: ‘Revolyut- 
sionnaya rabota v Finlyandii 1900-1907 gg.' (Proletarskaya 
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revolyutsiya, 1926, 1 (48), pp. 119-57); ‘Finlyandiya—krasny ty! 
revolyutsii 1905 goda’ (Krasnaya letopis, 1931, 5-6 (44-45), pP- 
8-29), also in Finnish: ‘Suomi 1905 vallankumouksen punaisena 
selkapuolena’, in J. Lehtosaari (ed.), Bolshevikkien totminta 
Suomessa ja Viaporin kapina, Leningrad, 1931; and chapters in 
the volumes edited by Pozner, and by Lyadov and Pozner, 
cited at the beginning of the notes to ch. III. 

It is desirable to consult Smirnov’s articles as well as his book, 
as the latter has some omissions as well as additions. 

See also the note by A. B. Mäkelä, ‘Etappcita etsimässä’, in 
the volume edited by Lehtosaari, cited above. 

General accounts of the underground transport work in 
various areas have been given by V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich, Kak 
pechatalis za granitsey 1 tayno dostavlyalis v Rossiyu zapreshchonnyye 
izdaniya nashey partii, Moscow, 1924, and S. Rozenoyer, Nelegalny 
transport, Moscow, 1932. 

Pyatnitsky's memoirs are available in English: O. Piatnitsky, 
Memoirs of а bolshevik, London, 1933. Some valuable informa- 
tion, especially on Pyatnitsky, is contained in a thesis by H. 
Shukman, The Relations between the Jewish Bund and the RSDRP 
1897-1903 (St. Antony's College, Oxford). 

On the spreading of literature among Russian prisoners in 
Japan, sec Katorga i ssylka, 31, 1927, pp. 158—76. 

Konni Zilliacus described his smuggling activities in his 
memoirs, Från ofardstid och oroliga ат, two volumes, Helsingfors, 
1919, 1920. See also the biography by Herman Gummerus, 
Konni Zilliacus, Helsingfors, 1933. 

A good deal of technical information about Fria Ord was 
revealed in the paper's last issue, dated 30th November 1905. 

In the Bergegren collection in the Labour Movement Arch- 
ives, Stockholm, are letters from Russians, the notebooks with 
accounts for looking after refugees in 1906, and a copy of his 
letter to Kollontay in 1933. 

N. K. Krupskaya's memoirs arc available in many editions. 
They have recently been reprinted in English: Reminiscences of 
Lenin, Moscow, 1959. 

The copying of model letters has been described by N. A. 
Alekseyev, “V. I. Lenin v Londone (1902-3)' (Proletarskaya 

revolyutsiya, 1924, 3 (26), p. 152). 

Letters of this time intercepted by the Russian police have 
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been published in Krasny arkhiv, 1934, 1, pp. 140-72. 

For Hinke Bergegren's recollection of the burning of litera- 
ture, see the article on Krupskaya's memoirs by Ture Nerman 
in the Swedish paper Folkets Dagblad, gth June 1934. 

The Russian report about the boxes in Stockholm is in the 
archives of the governor-general of Finland, file: 1906, I jaosto, 
V, Fb 276 (State Archives, Helsinki). 

Bonch-Bruyevich expressed his indignation on pp. 80-1 of 
his previously cited book. 

The explanation of how the burning occurred has been given 
to the author by Mr. Per Lind. 

Lenin's letter to Bergegren in 1906: Waldemar Bernhard, 
Hinke Bergegren, Stockholm, 1950, p. 54. 

The recollections of Sara Mehr appeared in an article by 
Kaj Andersson in the Swedish paper Social-Demokraten, 4th 
December 1927. 

Bergegren's own account of the Russian congress in Stock- 
holm: Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, 1926, 2 (49), pp. 264-7; Axel 
Holmstróm's account: Social- Demokraten, 23rd April 1936. Their 
paper Brand published during 1906 a good deal about Russians 
in Stockholm. 

Swedish police material on the congress is preserved in the 
Stockholm City Archives. 

A delegate's description of the police examination: Krasny 
arkhiv, 1934, 1, p. 193. 

Stróm's story of Bergegren and the police chief Stendahl: 
Fredrik Ström, Min ungdoms strider, Stockholm, 1940, pp. 160-4. 

The route through Vardø: Adam Egede-Nissen, Et liv i strid, 
Oslo, 1945, pp. 101-8. See also the Norwegian brochure 
Ellisif Wessel, by Alf Martin Jaeger, 1946. The reference to her 
in Lenin's address-book: Zstorichesky arkhiv, 1959, 3, p. 39. 

Hugo Lindberg's recollections of Lenin and Bergegren 
appeared in the Swedish paper Folket i Bild, 1959, 31. 

Lenin's letter to Branting in 1907 is in Branting's papers. 


CHAPTER III 
Mandelstam's essay on Finland, first published in 1925, is in- 


cluded in the Sobraniye sochineniy published in New York in 1955. 
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The memorandum of Helphand (Parvus) may be seen con- 
veniently as an appendix to the book by Z.A.B. Zeman, Germany 
and the Revolution in Russia 1915-1918, London, 1958. 

The main Russian sources for this chapter are: 


(i) The publications of V. M. Smirnov, cited in the notes to 
ch. Il; 
(ii) The book edited by S. M. Pozner, which exists in two 
editions (not identical): Boyevaya gruppa pri TsK RSDRP 
(b) 1905-1907 gg., Moscow, 1927, and Pervaya boyevaya 
organizatsiya bolshevikov 1905-1907 gg., Moscow, 1934; 
(iii) The book devoted to Krasin, edited by M. N. Lyadov 


and S. M. Pozner, Leonid Borisovich Krasin: gody podpolya, 
Moscow, 1928. 


Pozner's book comprises reminiscences of several members 
of the bolshevik fighting organization, including Burenin and 
Ignatyev, who also both contributed to the book about Krasin. 

Krasin himself published only brief and uninformative notes 
on his life at this time. 

Further details may be found in Burenin’s articles: "Trans- 
port literatury cherez Finlyandiyu v 1905 godu' (Krasnaya 
letopis, 1931, 4 (43), pp. 87-100); ‘Muistelmia Suomen vallan- 
kumouksellisesta menneisyydesta’, in the book edited by Leht- 
osaari, cited in the notes to ch. II. 

See also Deyateli revolyutsionnogo dvizheniya v Rossii, У, section 
I, Moscow, 1931, pp. 546-8: and Burenin's book Pamyatnyye 
gody, Leningrad, 1961. 

A good deal of the story may be viewed from the other side 
of the hill in the archives of the governor-general of Finland, 
now in the State Archives, Helsinki. Documents concerning the 
arrest and imprisonment of Krasin are in the file: 1908, I 
jaosto, X XIV: 5, Fb 391; concerning the bolshevik explosives 
school, in the file: 1907, I jaosto, XXIV: 2, Fb 339. The letters 
of the Russian Deputy Minister of the Interior and the governor- 
general are in the files: 1906, I jaosto, XXXVII, Fb 281, and 

1907, I jaosto, I: 9, Fb 330. The file on Smirnov's committee 
is: 1906, I jaosto, XX XX, Fb 281. 

The letter of the postmaster was published in Fria Ord for 

18th February 1903. 

A useful survey of some of the chief aspects of Finnish history 
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at this time is the volume edited by Päiviö Tommila, Venäläinen 
sortokausi Suomessa, Helsinki, 1960. 

Much material on Finnish nationalism during these years has 
been collected in the four volumes of Eino Parmanen, Taistel- 
ujen kirja, Porvoo-Helsinki, 1936-41. Parmanen knew Burenin, 
and includes some recollections of him in vol. IV, pp. 671-9, 
with some curious photographs taken by Burenin. 

Tórngren's impression of Burenin: Adolf Törngren, Från 
Finlands strid für ratt och frihet, Helsingfors, 1942, pp. 93-4. 

A good deal of material on early Finnish socialism is con- 
tained іп the three volumes of Y. K. Laine, Suomen poliittisen 
työväenliikkeen historia, Helsinki, 1946-51. 

Gummerus's comment on a Finnish workers’ revolutionary 
organization: Herman Gummerus, Акіра kampdr, Helsingfors, 
1925, p. 123. 

The Viapori (Sveaborg) uprising in 1906 lies outside the scope 
of this book. Much material is presented by Parmanen and 
Laine, and by V. N. Sokolov in a book that exists in both 
Finnish and Russian. The subject has been well treated in a dis- 
sertation by Raimo Wessman (University of Helsinki). 

The history of the Kagal was written by one of its leaders: 
J. N. Reuter, Kagalen, two volumes, Helsingfors, 1928, 1930. 

On the SRs in Finland, see the books by Boris Nicolaievsky, 
Aseff, London, 1934, and Boris Savinkov, Memoirs of a Terrorist, 
New York, 1931. 

On bolshevik finances at this time, see Krupskaya's memoirs 
and the books by Wolfe and Schapiro. 

Lenin's flight through the islands: Ludvig Lindstróm, ‘P4 
flykt med Vladimir Uljanov, mera bekant som Lenin’ (All- 
svensk samling, Gothenburg, December 1946, pp. 14-16, 44-8). 

Krupskaya's letters to Kobetsky: Istorichesky arkhiv, 1959, 1, 


Рр. 36-49. 


CHAPTER IV 


The main account, though it contains some inaccuracies, is 
that of Konni Zilliacus himself in his memoirs: Från ofárdstid och 
oroliga dr, two volumes, Helsingfors, 1919, 1920. Other publica- 
tions of Zilliacus with relevant material include: Revolution och 
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kontrarevolution i Ryssland och Finland, Stockholm, 1912; Stámp- 
lingar och dventyr, Helsingfors, 1922; ‘Angyachten Cysne och dess 
äventyr’ (Fran brytningstider, new series, 1, Helsingfors, 1921). 
The only major work of Zilliacus that appeared in English is 
his well-informed and still useful book The Russian Revolutionary 
Movement, London, 1905, for which he drew on the knowledge 
of his friend Chaykovsky. 

Some of the gaps were filled by Herman Gummerus in his 
biography, Konni Zilliacus, Helsingfors, 1933, though this book 
too is not free from inaccuracies. 

Many personal reminiscences were collected by K. A. Wege- 
lius, Routaa ja rautaa, ТІ, Porvoo, 1927. 

All this and much more Finnish and Swedish material was 
assembled by Eino Parmanen in his enormous compilation, 
Taistelujen kirja, II and III, Porvoo-Helsinki, 1937, 1939. 
Parmanen apparently interviewed all the surviving people who 
had been connected with the expedition. Especially useful were 
the recollections of Nylander, who was able to supplement and 
corrcct a good deal in Zilliacus's account of the voyage (Saxén, 
who might have been able to throw light on many obscure 
incidents, was lost at sea in 1910). Parmanen's collection of 
material is now in the State Archives, Helsinki. 

The Japanese biography of Akashi by Tokuji Komori, pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1928, largely confirms the account of 
the preparations given by Zilliacus. The present writer is in- 
debted to Mr. Nobutoshi Hagihara for discussion of this and 
other Japanese material. 

Unfortunately, a large amount of Russian material escaped 
Parmanen. At the same time, in the chief Russian attempt at a 
comprehensive account of the expedition, little use was made of 
Finnish and Swedish sources; the compiler was seemingly 
unaware even of Zilliacus’s memoirs. This Russian account 

comprises the last chapter of the work edited by S. M. Pozner, 
cited in the notes to ch. III. It is important to consult both 
versions of Pozner's book, as the second has both additions and 
omissions; for example, the story of Jussi Lehtinen, in the crew 
first of Cecil and later of the 7ohn Grafton, is omitted in the 
second edition. 

Azef's report on Zilliacus in London and Hamburg: Byloye, 
Petrograd, 1917, 1 (23), p. 221. 
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The correspondence between the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade and the Foreign Office about the John Grafton 
and the wine merchant is in the Forcign Office files: F.O. 
65/1720 and 1721; comments of the English minister in St. 
Petersburg are in F.O. 65/1702 (all in the Public Record 
Office, London). 

Azcfin the summer of 1905: Boris Nicolaievsky, Asef, London, 
1934, рр. 120-1. 

Rutenberg's account of his assignment and arrest: Byloye, 
Paris, 1909, 11-12, pp. 44-5; Byloye, Petrograd, 1917, 2 (24), 
pp. 21-2; P. M. Rutenberg, Ubiystvo Gapona, Leningrad, 1925, 
pp. 28-9. 

There is a striking sketch of Rutenberg in the autobiography 
of Chaim Weizmann, Trial and Error, London, 1949, pp. 212- 
16, 446-7. 

The original documents of the Russian investigations into 
the voyage of the John Grafton and its aftermath in Finland аге 
in the archives of the governor-general of Finland, now in the 
State Archives, Helsinki. Most of the important material is in 
the file: 1905, I jaosto, V:5, Fb 219. 

Krupskaya's misleading story is in the chapter on 1905 in 
her Reminiscences of Lenin. 

The activities of the bolsheviks Litvinov, Burenin and their 
colleagues are related, largely by the actors themselves, in 
several chapters of Pozner's book. 

On Litvinov's Black Sea expedition, see also Jstorichesky 
arkhiv, 1960, 4, pp. 95-110, where police documents show that 
the Russian authorities knew a good deal about the affair. 

"Tórngren's references to Zilliacus, Krasin and the bolsheviks 
at this time: Adolf Tórngren, Fran Finlands strid for rátt och frihet, 
Helsingfors, 1942, pp. 184—6, 203-4. The messages received by 
Törngren from the bolsheviks are in his papers in the State 
Archives, Helsinki. 

The letters of Zilliacus, Akashi and others, intercepted and 
subsequently published by the Russian police, may be seen in 
Parmanen, III, pp. 667-77, or the Helsinki newspapers, Uusi 
Suometar and Nya Pressen, for gth August 1906. The most im- 
portant letter, in which Zilliacus listed some of his expenditure, 
was also reprinted in Pozner's book (1927 edition: p. 246; 1934 
edition: pp. 282—3), though apparently with a serious misprint: 
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*8,000 rifles for the socialist revolutionaries’ should read '8,000 
rifles for Finland’. 


The voyage of the Peter is described in detail in Parmanen, 
IV. 

On Finnish nationalism during the First World War and its 
German support, the Jager Battalion 27, the voyages of the 
Equity and the U 57 and other enterprises, there is a large 
literature in Finnish and Swedish. 


CHAPTER V 


The most important published work on any period of the 
northern underground is Shlyapnikov's book in two volumes, 
Kanun semnadtsatogo goda. References given herc are to the copies 
in the library of the British Museum: I, second edition, Moscow, 
1929; II, third edition, Moscow, 1923. These volumes cover the 
period from 1914 to the beginning of 1917. There is also some 
relevant material in his work on 1917, Semnadtsaty god, in four 
volumes, 1923-31. 

A valuable source is the compilation by Olga Hess Gankin 
and H. H. Fisher, The Bolsheviks and the World War, Stanford, 
1960 (first published in 1940). But although every student of 
the period is indebted to these painstaking researchers, it may 
reasonably be mentioned that this vast book did not exhaust the 
Scandinavian material, and that there are a few inaccuracies in 
the Scandinavian information it provides. 

Lenin's contact with Yrjó Sirola at Copenhagen in 1910 was 
mentioned by Sirola in his article in a collection edited by J. E. 
Latukka, Lenin suomalaisten muistelmissa, Leningrad, 1925, 
pp. 8-9. 

Stróm mentioned his initiation by Branting and described 
his meeting with Chkheidze in his memoirs: Min ungdoms 
strider, pp. 398—403. 

Information on Shlyapnikov's origin and early life may be 
found in his autobiographical notes in the Russian encyclo- 
paedia Granat, XLI, part III, supplement, pp. 244-9. 

Gustav Moller described his journey to Petrograd in two 
articles in the Swedish paper Vi, 1952, 1 and 2. 
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Krupskaya's letter to Ravich in September 1915: Leninsky 
sbornik, XI, 1929, p. 173. 

Names and addresses of some of Lenin's contacts in Scand- 
inavia, as entered in his address-book, may be seen in Zstorichesky 
arkhiv, 1959, 3, pP. 31-50. 

Numerous references to Shlyapnikov, Kollontay, Bukharin 
and other Russian socialists in Scandinavia may be found in 
Swedish memoirs: Fredrik Stróm, Min ungdoms strider, 1940, and 
I stormig tid, 1942; Ture Nerman, Allt var rótt, 1950; Karl 
Kilbom, Ur mitt livs äventyr, 1953, I hemligt uppdrag, 1954, and 
Cirkeln slutes, 1955; Zeth Höglund, Härliga tider, 1951, Fran 
Branting till Lenin, 1953, and Revolutionernas dr, 1956; and Gun- 
hild Höglund, Moskva tur och retur, 1960. 

The valuable help given to Russians by Ström was men- 
tioned also by A. L. Popov, a member of the ‘Mezhrayonka’ 
socialist organization in Petrograd. Visiting Stockholm at the 
end of 1914 or beginning of 1915, Popov met Uritsky and Ström, 
who helped Popov’s organization with transport of literature 
from abroad. See Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, 1923, 10 (22), p. 98. 

Many articles by Kollontay, Bukharin and other Russians 
may be unearthed in the Scandinavian socialist press during the 
First World War, particularly in the Swedish Stormklockan and 
the Norwegian Klassekampen. 

The papers of Branting (Labour Movement Archives, Stock- 
holm) and Ström (City Library, Gothenburg) contain several 
letters of Shlyapnikov and many of Kollontay. 

See also the book by Charles Lindley, Svenska Transport- 
arbetareförbundets historik, I, 1943, pp. 338-9; and an article by 
Bernhard Bengtsson in Stormklockan, Christmas number, 1918. 

Letters of Lenin to Shlyapnikov and Kollontay were pub- 
lished in Leninsky sbornik, II, 1924, and reprinted in 1925 as 
a separate book: Pisma V. I. Lenina А. С. Shlyapnikowu i А. M. 
Kollontay. This publication includes a number of postscripts 
from Krupskaya, sometimes with useful details on Scandinavian 
contacts. Some of these postscripts were omitted in the standard 
third edition of Lenin’s works, though the latter has valuable 
annotations. See also additional note at the end of the notes to 
this chapter. Some more letters of Lenin to Shlyapnikov 
appeared in Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, 1929, 7 (90), pp. 111-27. 

Kollontay published several accounts of various parts of her 
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life, but referred only briefly to her stay in Scandinavia during 
1914-17. Her short autobiography Iz moyey zhizni i raboty, 
Odessa, 1921, is a useful summary. The biography by Carsten 
Halvorsen, Revolutionens ambassadér, Stockholm, 1945, contains 
some material from Scandinavian sources, including (pp. 225-6) 
the recollections of a Norwegian friend mentioned in this 
chapter. 

The German episode in 1914 was related by Kollontay in her 
book Otryvki iz dnevnika 1914 g., Leningrad, 1924. For notes on 
Eduard Fuchs, see for example the book by Lo Duca, Histoire 
de l'érotisme, Paris, 1959, pp. 13-14, and the Bilder-Lexikon of 
the Institut für Sexualforschung, II, Vienna, 1929, p. 41I. 
See also references by Radek in Granat, XLI, part II, supple- 
ment, p. 164; and by Victor Serge, Mémoires d'un révolutionnaire, 
Paris, 1951, p. 179. 

The strategic significance of Finnish and Swedish railway 
construction and the effects on public opinion arc summarized 
in the Swedish books by Lindberg and Gihl. The subject has 
also been treated by Boris Nolde, Russia in the Economic War, 
New Haven, 1928, ch. II. 

The history of Haparanda has been written by R. Oden- 
crants, Haparanda stad 100 dr, Uppsala, 1945. For an account of 
Haparanda and district in the early months of the war, see an 
article by Ernst Klein in Svenska turistfüreningens drsskrift 1916, 
pP. 190-220. 

Unpublished notes written by Karl Wiik in 1918 include an 
account of his collaboration with Shlyapnikov and Kollontay 
(also of his journey to Germany in 1915). This material is in the 
possession of Mrs. Anna Wiik, Helsinki, who kindly gave the 
present writer access to these papers of her late husband. 

Karl Wiik in Copenhagen in 1910: I. M. Maysky, Puteshes- 
tviye ә proshloye, Moscow, 1960, pp. 187-8. 

Letters from Anna Elizarova in Petrograd to Lenin (1915-16) 
were published in Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, 1930, 7-8 (102—3), 
РР. 177-95. 

Information on nationalist activity in Finland during the 
First World War may be found in many books, but in minute 
local detail particularly in the work in five volumes by K. A. 
Wegelius, Routaa ja rautaa. The first volume, Porvoo, 1926, deals 
with the Tornio district, and has many details about the guard- 
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ing of the frontier, Finnish smuggling and Russian counter- 
measures. These topics may also be studied in the governor- 
general's archives and the fragmentary archives of the gen- 
darmerie in Finland, both now in the State Archives, Helsinki. 

On the Workers’ Opposition, see Leonard Schapiro's book 
The Origin of the Communist Autocracy, London, 1955. 

Hóglund's story about Kollontay and Dybenko: Revolu- 
lionernas dr, p. 94. 


Additional note on Lenin’s Letters 


This topic is mentioned in the text of ch. VI in conncction 
with the absence of any reference to Kesküla in Lenin’s pub- 
lished letters and other published material relating to Lenin in 
1915-16 (except Siefeldt's article and documents from the 
German archives!), but it is perhaps worth dwelling on it 
briefly here in connection with the letters to Shlyapnikov. 

It is well known that Krupskaya acted as Lenin’s secretary, 
but the omission of some of her postscripts in the most widely 
used (third) edition of Lenin’s works containing his letters 
suggests a consideration that might easily be overlooked. 
Lenin’s letters to bolshevik correspondents may often have con- 
cluded with postscripts from Krupskaya, who was clearly 
responsible for much of the day-to-day underground work. The 
occasional omission of such postscripts (which may occur else- 
where than in letters to Shlyapnikov) may lead to under- 
estimating the concern with practical underground work of 
Lenin and Krupskaya considered as a unit 

In the usual editions of Lenin’s correspondence, the letter to 
Kobetsky in August 1914 seems isolated. In fact the bolshevik 
centre had been in close correspondence with Kobetsky in 
1908-9, as has been seen from the recently published letters dis- 
cussed at the end of ch. III, that were the work of Krupskaya 
alone. 

A balanced appreciation of the activities of Lenin during the 
years leading to 1917 would need a full acquaintance with the 
contribution in practical work not only of Krupskaya, but also 
of Lenin’s intimate collaborator Zinovyev and Zinovyev's wife 
Lilina. Of this contribution, only fragments are known. As 
regards Lilina, for example, it was mentioned in her obituary 
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that when Lenin was living in Poland in the years immediately 
before the war, she was responsible for the transport of bolshevik 
literature, having it sent to Russia in envelopes (perhaps using 
the system practised by Kobetsky) from towns in Germany and 
Sweden. While in Switzerland in 1914-16, Lilina was again 
concerned with the transport of literature, and with supplying 
it to Russian prisoners in camps in Germany and Austria. See 
Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, 1929, 6 (89), p. 208. 

It should be remembered too that not a great deal is known 
about the activities of the lesser bolsheviks who worked with 


and for Lenin in Switzerland, such as Shklovsky, Kharitonov— 
and Siefeldt. 


CHAPTER VI 


The principal sources are: 

(i) Material now in the Labour Movement Archives, Stock- 
holm, collected by the Russians and Swedes who in 1916 
formed the investigating commission. This includes the protocol 
of the confrontation in Copenhagen, detailed notes by Bukharin, 
Pyatakov, Suritz and Gordon on their interrogations by the 
police, and numerous letters and notes by Bukharin, Uritsky, 
Stróm, Kruse, Kollontay, Kesküla, Elevant, Martna and others. 

(ii) The papers of Alfred Kruse, now in the Labour Move- 
ment Archives, Copenhagen. The most important document is 
a copy of his letter (of some 15,000 words) to the Danish com- 
munist party in 1922, but there is much else of interest, for 
example letters of Uritsky, Gordon, Lilly Bengtsson, and many 
of Kruse's Norwegian friends; a copy of his letter to Bukharin 
in 1927; the passport he used on the second Russian journey, 
and some notes he made at the time. 

(ш) The recollections and papers of Alexander Kesküla, 
whose place of residence the author (at Kesküla's request) does 
not publish. 

(iv) Documents in the archives of the German Foreign Office. 
Most of those concerning Kesküla are in the series WK 11¢ 
secr., and in the file ‘Kesküla’ of the mission in Bern. Micro- 
films of these files may be seen in the Public Record Office, 
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London. Some of the documents have been published by Z. A. 
B. Zeman, Germany and the Revolution in Russia 1915-1918, 
London, 1958, and Werner Hahlweg, Lenins Rückkehr nach 
Russland 1917, Leiden, 1957. 

Estonian publications (including books by Martna) do not 
add much to the knowledge of Kesküla obtained from other 
sources. 

Shlyapnikov’s references to Bogrovsky, Kesküla and Kruse: 
Kanun semnadtsatogo goda, Y, pp. 75-6, 204-8, 220-1; II, pp. 
101-3. 

Kruse's first visit to Petrograd was mentioned—without 
criticism—by the bolshevik A. Kondratyev, who, together with 
another bolshevik Schmidt (named by Kruse), had several 
meetings with Kruse, giving him information for transmission 
to the central committee. Later they saw that this information 
had been used in literature smuggled into Russia by Shlyap- 
nikov. See Krasnaya letopis, 1923, 7, pp. 38-9. 

The meeting of the Russian minister in Stockholm with 
Kesküla: A. Nekludoff, Diplomatic Reminiscences, London, 1920, 
pp. 486-92. 

Gummerus's account of Kesküla in Stockholm: Herman 
Gummerus, Jágare och aktivister, Helsingfors, 1927, pp. 191-3. 

Relevant references in Swedish memoirs: Hóglund, Fran 
Branting till Lenin, pp. 198-9, 205, 224; Kilbom, I hemligt upp- 
drag, pp. 83-5, 101-5, and Cirkeln slutes, pp. 141-2; Ström, 
I stormig tid, pp. 114, 165-7. 

References by Bukharin and Pyatakov to their stay in Sweden 
are in autobiographical notes in the Russian encyclopaedia 
Granat, XLI, part I, supplement, p. 55, and part II, supplement, 
p. 135. 

O Gordon, see Granat, XLI, part I, supplement, pp. 103-6; 
and an early compilation edited by V. Nevsky, Materialy dlya 
biograficheskogo slovarya sotsial-demokratov, I, Petrograd, 1923, pp. 
191-2. 

Bolshevik contacts with and influence on the left wing of the 
Swedish socialist party at this time deserve closer investigation. 
Light will probably be cast on this obscure but important 
problem by the researches on left socialism being pursued by 
Mr. Agne Gustafsson, of the University of Lund. 

The climate of opinion in Sweden during the First World 
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War is sketched in the Swedish work by Gihl. An activist 
journal and the circle around it have recently been examined 
by Mats Kihlberg, ‘Aktivismens huvudorgan Svensk lósen', in the 
book by Mats Kihlberg and Donald Söderlind, Två studier i 
svensk konservatism 1016-1022, Stockholm, 1961. 

A valuable book on this period is the second volume of Leif 
Kihlberg's presentation of much press history of the time, 
Seglar sin egen sjö, Stockholm, 1960. See especially pp. 120-9, 
where German material is used to elucidate German influence 
on some Swedish newspapers. 


The book by Harry Martinson is Vágen ut (1951 edition, pp. 
99-101). 

The Norwegian paper edited by Kruse in 1914 was Indtrond- 
elagens Socialdemokrat. Praisc of his work in Norway: Klasse- 
kampen, 15th August 1914; and many letters in his papers. 
His expulsion from Norway: the Norwegian party's Beretning 
1915, p. 27. Tranmael's campaign for him: Aksel Zachariassen, 
Martin Tranmael, Oslo, 1939, p. 122; Bjorn Gabrielsen, Martin 
Tranmael ser tilbake, Oslo, 1959, p. 69. Kruse's pamphlet: Den 
svenske ‘hajforraeder’ proces, Copenhagen, 1916. His interview іп 
Russia: Birzhevyye vedomosti, 31st January 1916. Several articles 
by Kruse, particularly on his favourite topic of Russian social- 
ists and the war, and using material obtained on his Russian 
journeys, may be found in Stormklockan and Klassekampen. 

Zinovyev's letter to Branting is in Branting's papers. 

On Malinovsky, see ch. XXXI of Wolfe's book. 

Activity of German agents in Stockholm: Samuel Hoare, 
The Fourth Seal, London, 1930, p. 40. 

Bogrovsky as the fourth member of Bukharin's quartet: D. 
Bayevsky, ‘Partiya v gody imperialisticheskoy voyny’, in M. М. 
Pokrovsky (са.), Ocherki фо istorii oktyabrskoy revolyutsii, Moscow, 
1927, I, p. 445. Bogrovsky's ‘financial operations’ are mentioned 
in a letter of Anna Elizarova to Lenin, and accompanying note, 
in Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, 1930, 7-8 (102—3), p. 190. 

References to Kesküla (‘Kivi’) as a leading bolshevik in 
Estonia in 1905-7: the book edited by Pozner, cited in the notes 
to ch. III, 1927 edition, p. 179; 1934 edition, p. 218; Ya. K. 
Palvadre, Revolyutsiya 1905—7 gg. v Estonii, Leningrad, 1926, pp. 
33, 36, 78, 83, 84; G. I. Mosberg (ed.), Revolyutsiya 1905—1907 
gg. v Estonii, Tallinn, 1955, p. 323. The identification of Kes- 
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küla and ‘Kivi’, originally learnt from Martna’s report to 
Bukharin, is confirmed by Kesküla himself. 

The mistaken assumption of direct relations betwcen Lenin 
and Kesküla: Alan Moorehead, The Russian Revolution, London, 
1958, pp. 139, 140, 143. 

Sicfeldt (Zifeldt) at the sixth congress of the bolsheviks: 
Protokoly shestogo syezda RSDRP(b), Moscow, 1958, pp. 188, 304, 
449. His articles on Lenin in Switzerland: Bakinsky rabochy, 
ist, зга and roth February 1924 (nos. 24, 25 and 31). There is 
a note on an exchange of letters between him and Lenin іп 
1915 in vol. XXVII of the new fifth edition of Lenin's works, 
р. 474- 

The incorrect statement that Kesküla was living in Stock- 
holm in 1940 is made by Hahlweg, p. 40. This apparently de- 
rives from misunderstanding a note on p. 788 of Gankin and 
Fisher's book. 


CHAPTER VII 


The papers of the Danish investigation into the affairs of 
Fürstenberg, including the protocol of Thorup's commission, 
police documents, and material taken from Fiirstenberg’s 
office, are preserved in the archives of the City Court in Copen- 
hagen. 

On German military brothels (and contraceptives) during the 
First World War, see the Bilder-Lexikon of the Institut für 
Sexualforschung, I, Vienna, 1928, supplements XXII, XXIII 
and XL. Rules for such establishments seem to have been pre- 
cise, on the lines of ‘condoms—obtainable from the medical 
sergeant—and regulation uniform will be worn’. 

Krupskaya's letters of April 1915 to Fürstenberg and Kollon- 
tay: Istorichesky arkhiv, 1960, 3, pp. 120-4. On the fascinating 
Spiegelgasse, see, besides Krupskaya's memoirs, the literature 
on dada, for example: Robert Motherwell (ed.), The Dada 
Painters and Poets, New York, 1951, and Willy Verkauf (ed.), 
Dada, Teufen, 1957. 

Lenin's reaction on reading Chkheidze's speech was des- 
cribed by Siefeldt in Bakinsky rabochy, 10th February 1924 
(no. 31). 
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The communications organized by Shlyapnikov and Fürsten- 
berg were described by both Shlyapnikov, in vol. III of his book 
Semnadtsaty god (he quotes Fürstenberg's letter about packets on 
рр. 253-4), and Fürstenberg. The latter's fullest account is in 
his small book O Lenine, Moscow, 1933. The opening pages of a 
book by Ola Vinberg, En bolsjevikkurirs dagbok, Stockholm, 1925, 
are evidently based on some knowledge of the Fürstenberg- 
Shlyapnikov connection; but this book cannot be relied on. 

The German documents relating to Lenin's journey through 
Germany have been published by Hahlweg in the book cited in 
the notes to ch. VI. Accounts by some of the travellers were 
published by Fritz Platten, Die Reise Lenins durch Deutschland, 
Berlin, 1924. 

For Lenin’s short stay in Sweden, see the memoirs of Fredrik 
Ström, I stormig tid, pp. 197-203, and Ture Nerman, Alit var 
rött, pp. 200-3; the Swedish press, especially several issues of 
Politiken and Stormklockan during April and May 1917; and an 
article by Paul Olberg in the Neue Zürcher Zeitung, 21st December 
1957: 

Strém’s story of Fürstenberg and Radek and the Swedish 
police: 1 stormig tid, pp. 254—5. 

Lenin’s letters to them mentioning packets, money and 
Kozlovsky: Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, 1923, 9 (21), pp. 227-32. 

A transcription of Karl Wiik's unpublished diary is in the 
Labour Movement Archives, Stockholm. Finnish financial con- 
tributions to Russian socialists at this time are mentioned also 
by Shlyapnikov, Semnadtsaty god, III, p. 202. The story of how 
Wiik divided money is told by Héglund, Revolutionernas dr, 
p. 205. 

A full account of Lenin's camp in the marshes and his 
underground life in Finland in 1917 is outside the scope of this 
book. Versions, sometimes mutually inconsistent, have been 
given by several of the Russians and Finns concerned—Shot- 
man, Rovio, Rahja, Emelyanov, Jalava, Latukka and others. 
Wiik's diary is an important source that has not been used 
except by a few recent Finnish writers. On the controversial 
question of the date of Lenin's return to Petrograd, see especi- 
ally an article by M. V. Fofanova in Istorichesky arkhiv, 1958, 2. 
Useful collections of personal accounts are Posledneye podpolye 
llyicha, Moscow, 1934, and Lenin suomalaisten muistelmissa, 
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Leningrad, 1925. Sce also a book by Sylvi-Kyllikki Kilpi, 
Lenin ja suomalaiset, Helsinki, 1957, and five articles by Erkki 
Raikkénen in Uusi kuvalehti, 1959, 41-45. A recent story about 
Lenin camping, Sinyaya tetrad by E. Kazakevich, published in 
Oktyabr, 1961, 4, is typical of contemporary Soviet attitudes: 
Zinovyev, until recently vilified, is treated condescendingly as 
a human being, but reference to the accusations of July 1917 is 
confined to the weakest part of them; Fiirstenberg is not 
mentioned. 

The best general narrative of the events of 1917 in Russia is 
still that of W. H. Chamberlin, The Russtan Revolution 1917-1921, 
first published in 1935. Subsequent research and publication 
have made Chamberlin’s work inadequate in several respects, 
but it has not yet been superseded. 

Nikitin’s account of the ‘German money’ allegations, includ- 
ing the text of the telegrams, is available in English: B. V. 
Nikitine, The Fatal Years, London, 1938. See also the recent 
compilation edited by Robert Paul Browder and Alexander 
F. Kerensky, The Russian Provisional Government 1917, Documents, 
Stanford, 1961, III. 

On the Sisson papers, see George Kennan’s book Russia 
Leaves the War, London, 1956, ch. XXII, and his article in 
The Journal of Modern History, XXVIII, 2, 1956. 

The topic has been treated by several Russian émigré writers, 
particularly Aleksinsky and Burtsev, but the only important 
attempt at a comprehensive analysis is that by S. P. Melgunov, 
Kolotoy nemetsky klyuch, Paris, 1940. 

The significant documents from the German archives have 
been published by Zeman in the book cited in the notes to 
ch. VI. The document signed by Kühlmann was first published 
by George Katkov in International Affairs, XXXII, 2, 1956. 

The code used by Scheidemann and Parvus: Philipp Scheide- 
mann, Memoirs of a Social Democrat, London, 1929, II, p. 442. 

Shlyapnikov’s comment on the telegrams, and his reference 
to having been warned against Furstenberg in 1915 by Lenin: 
Semnadtsaty god, ТУ, pp. 297-8. 

Lenin’s denials are in vol. XXI of his Sochineniya, third 
edition. 

The statement by Fiirstenberg, Radek and Vorovsky may be 
seen in Swedish newspapers, for example Social-Demokraten for 
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23га July 1917; or in the archives of the German Foreign Office: 
Stockholm mission, file 204: II: Russland. 

Olof Aschberg's statement: Afton-Tidningen, 24th and 25th 
July 1917. 

The article about Parvus: Russische Korrespondenz Prawda, 
gist July 1917. 

Fürstenberg's autobiographical notes are in the Russian 
encyclopaedia Granat, XLI, part I, supplement, pp. 97-101. 

A fairly detailed account of his early life may be found in the 
unfinished work edited by V. I. Nevsky, Deyateli revolyutsion- 
nogo dvizheniya v Rossii, У, section II, Moscow, 1933, pp. 1133-6. 

On developments in Polish socialism and connections with 
the bolsheviks, see the books of Schapiro, Gankin and Fisher, 
and M. K. Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of Poland, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1959. On Fürstenberg and the Malinovsky affair, 
see the books of Wolfe and Krupskaya. 

The statement (by either Fürstenberg or Radek) to the 
Swedish police, that Fürstenberg had been a political refugee 
in Scandinavia since 1915, was discovered during research into 
the history of the right of political asylum in Sweden by Mr. 
Tomas Hammar, who kindly communicated it to the author. 

Shlyapnikov's opinion of the black market in Copenhagen: 
Kanun semnadtsatogo goda, 1, pp. 216-17. 

International trade in Northern Europe during the war: 
Marion С. білеу, The Allied Blockade of Germany 1914-1916, Ann 
Arbor, 1957; the Swedish work by Gihl; and Boris Nolde, 
Russia in the Economic War, New Haven, 1928. The details of 
Russian imports from Germany quoted in this chapter are taken 
from Nolde, pp. 52-60. Nolde was a professor of international 
law and legal expert of the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
becoming Deputy Minister in March 1917. The policy of the 
Swedish government is still a subject of controversy; see for 
example Karl-Gustaf Hildebrand's review of Gihl’s book in 
Historisk tidskrift, 1953, pp. 99-112. 

Information on this topic may also be found in memoirs of 
the English, Russian and American ministers in Stockholm: 
Esme Howard, Theatre of Life, London, 1936; A. Nekludoff, 
Diplomatic Reminiscences, London, 1920; Ira Nelson Morris, 
From an American Legation, New York, 1923; and in the memoirs 
of Olof Aschberg, En vandrande jude från Glasbruksgatan, Stock- 
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holm, 1946; of the chief of an intelligence mission in Petrograd: 
Samuel Hoare, The Fourth Seal, London, 1930; and of the 
Danish electrical engineer J. P. Sorensen, 30 Ar til Lands, 
Copenhagen, 1937, pp. 43, 52-3. Sce also a book by the English 
naval attaché in Scandinavia, M. W. W. P. Consett, The 
Triumph of Unarmed Forces 1914-1918, London, 1923. 

A valuable first-hand account of Russian commerce and 
finance was given to the author by Mr. Robert Smith, who was 
a business-man in Russia during the First World War. 

Much material about Parvus and Sklarz is contained in the 
archives of the German Foreign Office. Zimmer's report on 
Parvus's activities is in the file ‘Helphand’ of the mission in 
Copenhagen. 

Parvus's own writings relevant here include the pamphlets 
Pravda glaza kolet and Moy otvet Kerenskomu i Ko. (both published 
in Russian in Stockholm, also in Danish in Copenhagen and in 
German in Berlin). In the first, he refers to meeting Lenin in 
Switzerland in 1915 and to Lenin's refusal of a meeting in 
Stockholm in 1917. Apart from Parvus's reference, the only 
known account of the mecting in 1915 is that by Siefeldt in 
Bakinsky rabochy, 1st February 1924 (no. 24). 

Some papers of Parvus are now in the Berlin Hauptarchiv. 
The present writer is indebted to Dr. W. Scharlau for informa- 
tion about this material. 

The articles published in the newspaper København in the 
winter of 1917-18, forming a sustained campaign against 
Parvus and the Danish socialists, were reprinted as a pamphlet: 
Parvus, Copenhagen, 1918. This material was used by a French 
writer: P.-G. La Chesnais, Parvus et le parti socialiste danois, 
Paris, 1918. A good deal of stuff about Sklarz and Parvus ap- 
peared also later in German and Danish newspapers; see, for 
cxample, Berlingske Tidende during November and December 
1919. On Parvus and the coal company, see also the memoirs 
of the Danish banker A. F. Lamm, Erindringer og Tanker, Copen- 
hagen, 1928, pp. 234-6. The only Danish attempt at a com- 
prehensive account of these activities in Denmark seems to be 
that in the tendentious book of Lorentz Christensen, Det tredie 
Ting, Copenhagen, 1943. 

Stróm's letter to Branting, mentioning Parvus, Uritsky and 
Lenin, is in Branting's papers. Uritsky's letter to Kruse is in 
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the latter's papers. On Buchspan and his essay, see Nolde's 
book, p. 160. Parvus's approach to Hóglund is described in the 
latter’s memoirs: Frân Branting till Lenin, pp. 156-8. 

The minutes of the meetings of the bolshevik central com- 
mittee, from which the discussions about Fürstenberg and 
Kozlovsky are omitted: Protokoly tsentralnogo komiteta RSDRP(L), 
Moscow, 1958. The explanatory note quoted in this chapter is 
on p. 250. 

Lenin's letter of protest to the central committee is in 
Leninsky sbornik, XX XVI, 1959, pp. 18-20. This volume also 
contains Lenin's letter to Joffe in 1918 (pp. 46-7) and his letter 
of recommendation for Furstenberg in 1921 (pp. 365-6). 

Shlyapnikov's meeting with Kozlovsky in Haparanda: Kanun 
semnadtsatogo goda, I, p. go. For Kerensky’s opinion of Kozlovsky, 
see his book The Crucifixion of Liberty, London, 1934, pp. 289-90. 
Gurevich's story about Kozlovsky is cited by Melgunov, pp. 
37-9; and by David Shub: Novy zhurnal, 57, New York, 1959, 
pp. 229-30. For further comments on Kozlovsky, see Melgunov, 
p. 110; V. B. Stankevich, Vospominaniya, Berlin, 1920, p. 84; 
Victor Serge, Mémoires d'un révolutionnaire, Paris, 1951, pp. 200-1; 
and especially a note in a book about the Left SRs, Kreml za 
reshotkoy, Berlin, 1922, p. 10. Kozlovsky's telephone-numbers 
in Lenin’s notebook: Leninsky sbornik, ХХІ, 1933, p. 85. 

Zinovyev's explanation about his brother-in-law's money: 
Bote der Russischen Revolution, 29th September 1917. 

Fürstenberg's addresses іп Lenin's address-book: Istorichesky 
arkhiv, 1959, 3, PP- 39, 41. , 

ummary information on Fürstenberg’s company is given in 
the Danish reference-books Kraks Vejviser and Greens Danske 
Fonds og Aktier for 1916 and 1917. The addresses of his various 
offices and residences in Copenhagen may also be traced from 
these sources (one of his early residences was just round the 
corner from that of Parvus). 

Reports of his insurance dispute dating from 1915 are in the 
Danish legal journals Ugeskrift for Retsvaesen, Hajesteretstidende 
and $ø- og Handelsretstidende (they may casily be found from the 
indexes). 

For brief reports of his arrest and examination, see for 
example Kebenhavn for 17th and 25th January 1917. 

The discussion of banking policy in April 1918 in which 
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Fürstenberg and Lenin took part: Leninsky sbornik, X XI, 1933, 
pp. 163-6. See also Fürstenberg's article in Proletarskaya revolyut- 
siya, 1926, 6 (53), pp. 5-15; and an article by D. Bogolepov in 
Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, 1925, 4 (39), pp. 149-78. 

His work, as head of the National Bank, with safe deposits: 
Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii, XX, Berlin, 1930, pp. 295-322. 

His contact with Parvus іп 1918: С. A. Solomon, Sredi 
krasnykh vozhdey, Paris, 1930, I, p. 100. 

Radek and Fürstenberg's crossing from Haparanda to Tornio 
was described in an article by Vorovsky, reprinted in his 
works: Sochineniya, YII, Moscow, 1933, pp. 358-64; Statyi i 
materialy, Moscow, 1959, pp. 179-85. 


Additional note on Fürstenberg and Lenin 


It has been mentioned that there is no evidence of contact 
between Lenin and Fiirstenberg during the latter's stay in 
Copenhagen (June 1915-January 1917), although both before 
and after that time they were closely connected. 

In Politische Studien, 91, Munich, 1957, pp. 232-4, has been 
published a document from the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv 
in Vienna, dated 28th November 1917, containing information 
about Parvus and Fiirstenberg supplied by the Austrian 
minister in Copenhagen, where it is stated that in 1917 Fürsten- 
berg's commercial gains were used largely for ‘Leninist propa- 
ganda'. This agrees with the interpretation proposed in the last 
chapter of this book. 

However, it is also stated in this document, with reference 
evidently to 1915-16, that associated with Parvus and Fürsten- 
berg was ‘a Swiss of German-Jewish origin’ who acted as a 
link between Scandinavia and Switzerland, between Parvus- 
Fürstenberg and Lenin, so that the connection of Parvus and 
Fürstenberg with Lenin took place through this intermediary 
and not directly. The Swiss is not named. 

If there was indeed contact between Lenin and Fürstenberg 
during the latter's eighteen months in Copenhagen, it may well 
be that Lenin employed some such indirect means—one recalls 
Shlyapnikov's reference to having been warned by Lenin in 
1915 against connections with Fürstenberg. 

- This Austrian document, published in Politische Studien by 
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Helga Grebing, has been mentioned also by Fritz Fischer in 
Historische Zeitschrift, 188, Munich, 1959, pp. 301-2. 


Additional note on intermediaries between bolsheviks and Germans 


A complete examination of this question would require de- 
tailed investigation of developments and personalities in both 
German and Swiss socialism, which is not within the scope of 
this book. However, two more figures should be mentioned: the 
German socialist historian Gustav Mayer, and the Swiss 
socialist Karl Moor. 

The little-known memoirs of Gustav Mayer (Erinnerungen, 
Zürich, 1949) contain a remarkably frank account of how (by 
arrangement with Walter Nasse, who was attached to the 
German ministry in Bern) when he was in Stockholm in the 
spring and summer of 1917, he acted as a link between (on the 
one hand) Fürstenberg and Radek and (on the other) German 
authorities interested in the Russian revolutionary movement. 
Mayer reported his conversations with Radek and Fürstenberg 
(during tea-parties at their seaside villa) directly to Diego von 
Bergen, the high German Foreign Office official who was 
particularly concerned with such contacts. 

Mayer mentions Karl Moor, who was in Stockholm at the 
same time, and implies that this Swiss socialist was occupied, 
both then and previously, with similar work for the Germans. 

It is recorded that early in October 1917, the bolshevik cen- 
tral committee declined an offer of money from Moor (made 
through the bolshevik Semashko, who had been in Stockholm); 
and in the long letter to Radek and Fürstenberg at the end of 
August and beginning of September, Lenin expressed strong 
suspicion of Moor's complicity with Germans; though pub- 
lished letters also show that in 1916 Lenin had at least an in- 
direct acquaintance with Moor. Subsequently, Moor played 
some part in German-Soviet relations, for example in 1919 at 
the time of Radek's imprisonment in Berlin, and then lived for 
many years in Moscow. See the minutes of the bolshevik central 
committec, 1958 edition, pp. 69-70, 263; Lenin's Sochineniya, 
third edition, XXIX, p. 358; Leninsky sbornik, XI, 1929, pp. 
214, 226, 413; E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution 1917—1923, 

III, London, 1953, p. 134; Soviet Studies, ПІ, 4, 1952, p. 419. 
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These contacts could well have been used by the Germans 
for financing the bolsheviks, through the Fürstenberg-Koz- 
lovsky channcl, in the spring and summer of 1917. Moor's 
approach to the bolshevik central committee afterwards may 
have been a consequence of the breaking in July of the 
Fürstenberg-Kozlovsky connection. 

The same must be said about these contacts as was said about 
Fürstenberg's commercial career: it is uncertain how much 
Lenin knew about the activities in Scandinavia of Fürstenberg 
and his friends. What is certain, as has been observed repeatedly 
in this book, is that Lenin trusted and defended Fürstenberg. 
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MoToj1Ro Акавні (1864-1919), Colonel, Japanese military 
attaché in St. Petersburg at the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1904; collaborated with Konni Zilliacus 
and financed revolutionary and nationalist activity against 
the Tsarist régime, including the voyage of the John 
Grafton. 

OLOF Авснвекс (1877-1960), Swedish financier; became 
interested in socialism after hearing Hinke Bergegren; 
founded in 1912 the Nya Banken, to provide banking facil- 
ities for the working class; much in Russia, knew Krasin, in 
1915 negotiated in America a loan for the Russian govern- 
ment; banker for Fürstenberg and many other business- 
men from Eastern Europe; in the early 1920's, during the 
New Economic Policy in Russia, was head of a Russian 
commercial bank. 

EvNo Azer (1869-1918), for several years head of the fight- 
ing organization of the Russian party of Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries (SRs) and at the same time an agent of the Russian 
police, supplying information, e.g. about Zilliacus; un- 
masked in 1908, subsequently lived in Berlin, dealing on the 
stock exchange. 

M. A. Bakunin (1814-1876), Russian anarchist; together 
with Herzen and Ogarev (in London) and Poles, Finns and 
Swedes (in Stockholm) attempted in 1863 to organize 
transport of revolutionary literature to Russia. 

HInke BERGEGREN (1861-1936), Swedish socialist of anar- 
chist inspiration, around the turn of the century influenced 
the first Swedish socialist youth league; good friend to Rus- 
sian refugees and revolutionaries in 1906; expelled from the 
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Swedish socialist party in 1908; propagandist for contra- 
ception, the rights of women and other social causes. 


Jacos Восвоуѕку (or Bagrovsky), Russian or Estonian, 
member of Stockholm bolshevik group 1914-16; in charge 
of underground transport in 1915 during Shlyapnikov's 
absence, at the same time in contact with Kesküla; later 
history uncertain. 

ALBERT BONNIER (1820-1900), founder of one of the largest 
Swedish publishing houses, in touch with Herzen's group in 
1863. 

FREDERIK BorGBJERG (1866-1956), leading Danish social- 
ist, with Stauning, during the First World War; knew 
Parvus. 

HJALMAR BRANTING (1860-1925), first socialist elected to 
Swedish parliament, in 1896; Prime Minister 1920, 1921-3, 
and at his death; from the beginning of his career, helped 
Russians working against Tsarism. 

ULRICH von Bnockponrr-RANTZAU (1869-1928), Count, 
German minister in Copenhagen during the First World 
War, friend and supporter of Parvus; subsequently Foreign 
Minister, then for several years minister in Moscow. 

N. I. BUKHARIN (1888-1938), Russian bolshevik, in Scand- 
inavia 1915-16; friend of many Scandinavian socialists, in- 
cluding Alfred Kruse, in the examination of whom he took 
a chief part in 1916; afterwards a leading figure in Soviet 
Russia and international communism; executed. 

N. E. Burenin (‘Victor Petrovich’) (b. 1874), Russian bol- 
shevik and pianist, head of the bolshevik fighting organiza- 
tion in St. Petersburg in 1905; afterwards for a while head 
of the Soviet State Opera, also held diplomatic posts. 

Каві. BÖRJESSON (1877-1941), Swedish bookseller and pub- 
lisher, colleague of Bergegren in the first socialist youth 
league and in helping Russians. 

N. V. Cuayxkovsky (1850-1926), pioneer Russian revolu- 
tionary about 1870, later lived for many years in England; 
in the late 1890°5, was one of the initiators of the Scandin- 
avian underground transport routes to Russia; collaborated 
with Zilliacus in organizing the voyage of the John Grafton; 
anti-bolshevik during the Russian Civil War. 
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ADAM EcEDE-NisseN (1868-1953), Norwegian socialist, 
later communist; 1897-1911, postmaster at Varde, where 
he assisted Russian revolutionaries. 

Oskar ELEVANT, Estonian living in Stockholm during the 
First World War, Kesküla's assistant; later history un- 
certain. 

Epuarpb Fucus (1870-1947), German socialist and scholar, 
author of works on erotic art and sexual customs; friend of 
Kollontay. 

Jacos Ебквтемвекс (Hanecki, Ganetsky, ‘Kuba’) (1879- 
1937 or 1939), Polish socialist, collaborator with bolsheviks; 
close comrade of Lenin 1912-14, associated with Parvus as 
business-man in Copenhagen 1915-17, bolshevik repre- 
sentative (with Radek and Vorovsky) in Stockholm in 1917; 
a central figure in the ‘German money’ allegations; after- 
wards a Soviet diplomat and high official; a victim of the 
purges in the late 1930’s. 

GroRGE Garon (1870-1906), Russian priest, influential 
among the workers of St. Petersburg, led them on the 
‘Bloody Sunday’ of 1905; figurehead for the John Grafton 
enterprise; suspected of betraying the revolutionary move- 
ment and killed. 

A. I. (NikorAv) Gorpon (1884-?), Russian socialist, member 
of the Jewish Bund, became a bolshevik when in Scandin- 
avia during the First World War; friend of Bukharin and 
Kruse, stepfather of Lilly Bengtsson; returned to Russia in 
1917, for several years an active bolshevik in Petrograd; 
later history unknown. 

Отто GRIMLUND (b.1893), Swedish left socialist in 1917, 
knew Radek and Fürstenberg during their stay in Stock- 
holm. 

HERMAN GuMMERUs (1877-1948), Finnish nationalist; mem- 
ber of the party of active resistance; during the First World 
War, in charge of a German-supported transport and propa- 
ganda office in Stockholm; knew Kesküla. 

ViNcENTZ GARDER, Norwegian-Russian socialist, concerned 
in the Scandinavian underground transport routes around 
the turn of the century; later settled in Norway. 

Anvip Hansen (b.1894), Norwegian socialist, in 1916 editor 
of the Norwegian socialist youth league’s paper Klasse- 
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kampen; later member of executive committee of Comintern, 
knew Bukharin well. 

ALEXANDER HELPHAND (Parvus) (1867-1924), Russian, 
later German, socialist; took part in the Russian revolution 
of 1905; lived in Turkey for several years, then during the 
First World War developed large-scale political and com- 
mercial activity based in Copenhagen; supported by 
Brockdorff-Rantzau and received much money from the 
German government for promoting a Russian revolution; 
afterwards lived in Berlin. 

A. I. HERZEN (1812-1870), Russian thinker and publicist, 
lived for many years in London, where he set up the Russian 
Free Press and published The Bell, the first free Russian 
newspaper; associated with Орагеу and Bakunin in 
attempting to organize transport to Russia in 1863. 

AxEL HOLMSTRÖM (1881-1947), Swedish socialist and pub- 
lisher, colleague of Bergegren. 

ZETH HOGLUND (1884-1956), outstanding leader of the 
second Swedish socialist youth league (edited its paper Storm- 
klockan), and of the left socialist party which split from Brant- 
ing's majority in 1917; attended the Zimmerwald conference 
in 1915; imprisoned in 1916after the workers’ peace congress; 
expelled (with Stróm) from the Swedish communist party 
in 1924, soon rejoined the socialist party. 

A. F. Kerensky (b.1881), Russian lawyer and socialist, 
minister in the provisional governments of 1917, Prime 
Minister from July; left Russia in 1918, now lives in the 
USA. 

ALEXANDER KESKULa (‘Kivi’) (b.1882), bolshevik in Estonia 
1905-7; lived in Switzerland and Sweden during the First 
World War; in 1915-16, supported and assisted Lenin's 
organization, and impressed Lenin’s potentialities on 
German authorities. 

KARL Кіі.вом (1885-1961), Swedish left socialist, later lead- 
ing communist after the expulsion of Hóglund and Stróm, 
rejoined the socialist party in 1938; took part in the exam- 
ination of Kruse in 1916. 

M. V. Коветѕкү (1881-1937), Russian bolshevik, settled 
in Copenhagen in 1908, forwarded Lenin's newspaper to 
Russia; subsequently Soviet minister in Copenhagen. 
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ALEXANDRA KorLoNTAY (1872-1952), Russian socialist, 


N. 


later bolshevik; collaborated with Shlyapnikov in the 
northern underground during the First World War, later 
associated with him in the Workers’ Opposition; Soviet 
minister in Stockholm 1930-45. 


. Yu. Kozrovskv (1876-1927), Polish lawyer and social- 


ist, collaborator with bolsheviks; member of executive 
committee of Petrograd Soviet in 1917; associate of Für- 
stenberg, figured with him in the ‘German money’ allega- 
tions’; afterwards worked in the Soviet Commissariat of 
Justice and the Cheka. 


. B. Krasin (‘Nikitich’) (1870-1926), Russian bolshevik 


and engineer, director of the bolshevik underground in 
Russia around 1905; broke with Lenin in 1909; made out- 
standing career as engineer in Germany and Russia, and 
subsequently as Soviet diplomat. 


K. Krupsxaya (1869-1939), Russian bolshevik; Lenin’s 
wife, secretary and closest collaborator. 


ALFRED Kruse (1888-1958), Danish socialist; made two 


journeys to Russia in 1915 and 1916; examined in 1916 by 


Russians and Swedes on account of his contacts with Kes- 
küla. 


. L. Lavrov (1823-1900), Russian thinker and revolution- 


ary, lived in Western Europe after 1870; correspondent of 
Branting. 


. I. Lenin (1870-1924), Russian bolshevik leader and first 


head of the Soviet government; lived in Western and 
Central Europe 1900-05 and 1908-17; in April 1917, 
travelled from Switzerland to Russia by way of Germany, 
Sweden and Finland. 


. I. LiriNA (1882-1929), Russian bolshevik; wife of Zino- 


vyev, together with him worked closely with Lenin and 
Krupskaya in Switzerland during the First World War. 


CARL LINDHAGEN (1860-1946), Swedish socialist of pacifist 


and humanitarian inspiration, for a time a left socialist; for 
many years mayor of Stockholm, welcomed Lenin in 1917. 


CHARLES LINDLEY (1865-1957), leading figure in the Swed- 


ish Transport Workers’ Union, often helped Russians. 


M. M. Litvinov (1876-1951), Russian bolshevik; gun- 
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runner in 1905-6, later lived in London, subsequently 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

EINAR LJUNGBERG (‘Texas’) (b.1880), famous Swedish 
socialist agitator, friend of Kruse and Bukharin in Stock- 
holm. 

Мінкеі. MARTNA (1860-1934), Estonian socialist (menshe- 
vik), acquaintance of Kesküla. 

GusrAv MÖLLER (b.1884), Swedish socialist, supporter of 
Branting, succeeded Ström as party secretary in 1916; made 
a journey to Petrograd in 1915, took part in the examination 
of Kruse in 1916; later Minister of Health. 

Ture NERMAN (b.1886), Swedish left socialist, with Hóglund 
attended the Zimmerwald conference in 1915; like most of 
the leading left socialists, eventually broke with commun- 
ism and rejoincd the socialist party. 

Joun NYLANDER (1869-1949), Finnish sailor, captain of the 
John Grafton on the last stage of her voyage. 

N. P. Осакеу (1813-1877), close friend and collaborator of 
Herzen, planned the attempt at transport through Scand- 
inavia in 1863. 

Parvus, sce Hclphand. 

С. L. Pyataxov (1890-1937), Russian bolshevik; in Scand- 
inavia 1915-17, friend of Bukharin; subsequently held lead- 
ing posts in Soviet economic administration; executed. 

EMIL VON QVANTEN (1827-1903), Finnish poet and publi- 
cist, settled in Sweden in 1853; advocated linking Sweden 
and Finland; in touch with Bakunin and Herzen in 1863. 

Karu Ranek (1885-1939), Polish socialist; well known in 
German socialism, collaborated with bolsheviks; in Stock- 
holm with Fürstenberg and Vorovsky in 1917; afterwards 
a leading figure in Soviet Russia and international com- 
munism; imprisoned in 1937. 

Сіввект VON RomBERG (1866-1939), Baron, German min- 
ister in Bern during the First World War, friend of Kesküla. 

PiNcHAs RuTENBERG (1879-1942), Russian engineer and 
member of the party of Socialist Revolutionaries (SRs); en- 
trusted with organizing reception of arms from the John 
Grafton in St. Petersburg but arrested; arranged the killing 
of Gapon; after the First World War, a leading figure in 


Palestine. 
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A. G. SHLYAPNIKOV (‘Alexander’, ‘Belenin’) (1885-1937 or 
1943), Russian bolshevik; central figure in the northern 
underground during the First World War; first Soviet 
Commissar for Labour; leader of the Workers’ Opposition; 
probably died in prison or forced labour camp. 

ARTHUR SIEFELDT (or Zifeldt), Estonian socialist, later bol- 
shevik; in Switzerland during the First World War, assoc- 
iate of both Kesküla and Lenin; returned to Russia in 1917, 
was in Odessa and then probably in Baku; later history 
unknown. 

YRJÖ біког (1876-1926), Finnish socialist, in contact with 
Lenin at Copenhagen in 1910; after the Finnish Civil War 
an émigré communist in Soviet Russia. 

Сбекокс SkLAnz (1875-2), German business-man and agent 
during the First World War, associated with Parvus and 
Fürstenberg in Copenhagen. 

V. M. Smirnov (‘Paulson’) (1876-1952), Russian bolshevik; 
specialist in underground transport through Finland, where 
he was a teacher at the University of Helsinki; afterwards 
for many years Soviet consul-general in Sweden. 

AUGUST SOHLMAN (1824-1874), Swedish liberal journalist, 
knew Bakunin in 1863-4. 

THORVALD STAUNING (1873-1942), outstanding Danish 
socialist leader, cabinet minister in 1916, later Prime 
Minister; knew Parvus. 

Hans STEINWwACHS, German agent during the First World 
War, concerned with the Russian revolutionary movement. 

FREDRIK STROM (1880-1948), secretary of the Swedish social- 
ist party 1911-16, leader of the left socialists with Hóglund, 
expelled from the communist party with him in 1924; 
introduced to underground work by Branting; friend of 
Shlyapnikov and Kollontay; took part in the examination 
of Kruse in 1916. 

MARTIN TRANMAEL (b.1879), militant Norwegian socialist 
leader, imprisoned in 1915 for campaigning against the 
expulsion of Kruse from Norway; led the Norwegian party 
into the Comintern, and out again in 1923. 

GERSON TRIER (1851-1918), Danish socialist, helped Kobet- 
sky in Copenhagen. 

SvEN TRIER (1877-1931), Danish socialist, during the First 
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World War was secretary of Parvus's institute in Copen- 
hagen. 

ADOLF TORNGREN (1860-1943), member of the Kagal which 
organized Finnish passive resistance against russification; 
sometimes helped bolsheviks. 

M. S. Uritsxy (1873-1918), Russian socialist, menshevik, 
later supporter of Trotsky; in Scandinavia during the First 
World War and took part in the examination of Kruse; 
returned to Russia in 1917 and became a bolshevik; assass- 
inated when head of the Petrograd Cheka. 

М. С. VEcHESLOv (1869-?), Russian socialist and medical 
doctor; studied at Uppsala 1896-8; a pioneer ofthe Scandin- 
avian transport routes; became a menshevik, lived in 
Berlin and Vienna; in Soviet Russia, acted as doctor to the 
Society of Old Bolsheviks. 

F. V. VorkHovsxv (1846-1914), Russian revolutionary, 
friend of Chaykovsky in London. 

У. У. Vorovsky (1871—1923), Russian bolshevik; in Stock- 
holm with Radck and Fürstenberg in 1917 as Lenin's repre- 
sentatives abroad; later, Soviet representative in Italy; 
assassinated in Lausanne. 

AXEL WEUDEL, Swedish socialist engaged in transport to 
Russia around the turn of the century; emigrated to 
Australia in 1903. 

Karr Wiik (1883-1946), Finnish socialist with many Scand- 
inavian and Russian contacts; friend of Shlyapnikov and 
Kollontay; helped Lenin to live underground in Finland in 

1917. 

бан ZILLIACUS (1855-1924), founder of the Finnish party 
of active resistance and chief organizer of the voyage of the 
John Grafton. 

С. E. ZiNovvzv (1883-1936), Russian bolshevik; close col- 
laborator of Lenin when they lived in Switzerland during 
the First World War; during the 1920’s, a leading figure in 
Soviet Russia and international communism; executed. 
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